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A POWER IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


(his is a story of a man’s life that seems to have 


been an orderly progression under the steady hand 


of one who was a consistent master of himself, whose 


organism was harmonious and always well balanced. 


& 


man of well balanced capacities and powers is 


always a strong character and one 
wl inspires confidence in others; 
he may not have genius or any 
phenomenal characteristics, yet he 
is capable of mature judgment of 
his own capacities and of the peo- 
ple and circumstances that make 
up his life contacts and experi 
ences. He is eminently a man of 
business sense and easily avoids 
the mistakes and disasters that 
come to those who, though pos 
sessing remarkable faculties in 
some respects, are liable to erratic 
movements that result in unwar 
ted risk and failure. A man 
f well balanced mind, even tem 
per and conservative habit is not 
necessarily lacking in enterprise 
the kind that leads to great 
icomplishments. What a man 
s and what he attains depend 
argely upon his opportunities. 
But the well balanced man men- 
y and physically is possessed 
sufficient courage to venture 
where favoring opportunity is pre 
sented, and his judgment and 
n paced energy generally carry 
him forward to the goal of success. 
he drama has given us the use 
ful word ‘‘understudy,’’ in a gen 
eral sense signifying one who 
stands immediately ready to fill 
the place of a superior. Every well 
balanced business or enterprise 
has an understudy for every posi 
tion on its payroll, The locomo 
tive engineer has such, in emer- 
geneies, in his fireman; the presi- 
dent of a railroad is ‘‘under 
studied’’ by a vice president—in 
instances his effective substitute 
his secretary. In the absence, 
luntary or involuntary, of the 
ad of a great corporation there 
must be one or more men to step 
to his place without perceptibly 
sturbing the conduct’ of the 
siness. Often such men wor«x 
a greater, more nervous tension 
in do the great heads them- 
selves, for the former have full 
sponsibilities, and naturally a 
ener sense of them, and with it, 
a rule, a handicap of restriction 
the exercise of their authority. 
Such men usually are trained 





isistently and carefully in all details of the business 
should they oceupy the positions of logical successors 


) the men in command. 


The time inevitably comes 


vhen the commander of his forces must close his desk 
perhaps but temporarily, perhaps permanently—and 
the great interests under him must progress without 


listurbance. 


He must have immediately available a 


ian who can assume the executive office and who 
ust have been prepared for its duties well in ad- 
vance of being called upon to discharge them. The 


suceessor must have at his immediate 


command, 


within his personal dependence only, an incisive, com- 
prehensive knowledge of all phases of the business; 
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in intelligent anticipation of possibilities perhaps immi- is a man of this 
eraniology count for anything as indicative of char- 
acter, balance, harmony and sound judgment are his 
Evenness and poise are evident in the 
well proportioned head, and what we call ‘‘charac- 
in the set of the countenance and 


nent he must be president in effect if not in fact. 

In the business with which this article is concerned 
the understudy must be able and ready to guide the 
destinies of in some respects the greatest—with two 
or three possible exceptions—lumber and coal manu-_ ter’’ 
facturing, mining and selling enterprise in the world, 


native traits. 





CYRUS BARDEEN SWEET, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Second in Command of One of the Greatest Lumber and Coal Enterprises of the United States. 


embracing ten great lumber producing plants, three 
different lines of railroads of considerable mileage, 
three extensive coal mining and distributing compa- 
nies, two important merchandising concerns, an ex- 
perimental farm and a naval stores company, a scope 
and variety of interests that call for the highest com- 
mercial, professional and mechanical acumen. The 
man who is called upon to assume the discharge of the 
comprehensive duties indicated must have been 
trained to them through years of painstaking work. 
He must have an extraordinary, almost phenomenal 
physical and mental strength immediately at command. 

Cyrus Bardeen Sweet, the subject of this sketch, 
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is indicated 
the lines of the features. 
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If physiognomy and 


character. 


Anyone meeting Mr. Sweet 
face to face would know at once 
that he is an individual embody- 
ing all the elements of what in 
this country we term a ‘‘square’’ 
man—one in whom to have con- 
fidence, a dependable man in any 
relation and any emergency. His 
quietude of deportment, his easy 
dignity, his frankness and cordial- 
ity of address, with the total ab- 
sence of anything sinister or any- 
thing to conceal, foretoken a man 
who is ready to meet any obliga- 
tion of life with the confidence 
and courage that come of con- 
scious personal ability, right con: 
ception of things and an habitual 
regard for what is best in the ex: 
ercise of human activities. 

Starting out in life without any 
vaulting ambition to accomplish 
especially great or 
famous, he followed the lead of 
his opportunities, doing as best he 
could anything that came to hand, 
seizing legitimate advantages as 
they arose. He never hesitated to 
take a forward step when the way 
was open. Though content with 
what he attained as he went along, 
he was always ready to make apn 
advance. Fortunate in possessing 
ability and character that inspired 
confidence in others, the simple 
weight of his character and ability 
has carried him into important 
relations with large interests, un- 
til he is now vice president and 
manager of the manufacturing de 
partment, also vice president and 
assistant genéral manager of all 
other interests, of the great busi- 
ness controlled by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company. 

Cyrus Bardeen Sweet was born 
in Washburn, Woodford county, 
Illinois, January 20, 1861. His 
father was Enoch J. Sweet, his 
maiden name _ having 
been Emma H. Toy. His father 
was of English descent, his Amer- 
ican parents having been residents 
of the state of New York, his im- 
mediate progenitors having 
migrated to and settled in south- 
ern Illinois when it was a terri- 
tory. After the Indians had left 
that section the Sweet family 


something 


mother’s 


moved north, settling in Woodford county. At that 
time Chicago was the nearest market point, distant 
The family on the grandfather’s side was 
large, there having been four boys and eight girls 
who attained adult age, married and lived in that 
vicinity. Thus Mr. Sweet came of a virile race, inured 
to the hardships of the new west, with toil their only 
reliable means for getting a livelihood. It is from 
such stock that the most potent men of the time have 


On Mr. Sweet’s mother’s side the descent was from 
a German ancestry. 
(Concluded on page 55.) 


Her father migrated from Penn- 
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LATEST ORDER IN TIFT CASE. 


The order entered by the United States circuit court 
in the case of H. H. Tift et al. vs. the Southern Rail- 
way Company et al., whereby members of the Georgia- 
Mlorida Saw Mill Association and its predecessor ani 
other lumber shippers who were affected by the 2-cent ad- 
vance are permitted to file their intervening petitions 
and push their claims to judgment in the United States 
court, will simplify the adjudication of a great number 
of claims which otherwise would necessarily have been 
prosecuted before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This order, which permits outside parties to 
share the benefits of the litigation, was vigorously 
contested by the railroads and affords a short eut to a 
quick realization on these claims. The process of 
enforcing them through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would necessarily have been slower and much 
more tedious than the one opened up by this order of 
the federal court which authorizes the master in chan- 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 3.—- 
Another car shortage appears to have arrived. 
The scarcity of cars was noted a few weeks ago 
and dealers state that it continues to show more 
pronounced as the season advances. 
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[ OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVEIRTISERS. 


The American Lumberman is 
| the only lumber newspaper having 
| a large paid subscription list! 

| The average number of copies 
of the Americam Lumberman diis- 
tributed weekly simce January 1, 
| 13,528! 

This is a circulation more than 
double that of amy other lumber 
newspaper and greater tham the 
combined subscription list of amy 
three other lumber papers. — 





























cery who heard the original evidence in the case to 
proceed to the taking of testimony bearing on the 
correctness of the claims and the rights of the claim- 
ants to interest on the money they have wrongfully 
been compelled to pay the railroad companies since 
the advance in rates made June 22, 1903. 

It would seem that this order is much broader than 
the Supreme Court anticipated in its decision in the 
original ease in which the 2-cent advance was declared 
to be unlawful. At the time the opinion was filed the 
court said: ‘*‘What the court may award upon the 
coming in of the report of the master we can not 
know. Presumably it will make the reparation ade- 
quate for the injury and award only the advance on 
the old rate and to those who are parties to the cause.’’ 
It is to be hoped, however, that the Supreme Court, if 
called upon to pass on this phase of the litigation, will 
see fit to approve the order entered by Judge Speer. 
If this prove to be the outcome it will mean no little 
saving to the many lumbermen who are interested 
and who desire to recover the money to which they 
are entitled under the original decision in this case. 


BUILDING IN CHICAGO. 


According to Joseph Downey, building commissioner 
of Chieago, the building trade during the last three 
months has deelined fully 35 pereent. The commis- 
sioner is quoted as saying: 





The falling off means that prices have increased 35 per- 
cent and owners are not building. There is also a tightness 
in the money market, but that is not the real reason. This 
is what I have found about prices: 

Iaimber three years ago $18 a thousand, today $30. 

Lime three years ago 60 cents a barrel, today 85 and 90 
cents. 

Crushed stone $1 and $1.25 a load, today $1.65. 

Wages of laborers $2 and $2.50 a day, today $2.50 and $3. 

Wages of masons 55 cents. an hour, today 62 and 65 
cents. 

Steel and iron have been advanced 25 percent in price, 
and I am confident profits have been boosted from 40 to 70 
percent over legitimate business rates. It is the fault of 
the big trusts; the retailers are not to blame. 


Had Mr. Downey set out with the deliberate inten- 
tion of making himself ridiculous he could not have 
completed the job more expeditiously and thoroughly. 
Three years ago yellow pine dimension, which usually 
has about the same value as hemlock and is $2 or $3 
below northern pine dimension stock, was listed whole- 
sale at about $16.75. In March, 1906, the price was 
approximately $20.50. The price today is about $22. 
During 1906 Chieago expended more money for build- 
ing than in any previous year of its existence, with the 
possible exception of the twelve months immediately 
following the fire. Throughout 1906 yellow pine dimen- 


sion on a basis of 2x4 No. 16 common stock showed an 
increase in price of 75 cents a thousand feet. Since 
January 4, 1907, there has been a further increase in 
the listed value of $1. The actual sale price now is 
lower than it was at the beginning of the year, due to 
a temporary letup in the demand for stock. 

A public official should not make statements of this 
character without having some grounds on which to 
base them. Like others who have made similar state 
ments, he shows that laborers now are receiving about 
25 percent more than they did three years ago, and 
this increase in wages he counts in as part of the prof- 
its of the manufacturers whose returns, he states, have 
been, boosted 40 to 70 percent over legitimate busi- 
ness rates. In kindness to the building commissioner 
it is hoped that he has been misquoted. 


“LUMBER AND THE HOME.” 


After a brief but beautiful essay on the home as the 
foundation stone of the patriotism of the country, the 
learned editor of the St. Paul Dispatch gets out of the 
easy road of generalization and begins to particularize 
by mentioning the enemies which lie in wait for the 
home builder. Strange as it may seem, this learned edi- 
tor tells in a manner which almost convinces himself of 
the machinations of the lumber trust and the plans and 
schemes it has devised for levying toll upon the people. 
This sapient educator of the masses possesses a wide 
range of information and has drawn upon the storehouse 
for the following assertion: ‘‘The lumber trust is the 
worst enemy the home maker recognizes—that he will be 
forced to recognize if he does not as yet—and the 
lumber trust is the worst enemy the nation is confronted 
with, for already through its tactics it has led to an 
abandonment of the home, and that means an abandon- 
ment of an intimate appreciation of the nation.’’ This 
is followed by some more generalizations and the ’eute 
observation that ‘‘sweet and pleasant it is to die for 
one’s country.’’ Having abandoned the home the popu- 
lation is living in tents, Pullman palace cars, flats and 
other disreputable places. Now, it is admitted that a 
flat may: be comfortable, but this learned teacher claims 
that the dweller in a flat ‘‘is reduced to the home sense 
of a prairie dog or a hornet;’’ that ‘‘it in no way helps 
the development of a love of family or a love of 
country.’’ 

Following out this theory of the lumber trust oppress- 
ing the people it is said that prices are about to be raised 
again so as to make it possible (presumably impossible) 
for any man of moderate means to own a home. Further- 
more, the assertion is made that the railroad companies 
in a desire to filch some of the huge profits of the lumber 
trust have decided to raise the rates on lumber. The 
result of this raise will be to increase the value of lumber 
‘until pine knots will be set in gold as diamonds and 
worn as ornaments.’’ 

In view of the light which the observations of this 
profound slinger of red ink throws upon the lumber situ- 
ation it is evident that lumbermen have been entirely in 
error in their attitude with respect to. lumber values. 
They have held erroneously that the value of the raw 
material plus the cost of manufacture, freight charges 
and a reasonable profit on the investment should have 
something to do with governing prices. Doubtless they 
now will discard such opinions, as lumbermen should 
rise superior to every sort of condition,.and as the cost 
of production increases as the supply grows lighter and 
the demand greater from year to year the prices should 
gradually diminish until in the course of a decade or so 
a lumberman would present the purchaser of a carload of 
his products with a grand piano as a premium for taking 
it off his hands. 

Not only does the storehouse of information in the 
possession of the Dispatch enable it to outline clearly and 
forcibly the evil effects of the operations of the lumber 
trust whose existence it takes for granted, but it is in 
a position to suggest remedies. One of these remedies 
is the abolition of the tariff; another is to restrain the 
railroads from raising rates, and the third is to ‘‘let 
there be something further done that will preserve to the 
people their homes.’’ The amazing feature of this pres- 
entation is that the paper responsible for it seems to 
take itself seriously. Had the article been printed in 
one of the supposed to be humorous papers it would have 
been the hit of the year. It seems a positive loss to the 





dear people and a pecuniary loss to the originator of the 
article under discussion that those engaged in literary 
pursuits proverbially have such poor ideas of business. 
This composition might have been sold for as much ag 
$3 to one of the weekly fun makers. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE TURPENTINE INDUSTRY IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA. 


Increasing interest is spreading concerning turpen- 
tine manufacture in southeast Texas and in the long- 
leaf pine section of Louisiana. The high price that 
lately has prevailed for naval stores has given impetus 
to this interest. The great lumber companies are going 
into the turpentine business with abundant resources 
and the energy with which they usually carry forward 
their enterprises. It is thought that the decline in 
lumber values that has occurred within the last six 
months, and the difficulty about transportation to mar- 
ket, have been some incentive in the new movement 
to increase incomes from turpentine production. The 
owners of pitch pine stumpage, recognizing that they 


have great undeveloped wealth in their trees besides 
lumber, propose to make it available. In this they 
have had the example of the turpentine industry in 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama and see no reason why 
they should not secure some of the advantage that 
only awaits development aleng this line on their own 
properties. 

J. E. Grace, of Baylor, La., manager of the turpen- 
tine department of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Orange, Tex., while in New Orleans recently 
is reported to have said that the Texas-Louisiana lum- 
ber companies are determined to go into the turpentine 
business on a large scale. This has caused the handlers 


of the product at New Orleans to fear that if the 
output west of the Mississippi river becomes large it 
will tend to break down the market, which is now ver) 
remunerative to producers. The price of turpentine is 
now 50 cents a gallon, whith is satisfactory to ope: 
ators. 

The western lumbermen are bound to go into th 
business anyway, and seem willing to take their 
chances with any change that may result in market 
conditions. They think the industry will be a goo! 
thing for the longleaf sections of Texas and Louisiana 
as it will employ thousands of men and increase th 
circulation of money. 





COST OF NEW SUBSTITUTES FOR WOODEN PACKING CASES. 


Attention is called to the very complete summary 
of the evils arising from the use of insecure packages 
given on page 37. The cost of packages constitutes 
a very heavy item of the expense of nearly all manu- 
facturers. The goods must be protected from the 
elements and also safeguarded so that they will not 
suffer damage or deteriorate in quality by reason of 
handling. Package material includes everything from 
tissue paper to heavy wooden cases, barrels, crates and 
hogsheads. Owing to the greater cost of all manner 
of wooden packages during the last decade an army of 
substitutes has sprung up. Many operators have lis- 
tened to the solicitations of salesmen to use flimsy 
means of protecting their wares from damage while in 
transit. The ery for packages of all sorts ever has 
been for the cheapest possible article which would 
serve the purpose. It is evident, however, that in their 
efforts to save a few cents in the initial cost manu- 
facturers in instances have overstepped the bounds of 
prudence and adopted means of protection which are 
wholly inadequate and which hazard the safety of mer- 
chandise shipped. 

Beyond question the wooden packing case is the best, 
and while the absolute cost is not the lowest yet in 
the end the cost of a satisfactory wooden package will 


not be found any greater than the expense of some 
fragile substitute plus the loss by damage to the goods 
shipped. 

Guarding merchandise from deterioration and injury 
while being transported from the shipping room of the 
manufacturer to the place of business of the dis- 
tributer is a question which vitally concerns the 
producer,.the carrier and the retail dealer. Frequently 
claims for damage based on the ‘‘carelessness or negli- 
gence’’ of railroad employees are presented to the 
claim departments. The ordinary train crew is careless 
and is concerned chiefly in getting freight into or out 
of a car as quickly as possible. It should be under- 
stood, however, that such work always is done in a 
rush and that the freight handlers can not exercise 
that degree of care which would be necessary to 
insure the safety of eggs shipped in bulk. 

Lumbermen are concerned in this package question 
because the tendency of late years has been to break 
away from allegiance to wooden packages and to 
endeavor to secure a substitute made of heavy card- 
board or some other ‘‘wonderful’’ discovery ‘‘as 
strong and durable’’ as wood. Producers of boxes, 
barrels and crates used in packing goods, under the 
fierce competition which now exists, in their endeavors 


to make low prices to secure the trade may hav 
disregarded the elements of strength and safety whic 
a package should have. Nearly all boxes and erat: 
used in holding and protecting products and mercha: 
dise are made of low grade materials. 

White pine is the ideal box and crate material, but 
a sufficient quantity of this stock is not available ani 
of late the trade has reached out and levied tribut 
upon a score of other woods. Package manufacture: 
today use low grade white pine, basswood, cottor 
wood, poplar, gum, southern pine and a great many 
other woods. There does not seem to have been an\ 
attempt made to regulate the size of pieces in aceord 
ance with the strength of the wood used. It would bi 
a very difficult matter, of course, to do this as th 
quality of the material has a bearing which it woul 
be difficult to take into account. 

Users of packages apparently have paid little atte: 
tion to the Weight of different kinds of material. TT) 
freight on the extra weight is a very important co: 
sideration. It is far better, however, to pay a littl 
extra freight than to save a few dimes in the cost of 
packing and the freight charge, goods which the pac] 
age contains being damaged or destroved 
transit. ; 


while in 





THE NEW WISCONSIN LAW EXEMPTING FROM TAXATION TREE PLANTING LAND. 


Under a law enacted by the Wisconsin legislature 
‘and published July 15 last, owners of land in that state 
of a value not in excess of $10 an acre may plant trees 
on any area not more than forty acres, such tree 
planted land to be exempt from taxation for thirty 
years. This measure has been adopted as an en- 
couragement to tree planting, the privilege being 
available by corporations and partnerships as well as 
individual owners. 

Evidently the object of the law is mainly to induce 
farmers and other owners of small tracts in sections 
where land is cheap to plant trees to supply a timber 
resource for the future. As a measure for the restora- 
tion of small forests on denuded areas, for the planting 
of trees on lands nearly or quite unfit for agriculture 
the result should be beneficial if the inducement shall 
be strong enough to promote much tree planting. 

Exemption from taxation of lands worth but $10 an 
acre is certainly not much of an object when the cost 
of procuring trees and the labor involved are con- 
sidered. Yet it may be some encouragement in the 
desired direction. It seems as if the exemption should 
have applied to lands valued as high as $25 an acre, at 
the least. Of course the cheese paring legislature had 
an eye to state revenues and confined the exemption 
to cheap lands only. As a matter of fact there are no 
really good agricultural lands in Wisconsin but are 
worth more than $10 an acre, however wild and unim- 
proved they may be. 

If the exemption law could be made to apply to the 


poorer lands in the older settled districts—lands on 
which white beans would scarcely grow, yet included 
in areas that are valued all the way from $25 to $50 
an acre—it would do some good. There are many 
acres of such lands through the middle belt of Wis- 
consin, in such counties as Adams, Waushara, Juneau 
and parts of contiguous counties which would better 
have remained largely in perpetual forests than to 
have been invaded by settlers who have had a hard 
time to get a living. In such districts the exemption 
law is distinctly applicable and it is to be hoped that 
it be taken advantage of to the extent of working out 
a great benefit. 

In the old lumbering sections to the northward, also, 
where farmers are taking up the cutover lands, the 
law should induce owners of tracts of from eighty to 
320 acres to plant out forty acres of timber in each 
instance for a wood lot and forest reserve. Such a 
measure would save the country from becoming a 
treeless waste. 

It would have been well if the law could have been 
liberal enough in its provisions to exempt larger tracts 
so that lumbermen who have extensive holdings of 
cutover lands might have been induced by tax exemp- 
tion to reforest such areas. It always has been their 
complaint that they were taxed too high on such lands, 
and many and loud have been the pleadings that they 
be exempt from taxation as an encouragement to 
reforestation on a large scale. 

In order to secure tax exemption on tree planted 


lands the following preliminaries must be observed 

A description and duplicate plat of all lands planted 
shall be made by the person applying for an exemp 
tion, one copy of which shall be filed in the office of 
the clerk of the town in which the land is located and 
the other in the office of the state forester, at Madison. 
The filing must be on or before May 1 of the year the 
exemption is first claimed. The value of the land may 
be determined in advance of planting by the board of 
tax review in the town wherein the land is located. 
To secure such an appraisement the owner must file in 
the office of the town clerk a written application 
declaring his intention, with a description of the land 
and a request for valuation. The board at its next 
meeting must determine the value of the land. The 
board can summon witnesses and place them under 
oath as in a court of law. If the board shall decide 
that the land is worth more than $10 an acre, and 
therefore not subject to exemption, the owner ean 
make another application in any subsequent year. The 
owner must deposit with the town clerk a sum suf- 
ficient to compensate the mempers of the board for 
their services for one day.. When a tract has been 
planted to trees before its value has been determined 
an allowance of value by the board of review or 
assessor can validate the exemption the same as if the 
value had been determined before planting. There are 
other minor provisions that must be observed, and the 
action of the local board may be appealed from to thie 
state forester, whose decision shall be final. 





FLOOD REGULATION AND NAVIGATION OF IMPORTANT WATERWAYS. 


To those interested in engineering projects one of the 
most interesting problems of the day is the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi river so as to decrease the danger 
of floods and at the same time improve navigation. 

That great river has been the subject of study for 
many years. Nature took care of its vagaries after her 
own fashion before the time of levees. A great flood 
simply spread out all over the low country, dropping its 
load of alluvium to fill up and enrich the overflowed 
lands and at the same time lessen the flood hight in 
the channels. Thus were built up a large portion of 
eastern Louisiana and considerable portions of Arkansas 
and Missouri. But when those fertile regions came to be 
occupied by men who wanted the ground for agriculture 
the floods were nuisances and a menace. Agricultural 
pursuits were practicably impossible under old condi- 
tions. 

Then came the levees and a constant struggle to build 
them higher and stronger; to lessen the grinding action 
of the floods and thus assure safety to the adjacent low- 
lands, to the crops they bear and the homes and business 
establishments of their inhabitants. First one natural 
overflow channel was cut off and then another, until for 
practically the whole distance from Cairo to the Gulf 
the great river came to be confined within walls, with 
no chance for relief except now and then when in a time 
of unwonted strength the floods would break. through and 
cause wide devastation. 

There has long been a suspicion that the process has 


been carried too far, so at times it has been proposed 
to reopen the Atchafalaya and other channels so that 
the floods of the lower Mississippi and the Red River 
might find easier outlet to the Gulf and lessen the danger 
along the immediate river, as at New Orleans. This ides. 
seemed a good one, but it did not take into accoynt 
other points of great congestion, the causes of great 
periodical damage through overflow. 

Originally the floods used to cover a wide extent of 
territory in southeastern Missouri and in eastern Arkan- 
sas. One eminent engineer who has made this subject his 
favorite study through a lifetime proposes that the gov- 
ernment should buy a large part of the valley of the 
St. Francis river and build a series of nine. great reser- 
voirs stretching from opposite Cairo to Helena. This 
alone, he estimates, would cut eight feet, at least, off the 
top of the flood at Cairo and a proportionate amount all 
the way down the river and would maintain navigation 
through the greater part of the dry season by returning 
the water to the river when the floods have subsided. The 
disastrous floods at and below Cairo, by the way, are 
believed to originate entirely in the Ohio, as the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio seldom rise at the same time and the 
Mississippi floods proper are taken care of without dif- 
ficulty. 

But the flood question in the upper Mississippi and 
the Missouri presents some serious problems of different 
solution. The area subject to overflow is much smaller 
than below Cairo, but still is large enough so that a great 





flood may do enormous damage. ‘To control the upper 
Mississippi, reservoirs not below the outlet but at the 
headwaters are proposed. The Mississippi above Minne- 
apolis is measurably controlled at present by the rescr- 
voirs in central and northern Minnesota already con- 
structed, but there are many other streams whose flow 
at certain seasons is sufficient to make conditions danger- 
ous. Among them are the Minnesota, the St. Croix, the 
Chippewa and the Wisconsin, 

We have seen no report on the feasibility of reservoir 
control of the Minnesota, but in the case of the others 
reservoirs can be constructed, which would have material 
effect and not only would lessen flood hights but would 
render to a certain extent navigable these streams, which 
now can be used as transportation routes only for short 
distances or for limited portions of the year. The same 
is true of sorfie other streams of importance below tlie 
Wisconsin on both sides of the Mississippi. If the uppcr 
Mississippi tloods could thus be controlled there then re- 
mains the Missouri. The flow of that river from Councii 
Bluffs to its mouth has been studied for many years, 
but the question of regulation has not yet received tlie 


attention that has been given to other streams. But’ 


even if nothing were done in the way of control of flood 
waters in that river it alone could not produce disas- 
trous floods below its mouth. 

One thing which the deep waterways convention «at 
Memphis, October 4 and 5, should do is to demand that 
all the Mississippi river valley streams should be cou- 
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sidered as a whole and that the government should pre- 
pare itself to adopt a broad and comprehensive policy 
the various parts of which shall fit together so that 
money will no longer be wasted in experiments or mere 
palliative, local measures, but so that all the work to 


be done shall have its bearing upon the final outcome of 
such regulation that disastrous floods may be prevented 
and navigable channels may be maintained throughout 
the season of navigation. 

Of course the particular object of the convention is 


the proposed 14-foot waterway from Chicago to the 
Gulf, but that should be considered as a part of a still 
broader plan which shall embrace not merely the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois rivers but the upper Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Missouri and all their principal tributaries. 





SOUTHERN PINE AND HARDWOOD TIMBER TRADE AND PROSPECTS. 


Various estimates df the total quantity of standing 
yellow pine timber in the south have been made. Other 
guesses or estimates will be ventured in the future, but 
it is doubtful if ever the statisticians will agree. The 
quantity of yellow pine timber now available for man- 
ufacture forms the basis of many warm discussions. 
One learned observer claims that there is enough for 
ten years, another for fifteen years, another for twenty 
years, others that the supply will last indefinitely. 

” Regardless of quantity available for future use, a 
development of the last two years has been the advent 
of what may be termed the cleaning up process of some 
of the heaviest timber districts in the south. The trade 
generally is familiar with the larger transactions in 
yellow pine timber carried out during the last eight- 
een months, and is aware that but few large tracts of 
choice yellow pine stumpage remain to form the basis 
of future great milling operations. Such holdings com- 
prise the bulk of remaining yellow pine timber not now 
This timber is 
available for manufacture provided those desiring to 
turn it into lumber are willing to pay the price asked 
for it. The ‘* 


owned by manufacturing concerns. 


going’’ price at present is $4 to $5 a 
thousand feet, and this in many cases means a timber 
land valuation of $60 to $80 an acre. In all there prob- 
ably are not more than a dozen of these large tracts 
containing anywhere from 300,000,000 to 600,000,000 
feet of choice yellow pine timber. The price set by 
the owners of such tracts is recognized as the highest 
It is, 


the lowest price the owners of these tracts 


price yellow pine now will bring on the market. 
however, 
will accept. 

In nearly every part of the great southern pine belt 
are to be found distriets where already the cleaning 


up process has begun. Manufacturers of lumber are 
buying tracts of timber mixed in with their holdings, 


these tracts ranging in extent from 20 to as much as 
500 or in some cases 1,000 acres, and scantily timbered. 
Some of this timber is of second growth; other tracts 


represent that character of growth which was rejected 
by the manufacturers when the timber supply first 
was secured. Purchases of this kind represent the 
gleanings from the great pine forests of the south. The 
timber could not be handled with profit by any manu- 
facturer save those with facilities already established 
or by a small portable mill. The prices paid for such 
lots of timber range all the way from 50 cents to $3 
a thousand feet. Additional supplies of this sort 
enable the operators securing them to prolong the life 
of their mills and also provide a market for timber 
which otherwise would have little value either to the 
holder or to a subsequent manufacturer. 

Another departure in southern pine circles was intro- 
duced this year. Everyone familiar with the character 
of timber growth in the south is aware that a consid- 
than a thousand feet where mixed with shortleaf pine, 
Heretofore this timber has been overlooked almost en- 
tirely, and, inasmuch as the average stand of hardwood 
to the acre is very light, averaging probably not more 
than a thousand feet where mixed with shortleaf pine, 
a second cutting would prove very expensive, if not a 
commercial impossibility. Several of the large pine 
manufacturers in Arkansas and north Louisiana have 
entered into contracts with hardwood men whereby the 
latter agree to take all the hardwood timber the lands 
contain, paying a good price for the logs delivered at 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 7.—That the car 
shortage will be pronounced there is no question 
and it now looks as if the shortage in the south 
will be felt seriously very shortly. If dealers 
generally will place orders for large cars during 
the next sixty days the situation will be relieved 
very materially. 











the mill. These contracts differ in their nature, but the 
effect is the same in each case, as they provide a means 
whereby the hardwood growth can be turned into cash. 

Lumber manufacturers have been engaged in a still 
hunt for timber for twelve months or more. Some of 
the largest transactions in the south have been re- 
corded during the last two years. Lately, however, 
the market has been quiet save for the relatively small 
disbursements by operators for timber contiguous to 
their mills. This ‘‘corralled’’ timber is going to play 
an important part in the life of some of the largest 
plants in the south. One Louisiana operator is said to 
have bought, in small lots, within the last year 60,000,- 
000 feet of pine. Some of these purchases would not 
contain more than 2,500 feet to the acre and a very 
small percentage of them would average more than 
6,000 feet to the acre. 

Manufacturers do not relish the idea of paying $4 to 
$5 a thousand for stumpage, although few of them would 
willingly close out their holdings at a less figure. 
Those who have title to the large tracts of yellow pine 
are not forcing sales, as they are convinced that within 
a year or eighteen months they will be tendered what 
they now ask, with the possibility, of course, that even 
higher prices may be secured. The dearth of trans- 
actions during the last six months should not be attrib- 
uted to lack of disposition to buy but to lack of abil- 
ity. Money.has been scarce, and while the manufac- 
turers have not been seriously inconvenienced on this 
seore it has been very difficult to secure funds to launch 
new enterprises. In the face of this quietude, however, 
timber values this year have reached the figures men- 
tioned and show indication of no weakness whatever. 
For example, one big operator in Louisiana was offered 
$65 an acre for his holdings. He said he would take 
$70. A few weeks later a prospective buyer agreed to 
pay $70 and was told that the price had advanced to 
$75. ‘‘If he offers me $75 I am going to ask $80,’’ 
said the mill man in conclusion. 








TIMBER AND LUMBERING CONDITIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


“Will you inform me regarding timber, lumber and 


milling conditions in British Columbia, especially on 
Vancouver island and in Vancouver and vicinity?’’ This 
is the substance of an inquiry to the editor of. the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a Louisiana manufacturer. 


The inquiry is so large a one that it can be answered 
only in outline. 

The timber of British Columbia is substantially the 
same us that of Washington and Idaho. That of most 
gener! production now is Douglas fir and perhaps next 
in importance is western or yellow pine. There are 


several varieties of pine, however, which are found 
chiefly in the mountain districts east of the Vancouver 
region. In that district are also fir, red cedar, hemlock 
and spruce. The last named is the same species as the 
famous wood tributary to Grays harbor in Washington. 
It is called the great or tideland spruce. Of this wood 
Britis Columbia has far larger quantities than has 
Washington, though it is largely confined to the coast 
district north of the fir range. The pines of central 
and western British Columbia are part of the magnifi- 
cently forested belt that extends through eastern Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

Wherever conditions are at all favorable timber 
grows luxuriantly in British Columbia, but so much of 
the province is mountainous and too rugged for good 
timber that it is estimated to contain not much if any 
more yood timber than is to be found in Washington. 
The timber of recognized commercial value is ‘confined 
to the coast and to the valleys and to the slopes of the 
many rivers and lakes which interlace the province where 
such slopes are not too steep. 

There are two lumber districts which have been chiefly 
develo ved; one east of the Caseades, in the Kootenai 
and Yale districts, the characteristic wood of which is 


pine (though with considerable fir, cedar, hemlock and 
larch), and the coast district, development of which has 
reached considerable magnitude only in the southern 


part of Vaneouver island and around the city of Van- 
touver on the mainland. The characteristic wood of this 
istrict is fir with considerable red cedar, hemlock and 
Spruce. Most of the timber is acquired directly from 
the provincial government. There are fee simple hold- 
Ings, some of which are in the market, and there are 
railroad grant lands in the eastern part of the province, 
but the larger part of the timber is held under timber 
cutting licenses. These licenses are issued by the year, 
renewable, if their terms are complied with, for a total 
of twenty-one years.. East of the Cascades the charge 
18 $115 for each license and west of the Cascade range 
$140 a year for each license. Each license covers 640 


acres, or one square mile, as near as it can be made 


to conform to topography. That is to say, claims are 
staked out the lines of which run to the points of the 
compass, none of the lines being less than forty chains 
in length except in cases where such a length can not be 
obtained. The appellant must, in addition to filing his 
claim with the commissioner of lands and works, adver- 
tise in a certain way for a specified period in order that 
possible adverse claimants may be notified. 

The timber at present considered accessible, either 
because of topography or nearness to manufacturing 
centers, has been so thoroughly covered by licenses that 
in most cases now those who desire to secure timber 
have to buy the licenses (which are transferable) from 
present licensees. Going prices for such purchases range 
from 25 cents to $1 a thousand feet (sometimes more 
for specially desirable tracts); in addition to which the 
purchaser must assume the annual rental fee of $140 
a square mile in the coast district, and when the timber 
is cut must pay a royalty of 50 cents a thousand on all 
timber suitable for saw logs, piles, spars, railroad ties, 
mining props, or shingle bolts. 

Last winter the government introduced in the provin- 
cial parliament a measure raising the old stumpage 
dues. It was abandoned for the time being but it is 
expected that it will be introduced again next year and 
that thereafter the royalty will be either 75 cents or $1. 
The annual rental covers all the taxes and charges except 
surveying fees, which, by the way, are high; most official 
surveyors, who are obliged to be employed before timber 
ean be cut, charge $25 a day for their services. The 
total cost of stumpage, therefore, is well defined, so 
that a lumber manufacturing business can be started 
with pretty nearly every element of chance, except fire, 
eliminated. 

The lumber industry of British Columbia is well 
organized and mills are equal, on the average, to those 
found across the line in Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana; though perhaps there is a larger percentage of 
mills somewhat old-fashioned in their equipment and 
methods. But the lumber industry of the province has 
been growing rapidly during the last ten years, handi- 
capped though it has been by inability to procure 
American machinery except at a high tariff charge and 
by the American duty on lumber and shingles. Both, 
however, are being overcome; the former by the build- 
ing of machinery in Canada under American patents 
and.the latter by the rapid development of the Canadian 
agricultural northwest, which is using about all the 
British Columbia lumber that is available. Practically 
all of the lumber produced in the mountain districts 
east of the Cascades is sold either locally or in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba. Much of the lumber pro- 


duced in the coast districts goes to the same markets, 
although there is a heavy export trade. 

Logging is done chiefly by water. Nearly all mills 
either in the mountains or on the coast receive logs by 
water, although sometimes logging roads are used to 
move them from the timber to streams, lakes or tide- 
water. There are only a few exclusive rail operations 
and most of them are small ones. A good map of 
British Columbia will show the situation in this respect 
in the mountain districts, on the Kootenai, Columbia 
and Fraser rivers and others; on Kootenai lake, the 
Arrow lakes, Oknagan lake etc. Inasmuch as the timber 
grows almost entirely along or directly tributary to the 
streams, railroads are not necessary except where the 
streams are too unruly to be driven, which is often the 
case. On the coast the channels, inlets etc. are so numer- 
ous and so thoroughly penetrate the country that logging 
railroads of any considerable length are seldom needed. 
Perhaps the greatest fields for them are in that com- 
paratively level country southeast of Vancouver and on 
Vancouver island itself. On the latter timber grows 
heavily on considerable areas of comparatively level land 
and at a considerable distance from practicable logging 
streams or channels. 

There is only one great center of manufacture in the 
coast districts and that is Vancouver and the towns in 
its vicinity where the industry is well concentrated. 
A good deal of the timber on Vancouver island is taken 
to the mainland for manufacture, partly because the 
mills there have the advantage of rail transportation 
and at the same time are as well situated as those on 
the island for shipment by water. There are a good 
many mills on Vancouver island, however, but there is 
no important center of manufacture. Victoria has the 
most mills of any point on the island but most of them 
are small. 

On the whole the advantages of lumber manufacture 
in British Columbia compare favorably with those to be 
found in the adjacent states. While its product is ata 
disadvantage of $2 a thousand in United States markets 
it has its own extensive markets in the provinces to the 
east and a prosperous export trade, with the advantage 
of timber, as yet, cheaper than across the international 
line. Except for the annual rental, which amounts to 
only 1 to 2 cents a thousand feet, the government car- 
ries the investment until the timber is cut. Yet it 
should be said that the available timber is now so well 
covered by timber leases that those. who wish especially 
desirable tracts are likely to have to pay a considerable 
bonus to present holders, waich bonus will sometimes 
bring the cost of the timber well up toward the prices 
obtained in Washington. 
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SALES OF MONTANA LARCH AND PINE 


Sales of larch and pine by mills embraced in the 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
amounted to 8,542,197 feet in July this year, compared 
to 8,962,791 in July of 1906. 

Among the significant features of the statement sent 
out by the secretary, aside from the comparative fall- 
ing off of 420,594 feet, are the increase of local sales and 
the comparative decline in shipments to North Dakota. 

In July, 1906, local consumption equaled 233,825 
feet; in July, 1907, local consumption required 638,879 
feet, a notable increase. 

In July of last year 5,731,599 feet was sold to North 
Dakota; in the same month this year the requirement 


in that state had dropped to 2,741,050 feet, or more 
than one-half. 

This year the sale of lumber in South Dakota was 
646,036 feet, against 44,905 in July, 1906. Probably 
the remarkable gain in this state as offset against the 
loss in North Dakota can be accounted for by the rela- 
tive conditions of the grain crops in the two states, 
there having been more doubt in the north state about 
the outcome than in the southern one. 

A eurious result shows forth in shipments to Wis- 
consin, which were 317,000 feet in July, this year, 
against 125,000 in July, 1906. 

Montana required 3,377,905 feet of larch and pine 


IN JULY. 


in July this year, compared to 1,711,338 feet in the 
like month last year. Taking that result, with the 
large increase of local sales at the mills, and the pros- 
pect is suggested that in time Montana will take the 
bulk of lumber cut by the mills of that state. 

Montana larch and pine are sold and shipped to both 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Kans::s 
Missouri, New York, New Jersey,+*Pennsylvania, Indi 
ana, New England states, British Columbia and Col, 
rado. Such a widespread disposition of Montana Juin 
ber shows that it has acquired an enviable reputativn 
and that its manufacturers are energetic promoters of 
sales of the products of their mills. 





CONTINUED BUSINESS PROSPERITY ASSURED BY CROP OUTCOME. 


The crop report for September 1, issued by the de- 
partment of agriculture, indicates that the condition in 
respect to the staple crops, while not as favorable as 
that of a like date in 1906, sufficiently shows that the 
country will have enough fo? its domestic use and a siz- 
able amount for export. Based on the statistics sum- 
marized the department estimates that the total yield 
of the leading three cereals will be: 


1907. 1906. 
625,000,000 735,000,000 


IE, ase, ,0:4 creecsieraiacassis neal 
NIN $550.5. cused aca oma een 2,518,000,000 2,927,000,000 
Ns anda odd ae wks aa 745,000,000 964,000,000 


Thus a decrease is indicated of 110,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 409,000,000 bushels of corn and 219,000,000 
bushels of oats. While these decreases are considerable 
when compared to the totals in each instance and the 
comparative totals in each year, the falling off is not 
enough to cause serious scarcity. As for the commer- 
cial aspect of the situation, such shortage as appears 
will stimulate market activity and enhance prices so 
that producers will make a large profit on what they 
have to sell; in fact, the result will create a purchasing 
power probably equal to and possibly in excess of that 
proceeding from last year’s crops. 

The condition of spring wheat September 1 was 77.1, 
compared to 79.4 on August 1. This decline was caused 
by frost in the northern portion of the territory of pro- 
duction. 

Corn is backward and further deterioration may be 
shown on October 1. Much will depend on the weather, 
which since September 1 has been rather cold for the 


time of year. Yet throughout the southern and middle 
belt corn has matured beyond damage from frost. It 
is probable that there will be a considerable percentage 
of soft corn this year, which will go into feed. For all 
sound corn there will be comparatively high prices and 
the crop will contribute greatly to the wealth of farmers. 

General reports indicate fairly average crops through- 
out the country. There will not be a surplus sufficient 
to depress the markets while there will be enough to 
stimulate trade in all the leading branches. 

The farmers and planters through this year’s crops 
will add to the wealth they have so remarkably accu- 
mulated in recent years. Having thrown off the burden 
of debt generally, they can use this year’s income for 
making improvements and buying the goods that go to 
make up the comforts and Juxuries of life. There is 
sufficient in the year’s agricultural outcome to assure 
a continuance of prosperity if the bond and stock specu- 
lators will only let the business of the country go on in 
the even tenor of its way. 

It is cheerful to note what E. H. Harriman, the great 
railroad magnate, said lately on returning from an ex- 
tensive trip through mid-country to the Pacific coast. 
Half indignantly, half jeeringly, he scouted the assump- 
tion that there is any depression in business outside of 
wall Street speculative circles. He says that throughout 
the country he has traversed there is a well maintained 
rush of business. The middle west, the southwest and the 
Pacific coast are full of resources that are being so ener 
getically developed that the thousands engaged in various 
enterprises have no time to think of skyscrapers, brokers, 


stocks, bonds or a tight money market. In the we-t 
there is plenty of money for any legitimate enterprise 
without dependence on Wall Street. 

‘*Why a panic?’’ he asks. ‘‘What’s the use of one? 
The country is enormously rich. Out in the west, th 
southwest, the northwest, the people are too busy making 
money to lose time in searching the future in the hope 
of having trouble develop for them. Passenger and 
freight traffic has been enormous on all lines, crops are 
big, the manufacturers are running their concerns f\)!l 
capacity and the merchants are laying in big lines of 
expensive goods. The material, if not the speculative 
wealth of the country is enormous and the soil is giving 
promise of great prosperity.’’ 

Moreover, he said that the cotton crop of Texas will 
approximate 4,000,000 bales, her wheat crop will be stu 
pendous, her oil is bringing her vast wealth. Other sou! 
ern states are prospering as never before. In fact, the 
whole nation is booming, according to the views attrib 
uted to Mr. Harriman. 

Making some allowance for the coloring given to the 
spectacular railroad man’s utterance by the newspaper 
reporters, there is no doubt that Mr. Harriman was much 
impressed and aroused by the abounding prosperity that 
he observed west of the Allegheny mountains. Every 
word he may have said about the resources, industrial 
and business activity of the great interior and western 
coast country can be substantiated by the faets. [i 
there were to be depression it would have to make head 
way against influences that should make for continued 
prosperity. 
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LOGICAL POSITION SUSTAINED BY JUDICIAL OPINION. 


For many years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has con- 
tended that a carlot of lumber was a unit, and that 
consignees had not the privilege of accepting a part of 
such and rejecting the remainder. 

The position of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this 
matter has been sustained in every detail by an opinion 
handed down July 3 by the supreme court of Iowa. The 
case was that of the Pacific Timber Company vs. the 
lowa Windmill & Pump Company. 

The contract for the purchase of a carload of lumber, 
the court holds, is entire and not severable; that it is 
not possible, legally, for the purchaser to accept a part 
and to reject the remainder, although the amounts and 
the price a thousand feet of each item may be stipulated 
in the contract. 

The case was first brought to trial in Cedar Rapids 
county, Iowa, and was taken to the superior court of 
that county. This court decided in favor of the de- 
fendant, holding that said defendant had the right to 
accept part of the lumber and to reject the remainder, 
paying only for that which was accepted. The Pacific 
Timber Company, which does business in the state of 
Washington, and which has its eastern office in Minne- 
apolis, appealed the case to the lowa supreme court and 
that court unanimously reversed the opinion of the lower 
court, and held that it was impossible to accept a part 


of a ear unless the entire carload shipment was paid for. 

The order for the carload read as follows: 

You may ship us the following carload of lumber, to be 
shipped in a box car; dressed four sides, the four material 
to measure 3% after dressed. And the five material to 
measure 4% after dressed. To be no cross grained mate 
rial, free of shake, and large pitch pockets. To be free of 
knots only such as we herewith describe. eee 
80 pieces 4x4—20. 40 pieces 5x5-—30. 

80 pieces 4x4—22. 60 pieces 5x5—26. 

50 pieces 4x4—26. 50 pieces 5x5— 20. 

30 pieces 5x5—32. 

_ The price of the 4x4 is to be $26.25 a thousand; 5x5, 
$27.25. Terms, sixty days, 2 percent off for cash within 
five days from receipt of lumber. 

. The carload of lumber was received and unloaded by 
the defendant, who kept for his own uses all that which 
he claimed was not defective. The remainder was held 
subject to the plaintiff’s order. The part of the carload 
accepted was paid for. 

In deciding the case the supreme court of lowa says 
that the only question to be decided was as to whether 
or not the contract was entire or separable. Continuing, 
it says: ‘‘As a general rule, it may be said that a 
contract is entire when by its terms, nature and pur 
pose it contemplates and intends that each and all of 
its parts and consideration shall be common each to the 
other and ‘interdependent.’ ’’ 


The opinion of the supreme court then goes on to sas 
that the question of the divisibility of a contract aut 
the same time one of intention, and under the orde 
given for the carload of lumber it holds that the inten 
tion was to order the entire carload as a unit. 

The court does not lay down this principle as ap)ly 
ing to all contracts, but states emphatically that in any 
similar case which might come before it the court would 
have to be governed entirely by the terms of the con 
tract. 

In the case in point the court holds that neither of the 
parties, when making the contract, intended it to b 
severable, and says that the Pacific Timber Company, 
located more than 2,000 miles away trom the defendant 
company, would never have considered shipping a car 
load of lumber with the intention of having cach 
separate piece made the basis of an independent con 
tract. t 
To make the matter stronger the court lays down the 
rule that as the order was for a car, and as the freight 
was paid on the car, the fact that the dimensions «and 
other conditions were specified counts for nothing, 80 
far as the fulfillment of the contract is concerned. 
Therefore the case was reversed and the Pacifie Timber 
Company held to be entitled to full payment for the 
entire carload of lumber as ordered by the defendant. 





SUPERIOR MAPLE AND MAPLE FLOORING OF MICHIGAN. 


Hard or sugar maple flooring had a hard time in 
gaining recognition as against oak, southern pine, ash 
and other hardwoods. In the late ’70s and early ’80s of 
the last century it was much sandwiched in with black 
walnut to make a floor of variegated color, but the 
walnut was so much softer than maple that the floor 
did not wear evenly and finally went out of fashion. 

Many will recall when hardwood dealers of Chicago 
used to have maple strips ripped into flooring for stock 
that they carried in limited quantity and sold out a 
few hundred feet or less at a time. It was used mostly 
for kitchens in dwelling houses. At length it came 
to be used in warehouses, stores and other places-where 
a hard, wearable wood was required, in warehouses it 
being laid on pine two-inch or inch-and-a-half stuff as 
a base. But in the east. maple flooring, cut six inches 
or more in width, was quite anciently used for flooring 
in farm houses. We well remember when a boy that 
our mother’s kitchen was floored with that kind of 
stuff, which was as smooth as glass, and gave us the 
trip when we entered the house with frozen snow on 
our boot heels. 

When the skating rink craze swept over the country 
in the early ’80s maple flooring suddenly _ bounded 
into extensive use, and the demand sank as suddenly 
when the rink vogue passed away. But the usefulness 
of maple flooring got such a start that the demand for 
other purposes than rink floors remained permanent. 


and gradually it grew to notably large proportions. 

Within recent years the manufacture of maple floor- 
ing has become so perfected by improved machinery 
and end matching that it is now one of the finer fin- 
ished products of the planing mills. As the process 
has been perfected the demand has inereased until now 
it is world wide. With the enlargement of requirement 
have come great plants for turning out flooring, and 
that has stimulated the demand for maple stumpage 
and made holdings of such growth valuable where once 
it was mainly devoted to firewood and for making 
sugar from its sap. 

The hard, rock or sugar maple, as it is variously 
called, is described in Julia E. Roberts’ Tree Book as 
follows: 

‘“The sugar maple (acer sacharinum) is one of the 
most characteristic and valuable trees in the eastern 
forests of America. It leads all the other maples—it 
is the reliable, conservative member of the family— 
slower than many of them and less brilliant, but with 
staying qualities, an absolutely dependable tree. Soft 
maples come and go; these come and stay, standing 
always tall and proud under their leafy crowns. They 
are hardy, clean and vigorous. They turn gradually 
to gold and reds in the fall and drop their burden of 
foliage without haste.’’ 

Nowhere does the hard maple abound more profusely 
and attain greater perfection than in Michigan, and 


here the manufacture of flooring has reached the great 
est output and a perfection at the very summit, — lhe 
growth of maple trees along the roadsides, on the bor 
ders of farms and in village and city streets in 
Michigan has made it a country beautiful, rivaling 
the far famed elm studded avenues of New England. 

There has been too much slaughtering of the sugar 
maple in the Wolverine state, a fact that some time 
will be grievously regretted; for maple does not grow 
in a day and it will be a long time before denuded 
lands can be reforested and show the magnificcnt 
growth of the ancient forest. In no other portion of 
the country can be found such solid areas of ma le 
land as is characteristic of the northern part of ‘le 
peninsular state. 

While the greater lumber companies are cutting 4 
vast amount of maple each year, they have come tw 4 
full realization of its value, and no more will tls 
precious timber be slaughtered and burned up in log 
heaps in the land clearing process as was the case '')) 
to a few years ago. No part of the maple tree but 
the brush of the branches but that can be converted 
into salable product, even cordwood commanding 4 
profitable price, it always being salable. 

Maple is converted into various articles of com 
meree, but flooring takes the bulk of the straight bo«) 
wood. The color of maple timber is brownish in the 
heart and almost ivory white in the sap wood. In the 
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manufacture of flooring the white sap is converted 
into clear flooring that commands the highest price, 
while the brown and mixed colors take lower grades 
whieh are sold at corresponding prices. The grain of 
uaple is close and compact. The wood is heavy, hard, 
trong and susceptible of high polish. It wears evenly 
und smooth and is very durable but should not be 
exposed to alternate dampness and dryness. 
Unquestionably the highest quality and the most 
nagnificent growth of hard maple found anywhere is 
i) that range of it in the northern portion of the 


. Grayling to the straits of Mackinac. 


southern peninsula of Michigan from Cadillac and 
Of the pre- 
dominant hardwood forests of this region it is esti- 
mated that 40 percent is sugar maple. Though much 
maple in this region has been cut there is a large 
percentage still left that will constitute material for 
the flooring and other maple using industries for many 
years. This result will be secured from the fact that 
the grez.t lumber concerns like those at Cadillac, Boyne 
City, Traverse City, Bay City, Saginaw and other 
points own a large part of the remaining stumpage, 


every tree of which will be husbanded for commercial 
purposes. Years ago such land could have been 
bought for a song: Much of it passed into the hands 
of settlers under the homestead act. The railroads and 
the Soo Canal Company acquired much, through state 
grants. But of late years the lumber companies have 
secured large holdings the timber of which is held at 
lofty figures which preclude the taking up of lands 
by farmers until the valuable timber has been cut off, 
and even then the land is sold at $6, $10 and some- 
times $15 an acre. 





(he supreme court of Michigan in an opinion filed 
iv 15, 1907, in the consolidated cases of Olds vs. the 
mmissioner of the state land office and the Michigan 
i.and & Lumber Company vs. the commissioner of the 
ite land office, has decided some intricate and im- 
irtant questions arising from the selection of certain 
nds claimed by one side to be swamp lands and by 
ic other side to be the bed of Lake St. Clair under 
vamp land serip. 
lhe ease has considerable bearing on some questions 
hich have arisen in the south, particularly in Louis- 
ana, Where there has been much litigation over the 
question whether or not particular property was or was 
t swamp land. The cases in point were petitions for 
andamus against the commissioner of the state land 
lice to compel him to issue patents to certain lands. 
contention of appellants was that thé land com- 
ssioner should issue patents to the land in question 
r the following reasons: 
lirst—That the survey known as the Bartholomew 
survey, which had been formally approved by the 
redecessor of the respondent commissioner, designated 
lands in question as swamp lands and in previous 
tigation the state of Michigan had continuously 
serted the lands to be such. 
Second—That the survey and sale act of 1899 under 
i a certain survey known as the Davis survey was 
le was a legislative declaration that the lands in 
tion were swamp or overflowed lands and as such 
hinding upon all departments of the state govern- 


(‘pon the first proposition it was argued that the 
was estopped to deny the alleged fact that these 
‘ids were swamp or overflowed lands, and as to the 
coud proposition it was argued that ‘‘a determina- 
of the state legislature of the character of state 
uds is binding upon the courts and upon the land 
imissioner like all other departments of the state 
ernment; he ean not assert that to be the bed of 
ike which the legislature has declared to be 
Wimp 
\ppellant’s brief traced the history of the lands 
the time they passed to the state in 1850 and 
wed that they had been surveyed and declared to 


MICHIGAN COURT DECIDES IMPORTANT SWAMP 


be swamp lands and that after the making of the 
Bartholomew survey in 1890 an attempt was made to 
obtain the federal government’s approval to the survey. 
This attempt failed and afterward four test cases in 
ejectment were begun by the state, based upon the 
Bartholomew survey and the claim that the St. Clair 
flats were swamp land and in. one of these cases the 
contention of the state was upheld. It was further 
contended that no resurvey had been ordered or made 
and therefore the relator had the right to locate, rely- 
ing on the approved survey, and was entitled to his 
patent. The contention of the respondent land com- 
missioner was that the lands in question were not in 
fact swamp lands within the meaning of the swamp 
land grant of 1850, but that they were submerged 
lands and a part of the bottom of Lake St. Clair; 
that the lands were never identified by the state or 
federal government as swamp lands within the mean- 
ing of the act of Congress granting swamp lands to 
the state of Michigan; that Act No. 130 of the pub- 
lished acts of Michigan of 1883 did not authorize the 
petitioners to select swamp lands the character of 
which was determined subsequent to the date the act 
was approved and that that act appropriated to Living- 
stone county only such swamp lands as were at said 
date patented to the state or had been at that time 
identified as swamp lands by competent authority, 
state or federal, the date of such approval being May 
31, 1883; also that no application had been made to the 
state or federal government for the survey or identi- 
fication as swamp lands of that portion of the lands 
described in relator’s petition and that there had been 
no refusal on the part-of the federal government to 
survey or identify such lands as swamp lands under 
the act of 1850. 

Practically all the questions involved in this case 
arose previously in the case of Olds vs. the commis- 
sioner of the state land office, which was decided in 
134 Michigan, 442, and in that case the court held 
that the principal question involved was ‘‘whether or 
not the land in controversy is swamp land and within 
the province of the swamp land act of 1850.’’ In 
this case the same question arose and also the question 
whether or not the Bartholomew survey, made thirty- 


LAND CASE. 


seven years after the swamp land act of 1850, although 
duly approved by the state, was sufficient evidence to 
establish the status of the lands in 1850. The court 
held that the state was not estopped to assert that 
these lands were submerged lands in 1850, this survey 
to the contrary. 

With reference to the contention that the state had 
in previous litigation continuously declared these lands 
to be swamp lands and thereby had deprived itself of 
the privilege of declaring them to be submerged lands 
it was held that the elements of estoppel were not 
present, none of the parties to this litigation having 
been involved in the previous suits referred to. As to 
the contention that the survey and sale act of 1899 
characterized these lands as swamp lands it is held 
that the purpose of that act was clear and evident and 
it was not the intention of the legislature to make the 
lands in question subject to entry as swamp lands. 

Finally, the opinion holds that after an examination 
of the evidence it was not clearly shown that the land 
was swamp or overflowed land in 1850; and therefore 
applying the familiar rule that a writ of mandamus 
will not issue until the applicant has shown a clear 
right to it the writ was denied. Finding no material 
error the judgment of the lower court was sustained. 

From the mass of technicalities arising in this case 
the principal point involved appears to be that in the 
petitioners’ attempts to establish their right to a pat- 
ent they failed to prove the character of the land in 
question at the time the swamp land act was passed, 
that is, in 1850. 

Apparently the correct way to have established the 
right to title in this case would have been to secure 
the federal or state government’s declaration that the 
selected lands were swamp lands at and prior to 1850. 
Failing to secure such a declaration it was clearly 
impossible to establish the status of the land at that 
time. This case, consequently, points the way to a 
correct establishment of title to swamp and other 
lands taken up under class grants. It also establishes 
another precedent for denying the legality of title to 
any lands which have been taken up under such grants 
and which did not at the time of the passage of such 
legislation come clearly within. its provisions. 
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PROGRESS IN THE REBUILDING OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


was natural if not inevitable that a building boom 

ould follow closely in the path of the great San Fran- 

) fire which destroyed a large part of the city about 

liteen months ago. Some means of housing the people 

il the business interests were imperative. There was 

\citement in the hereulean task and quick action in the 

leavor. It was imperatively necessary that the people 

should rally from the stupor in which the holocaust had 

rown them or the great city would succumb to its dis 
aster, 

\fter it was known that the insurance companies would 
iulemnify poliey holders for their losses a foundation 

which to build was established. At once the people 

ame active and rebuilding of the city was begun. To 
observant onlooker the resurrection of San Fran- 
' from its ashes has been accomplished in a marvel- 
manner, In the haste of rebuilding naturally much 
perfeet work was done and the call for men and 
\terials, never surpassed in the history of any city in 
country, upset traditions and stability when boom 
ve affairs are contrasted with normal trade. 

During the twelve months immediately following the 

‘aster all usual considerations were pushed aside and 

ced became the dominating factor. Speculation caused 

edit to be strained to the utmost limit. Workmen and 
naterials were called in from all directions, rents became 
uh and values so inflated as seriously to disturb credit 
ses. Banking institutions found it difficult to deter- 
‘ine what percent of the inflated valuation safely 
uld be loaned so that when business again became 
ormal they would not hold paper representing the full 
ilue—possibly excess value—of the property pledged 
is Sceurity. 
Level headed business men of San Francisco regard 
© excessive costs of reconstruction as inevitable and 
\ necessary part of the loss brought about through the 
ustrumentality of quake and fire. They realize also 
‘he necessity of eliminating the fevers of speculation 
ind inflation. Within a year $78,000,000 of insurance 
money had. been expended. Over $300,000,000 of insur- 
anee is said to be still due or paid the owners of prop- 
erty in San Francisco damaged or destroyed by the fire. 
"his sum should go far toward the rehabilitation of the 
city, particularly as the work now can be done at a lower 
cost than heretofore prevailed. 

Financial interests and men of affairs came to the 
conclusion that the cost of building was too high and 
‘hat in the interests of safety it was necessary to pierce 
the boom bubble. A halt was called late in the spring 
and its effort on the building trades was felt imme- 


diately. It may be that a depressed security market in 
the east and the large crop of rumors regarding business 
depression had something to do with this change of 
front in San Francisco. In any event the boomers found 
it impossible to continue their highly lucrative work. 
Local troubles also contributed to bring about the 
change. 

Sane business men hold that the after effects of a 
boom more than offset whatever advantage they may 
reap by reason of high prices during the time they 
continue. This has been particularly true of the lumber 
trade of the Coast. The insatiable demand for lumber 
in San Francisco last year not only caused prices to 
advance by leaps and bounds, the rates for carrying 
lumber to double up, but also destroyed the previous 
satisfactory means of supplying the wants of lumber 
consumers in the Golden Gate city. <A flood of lumber 
was set in the Bay of San Francisco by lumber producers 
in Oregon and Washington. Dockroom became so scarce 
as to command a premium. Rates advanced from a 
basis of $4.50 and $5 to $9 and $10 a thousand feet. 

During the continuance of the boom southern Cali- 
fornia searcely could secure enough lumber to supply 
the needs of consumers and prices as a matter of course 
advanced at a tremendous rate. Dealers in southern 
California found it difficult to supply the requirements 
of their trade and experienced a great deal more diffi- 
culty in answering the loud protests of their customers 
at the high prices it was necessary to pay. One of the 
outcomes of conditions at San Francisco was to demor- 
alize previously established rules for grading and cause 
inexperienced men to engage in the lumber business. 
Their affairs, of course, were carried on without regard 
to system or precedence. Lumber was grabbed from 
incoming vessels regardless of quality and without much 
attention being paid to prices because it was known that 
hundreds of builders stood ready to take the lumber 
as fast as it could be delivered. When orders were 
issued to check up eredits more carefully this helter 
skelter manner of doing business received a setback. 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 3.—-The only dark spot 
on the horizon here, lies in the certainty of a 
greater or less car shortage as the busy season 
opens up._ ME Dy ae 
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Since this change of front the regular dealers have been 
endeavoring to restore order and they have met with 
partial success. Fewer random cargoes now are reaching 
the market and vessel charges for carrying lumber have 
declined to the rates in effect before the fire. Operators 
who are in the lumber business to stay now are hopeful 
of building up a systematic and normal basis for 
handling lumber. 

During the building boom redwood shared to some 
extent in the excitement. The enormous stocks in pile 
at Black Diamond almost disappeared as a result of the 
efforts of manufacturers to supply the demand. When 
building operatitons slacked up stocks, both at mill and 
at Black Diamond, the concentrating point, were far 
below normal. Operators welcomed the cessation in 
demand as giving them an opportunity to rearrange 
their affairs and get ready for future trade. During the 
last six months, instead of endeavoring to push sales 
the upper grades of redwood have been accumulated 
quietly at Black Diamond and stocks now at that point 
are a little heavier than are ordinarily carried. The 
demand already has increased, however, and the letup 
in the requirements of the local trade has enabled pro- 
ducers to handle the eastern business to better advan- 
tage. When the California demand again shall have 
reached a normal basis the stocks in pile at Black 
Diamond will find a ready. sale. 

The tidewater mills in Washington and Oregon cater- 
ing to the coastwise trade have reaped whatever advan- 
tages and whatever disadvantages the fluctuating con- 
ditions at San Francisco have brought about. After 
they have checked up the net results of inflation and 
depression in the trade they probably will find the gain 
in one instance has been offset by the loss in the other. 
Lumbermen do not like a spasmodic business and this 
feature of the trade during the last eighteen months 
doubtless is to them the most unsatisfactory one it 
possesses. 

While the fir trade has been influenced by the fluctuat- 
ing demand at San Francisco, producers of white and 
sugar pine with rail outlets to the east have been dis- 
posing of their factory lumber in the markets of the 
interior to the extent of their ability to ship, and at 
profitable figures. The interior sash and door factories 
have not been able to accommodate a surplus of western 
pine. Scarcity of equipment has been a serious handi- 
cap. Producers, however, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there is a good demand for practically all the 
shop lumber that can be pushed through to eastern 
points of consumption. 
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A WESTERN STORY OF LUMBER INTRIGUE RIVALING BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S BEST. 


A staff correspondent of the Detroit News, who also 
is special writer for the Minneapolis Journal and a 
member of the staffs of other daily papers, has unearthed 
a frightful case of duplicity in the far west. Every 
writer of fiction, every space filler and literary hack mm 
the country should get in communication with the gen- 
tleman who in grand simplicity signs himself ‘‘ Miller’’ 
and ascertain the brand of dope he uses. It certainly 
is effective. 

This article from Wallace, Ida., under date of August 
31, in no uncertain term states these ‘‘facts’’: The 
Weyerhaeuser-Hill syndicate or interest laid its plans 
whereby the rates on lumber were to be advanced. It 
was thought an increase of 10 cents a hundred pounds 
from Pacific coast manufacturing districts would result 
in curtailing the trade to such an extent that the mills 
would be forced into bankruptcy and the ‘‘syndicate’’ 
could buy in the timber lands at forced sale at its own 
orice. 

' The story was written with a wealth of detail which 
would have done credit to Baron Munchausen. Among 
other statements made is ofe to the effect that the timber 
lands bought from the Northern Pacific by the Weyer- 
haeuser-Hill syndicate several years ago have advanced 
in value from $1,000,000 to $125,000,000. The imagina- 
tion of this writer does not balk easily. Referring to 
the recent trip of R. M. McCormick, secretary of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of Tacoma, to Minneap- 
olis, where he entered a vigorous protest against the 
increase in rates, the delusion of other lumbermen is ex- 
plained in this way: ‘‘They do not know that MecCor- 
mick’s master, Mr. Weyerhaeuser, is one of the directors 
of Mr. Hill’s Great Northern railway, and that he was 
present at the meeting at which the new rates were de- 
creed and voted for their adoption.’’ The alleged plans 


of the syndicate have been carried out in a marvelously 
successful manner and it is intimated its hidden hand 
heretofore never for an instant has manifested itself to 
the dull, plodding intellect of the rank and file of lum- 
bermen of the west. The published accounts of Gulliver’s 
famous travels contain no statements which are entitled 
to rank with Brother Miller’s. He has reached the pin- 
nacle and while others may perch along on the mountain 
sides they may never hope to equal the exploits of the 
gentleman who shifts grandly from the acme of the 
absurd to that of the ridiculous. 

The inner workings of the arrangement between the 
‘Weyerhaeuser mills’’ and the Hill roads is depicted in 
this way: ‘‘The other day I visited a mill in Washington 
which during the last month received orders for fifty- 
four cars of lumber and had the capacity to saw it and 
more too, but during the entire month could get only nine 
empty cars. This was not a Weyerhaeuser mill. At the 
Weyerhaeuser mills I could not get any trace of a car 
shortage.’’ Another charge made is that the Weyer- 
haeusers are responsible for the short supply of logs on 
the upper Mississippi river and also for the short supply 
of water which prevented the driving of a sufficient quan- 
tity of logs to Minneapolis to keep the mills located there 
in operation: ‘‘This spring they were unable to drive 
any logs in the Mississippi below Little Falls after June, 
so that the big mills at Minneapolis owned by large, inde- 
pendent operators like C. A. Smith and others are now 
shut down while the Weyerhaeuser mills at Little Falls 
and Cloquet are running full blast and selling their out- 
put at the highest prices ever known for white pine.’’ 

Isn’t it about time all this twaddle and nonsense about 
the Weyerhaeusers controlling the lumber industry, own- 
ing a trust, ordering the rain fall and in other ways 
being responsible for everything which takes place in 


America, as well as regulating the movement of the 
planets in the solar system, should be stopped? The 
Weyerhaeusers, father and sons, probably are interested 
in more lumber manufacturing and timber owning con. 
cerns than is any other family in the country. They prob. 
ably are concerned in a financial way in the operation of 
a dozen or fifteen lumber producing concerns and in prob- 
ably as many more timber owning companies. If the 
number of companies in which they are interested be 
multiplied by forty it would give them representation in 
1,000 concerns. When any fact is exaggerated forty 
times the result should cover the wildest flight of imagi- 
nation. On a purely imaginative basis, therefore, the 
Weyerhaeuser syndicate is interested in one-twenty-fifth, 
or 4 percent, of the lumber manufacturing concerns in 
the country. In reality it is interested in only about 
one-tenth of 1 percent. In so far as buying up all the 
timber land in Washington, Oregon and Idaho is con. 
cerned, neither the Weyerhaeuser syndicate nor any other 
combination of interests has enough money to do any- 
thing of the sort. These states contain in a rough way 
about 600,000,000,000 feet of timber and it would require 
practically $1,000,000,000 to purchase it. Oregon is cred- 
ited by the 1905 census report with being the home of 
402 lumber establishments capitalized at more than $11, 
000,000, the planing mill establishments bringing the 
total capitalization up to about $13,000,000. Wash- 
ington is credited with 1,004 lumber and timber estab- 
lishments and eighty-five planing mill establishments 
with a combined capitalization of $44,000,000. To the 
imaginative mind of the ‘‘staff correspondent’’ buying 
up $57,000,000 worth of property is a mere incident of 
one day’s operations worthy of no more than casual note, 
but when the pipe goes out anything of this character 
takes on its real appearance. 





ORDERS FOR SHINGLES AND LUMBER SHOULD CONTAIN A TIME CLAUSE. 


Since buyers and shippers of lumber have had so 
much trouble with car shortage and delays in transpor- 
tation cancellation of orders has become so common as 
to cause much difficulty and loss on the part of both 
shippers and receivers. 

In these later years this grievous trade development 
has come into view more prominently than in the past, 
because long rail hauls from the south and from the west 
coast have become necessary in the distribution of the 
staple woods that go to make up the lumber supply of 
the middle west and the northeastern states. When the 
northern pine supply contributed mainly to the wants 
of the denser populated portions of the country the 
haul was comparatively short. The bulk of product 
reached distributing centers largely by water, such 
points being also railroad centers, like Albany, Chicago, 
Buffalo, the Tonawandas, Saginaw, Bay City, Toledo 
and Cleveland, where cars and motive power were plen- 
tiful and there was ready dispatch throughout the dis- 
tributive field. 

In that period lumber was forwarded from the center 
outward into a comparatively nearby distributive field; 
in recent years the movement has come from the ex- 
treme circumference into the interior region of demand. 

The northern market centers and rural communities 
now have to depend upon southern pine and hardwoods 
with a haul of 600 to 1,200 miles, and on Pacific states 
product with a haul of 1,000 to 3,000 miles. In this 
change is involved a serious transportation problem. 
Such extremely long hauls require much time when dis- 
patch is at its quickest; when there is unusual delay by 
reason of congested traffic and lack of equipment and of 
other facilities both shippers and would-be receivers of 
mill product suffer great inconvenience and loss. 

During the interim between the giving and the re- 
ceiving of an order such changes in trade conditions 
may have arisen as to make it advantageous to one side 
or the other in the contract to cancel the transaction. 
This situation may arise from a change in the state of 
demand or a fall or rise in prices. For instance, a 
dealer in distributive territory may give an order on 
which he expects to receive the lumber or shingles 
within a time limit that will answer his purpose. He 
may want the order filled so that he can meet a spe- 
cific or seasonable demand. The lumber or shingles 
fail to arrive until the season is over, by which he 
loses trade and thus suffers pecuniary loss. He may 
have given his order when prices were by him con- 
sidered to guarantee a safe profit. When the stuff 
really reaches him prices may have fallen so that he 
realizes a loss instead of a profit. "On the other hand, 
the distant shipper may have accepted an order when 
prices were low and unprofitable; owing to the failure 
of the railroads to supply cars he is unable to ship the 
lumber or shingles for many months, and in the mean- 
time prices have advanced to a profitable level. Nat- 
urally he would like to cancel his engagement to ship 
at the former low prices. This kind of instance last 


spring occurred among the red cedar shingle shippers 
of the Puget sound country. 

Cancellations, however, more often are made by the 
buyers than by the shippers at the manufacturing end 
of the business. When the wholesale dealers and con- 
sumers in the cities and the retail dealers in the coun- 
try districts fail to get their lumber in three to six 
months after giving the order therefor they naturally 
feel as if the contract had lapsed and that they are 
justified in canceling the order. This is especially so 
in cases in which there was a time limit for filling the 
requisition. Surely some obligation should rest upon 
the shipper to deliver the stock within a reasonable 
time. He can not expect that the obligation of the 
buyers to receive and pay for the stuff ordered shall 
hold good indefinitely. 

In a case of southern pine that was ordered last 
fall, for instance, and was not delivered until after 
February—perhaps not until April or May—the buyer 
should not have been held under obligation to receive 
the lumber, and the shipper had no reason to complain 
if the buyer canceled the order as early as midwinter. 
A like dictum should be made applicable to many de- 
layed orders for Pacific coast lumber and shingles. 

When a dealer buys stock to be delivered from dis- 
tant points he, of course, understands that the lumber 
will not arrive the next week, and probably not for 
several weeks. The intelligent buyer knows the con- 
ditions of latter-day transportation and expects to 
wait for his stock to arrive. But he does count on 
having it reach destination within a time that will 
answer his purpose, otherwise there would be no in- 
ducement to place the order. 

There is a general understanding by both shipper 
and buyer that a consignment is to go forward with- 
in a reasonable time. It is the shipper’s interest to 
get the earliest possible dispatch, and on this the 
buyer considerably relies. Sometimes the buyer is in 
no hurry for the goods and, the stock being staple, the 
market firm and not liable to much fluctuation, he 
registers no complaint if the shipment is considerably 
delayed. But he does not want the procrastination to 
extend into the next presidential administration or 
until he has forgotten that he has given the order. 

The long distances covered by shipments in recent 
years and the delays resulting therefrom, added to the 
effects of car shortage since traffic has increased be- 
yond the ability of the railroads to provide for it, no 
doubt have induced a degree of acquiescence in slow- 
ness of deliveries. Car shortage has tended to main- 
tain prices so that there has not been much motive for 
the cancellation of orders. But since last spring prices 
have declined with the result that we hear more about 
canceled orders than when buyers were more anxious 
to get lumber at any price than they now are. This 
has caused much discussion about the ethics of such 
abrogation of orders, and so many protests have been 
made that it is thought in some quarters that a better 


’ 


understanding about the cancellation privilege should 
Pursuant to this subject A. B. Wastell, 
secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ 


be reached. 


Association, has sent out a circular to the 
members of that body in which he says: 

This subject [cancellation] is particularly pertinent to the 
lumber trade, in which the buyer assumes the prerogative 
of canceling orders but will not admit seller's right to 
cancel. In consequence, on a rising market, the manufac- 
turer and seller of lumber have frequently been taken at a 
great disadvantage, and many manufacturers have suffered 
keenly in filling orders, accepted at a low figure, which they 
had not previously forwarded because cars could not be 
obtained. On the other hand, the buyer seeks to cancel 
orders on a falling market. 


This call for a discussion and possible action con- 
cerning cancellations of orders no doubt was prompted 
hy the frequency of such oceurrences this season in 
Oregon and Washington. The later tendency to can- 
cel orders, not only in the west but in the south, has 
become a perplexing matter since the railroads have 
In view of this situation 
it is evident that there should be a more distinct un 


made deliveries so uncertain. 


derstanding about this privilege of rescinding orders. 
The question thus arises as to what extent the priv: 
lege should be acknowledged and on what trade ethies 
should it be based. 

Looking at the question in all its bearings it seems 
that the only basis of settlement should be on a simple 
one of contract. To reach a clearly defined result 
every order for lumber should specify a time for de- 
livery. In case the place of shipment shall be distant 
from that of delivery the time allotted should be suf- 
ficiently ample. On short hauls it could be much less. 
Also, the conditions of traffie facilities should be taken 
into consideration. A shipper would thus fully under 
stand that when he received an order with a time 
limit as a condition he was legally bound to deliver 
the goods within the specified time. If he knew that 
he could not fulfill such a condition he should not ac 
cept the order. In case the railroad failed to make 
the delivery in time and the order was canceled he 
should have recourse for damages on the railroad com 
pany. In order to make prosecutions for such derelic- 
tion on the part of the roads easy and direct there 
should be an ageney or bureau connected with the 
shipper’s lumber association to take up the cause and 
put it through. Such concerted and powerful action 
would have the tendency to make the railroads more 
careful not to sidetrack cars and fail to deliver them 
to destination within a reasonable time. Thus the 
rights of the shipper and the receiver of the Jumber 
would be safeguarded. 

It is manifestly outside of all reason and equity to 
expect that the buyers of lumber can continue to be 
wholly dependent upon the shippers and railroads 
about the time lumber shall be delivered on orders. 
There must somehow be a time limit or dealers and 
consumers will have nothing dependable about stocks. 
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But in no ease should the buyer cancel an order for 
the mere reason that the price of lumber ordered has 
dropped below what he agreed to pay for it. If he 
ordered at a certain price in good faith he should live 
up to his agreement. Neither should the mill operator, 
broker or jobber fail to deliver stocks merely because 
prices go up after orders have been accepted. The 
point is to line up to the contract on the part of both 


the shipper and buyer. In times of car shortage there 
can, of course, be conditions attached to the order cov- 
ering unavoidable delays. But where no such condi- 
tions are specified the letter of the order should suffice 
as binding. 

The whole matter suggests that more care and pre- 
cision should be exercised about giving and accepting 
orders for lumber. The exigencies of transportation 


have become so critical that no other course is justifi- 
able or feasible. Making charges back and forth be- 
tween shipper and buyer will not help the settlement 
of the question. The contention will have to be ad- 
justed on the basis of equity and practical business 
principles or not at all. This can be done only by 
clearly defined conditions stated in orders for mill 
products. 





FRATERNITY AS ESPECIALLY EXEMPLIFIED AMONG LUMBERMEN. 


Within the last ten days several hundred men identi- 
ficd with lumbering operations or allied trades have 
journeyed to Atlantic City to attend a fraternal meet- 
ing. Some of those in attendance came from Pacific 
coust centers, others from the south, still others from 
Canada. Practically all of them are men whose time 
is considered valuable not only to themselves but to 
others interested in or dependent upon the success 
of the operations to whose success these devote their 
time and talents. And some will have spent days in 
travel beeause of the gathering on the Jersey shore. 

lew if any of these men were called to Atlantic 
City by pressing business and ninety-nine out of every 
ndred in attendance were there to see and be seen, 
» know and be known. 


The old injunction to ‘‘ know 
self’’ has been enlarged so as to read at present 
In other words, learn 
Get away from a hermit 
existence. The business hermit has little more to 


” 


now also the other fellow. 
to fraternize with your kind, 


recommend him as a useful member of society than had 
the hermit of old. A man may be an_important cog 
in the mechanism of some institution and in the event 
of his removal the machinery may not work as orderly 
and smoothly as when he was present performing his 
appointed function, but it will move along and the 
cog will be replaced possibly by different material. 
It is the exception when a great business enterprise 
goes to the wall because of the removal of one indi- 
vidual connected with it, and where such industrial 
tragedies occur they emphasize more than anything 
else the lack of wisdom in making the life of any insti- 
tution dependent upon the health and longevity of 
one man. 

After sojourning for several hundreds of thousands 
of years in the clouds great Hoo-Hoo came to earth 
to revivify the intellects and broaden the affections 
of mankind. During his brief stay he has accom- 
plished many wonderful things. So complete has been 


the allegiance of his followers that he can draw them 
across a continent to worship before the great shrine 
when the mystic moment arrives. Not only is he able 
to imbue them with enthusiastic regard for himself 
but this feeling is spread abroad so that in effect it 
exists between all of his devotees and sufficient is left 
to produce an effect upon the public conscience and 
upon the publie conduct of the lumber business world. 
As far west as Chicago the effulgent rays of the mys- 
tic form of the Great Black Cat could be seen refleeted 
upon the clouds of smoke hovering over the Windy. 
City. As the image died away to be seen no more for 
a twelvemonth it gave a parting smile of approval 
and benediction—and a promise of perhaps even 
greater things to come in the ninth month of the ap- 
proaching year, when the Great Black Cat and his 
followers will foregather in Chicago at their Annual, 
the first to be held here since the memorable one during 
the World’s Fair in 1893. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


it were possible to draw a comparison between 


sash and door and mill work trade and the lumber 
trade, reports indicate that the former would show a 
much healthier tone. There is every reason why 
there should be a close relation between the two, yet 
with much complaint regarding the slack demand for 
all kinds of lumber the sash and door manufacturers 
report an active demand at good prices and plenty of 


orders ahead to keep the mills busy for some time. 

The country trade has not yet developed to its full 

extent in most sections, but the city demand is all 
could be desired. 

lhe darkest feature of the present situation is the 

finincial outlook. ‘There seems to be no indications 


from the money centers that money will be any casier 
for some time and this is having its retarding in- 
fluence on building operations. Reports indicate that 
ten days warm weather will be required to mature 
the corn crop in territory west of Chicago and in that 
time it will be possible to make a reasonably ac- 


curate estimate of the fall trade. 
Chieago manufacturers report little change in the 
Trade is holding up well and there 


| situation. 


is no tendency to shade prices at any point. The 
increase in cost of manufacture has much to do with 
this, but thus far the demand has been sufficient to 
take eare of the price situation. The car shortage is 
approaching and the increased rates on coast lumber 
to this market is bound to have its effect, for much 


stock used by local manufacturers is being brought 
from the Coast. Local manufacturers are urging their 
country trade to get their orders in before the traffic 
situation becomes more serious and there is a reason- 
alle response from those parts of the adjacent terri- 
tery where conditions are such as to justify buying. 
Kansas City sash and door people report trade condi- 
tions of a satisfactory nature. The demand since the 
first of the month has improved considerably and orders 
stock goods in local lots are coming in quite freely 
t the present time. The inquiry is heavier than it has 
n since spring and an active demand is counted on 
or the balance of the month. There is some fluctuation 
prices at Kansas City, but for the territory at large 


the market retains its firmness, and will in all likelihood 
continue firm through the fall. There is no complaint 
to make regarding local conditions. There is a good 
healthy building movement on at Kansas City, and the 
planing mills, which have been running quite steadily 
through the summer, are reasonably sure of enough 
business from now on to keep them going in good shape 
until well toward the end of the year. 
aa * 7 

The market has been fairly firm all the season because 
of the fact of the white pine market being strong. 
Windows have kept up well in this market too. Kansas 
City manufacturers did not advance the price on stock 
as did some others, for local reasons. Trade is now a 
little quiet, but not more so than is expected at this time 
of year. 

o * * 

There is more strength to the situation in New York 
city than has prevailed for some time, although orders 
are slow in increasing. Trim manufacturers, however, 
feel that a betterment in the money market will permit 
of an increased number of new building permits being 
filed at an early date, and are more hopeful of that end 
of the situation than they have been for some time. 
The financial end of the market has had much to do 
with the slow demand in the mill work trade and an 
improvement in this direction will mean much in the 
increased demand for lumber from the smaller manufac- 
turers in this district. 

* * * 

Country demand is still quiet, on the whole, in the 
northwest, but city business keeps up at a surprising 
rate, and none of the factories can say that they are 
anywhere near caught up with orders. The business 
still runs very largely to special work, but there is some 
more ¢call from the city trade for stock sizes, within a 
week or two. Cool weather has started some inquiry for 
storm sash. 

* a * 

Conditions do not change much in the northwest and 
continue favorable to the sash and door makers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. City orders are coming right 
along, and the building season will hardly be checked 
by the arrival of winter. A good many special orders 


are also being received from smaller cities, while the 
demand for stock sizes is still quiet. It is beginning 
to improve in Iowa territory, and if frost holds off and 
the corn crop matures there a good fall business is 
promised. Weather is favorable for threshing and for 
late crops, and the prospect for fall trade is good. 
Prices are unchanged on the higher level reached last 
month. 
* * 7 

There is always enough for the door mills of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to do, especially as the eastern demand is better 
than it was, so that quite an amount of the jobbed doors 
from the western mills that had a way of stopping here 
for a market now go on by. These doors, even in the 
lower grades, find their way all through the east and are 
sold at prices that must net the manufacturer very little. 
At the same time they divide the profits with the mills 
on the spot, so that it is necessary to make some special 
bid for custom. Good work and personal care tell. 

* * * 

The sash and door market at St. Louis continues in- 
active. There is very little buying, and the mills are 
still suffering from a shortage of stock. Prices are a 
little stiffer this week, with prospects that they will show 
another rise before long. 

> * 

The activity in the sash, door and blind factories of 
Baltimore continues unabated because the builders still 
have all the work they can well attend to. Large 
tracts of ground are being taken up and improved, and 
the number of dwellings is being rapidly added to. So 
far there is no indication of a letup in the building 
boom and the demand for the product of the sash fac- 
tories is accordingly large. Very acceptable returns are 
being realized and the outlook is decidedly encouraging. 

. * * 


Continued healthy demand for fir doors is reported by 
Tacoma sash and door manufacturers. Orders are re- 
ported fairly free and prices being well maintained, al- 
though not advancing. Car scarcity is troubling all the 
door men as usual, and eastern shipments are in conse- 
quence about 25 percent of the business available. The 
fall outlook seems excellent so far as demand is con- 
cerned. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


JUDGING by the photograph returns from the At- 
antie City meeting it would appear that some cats 
are not afraid of water—for bathing purposes. 


ROM Alabama comes the statement from a lum- 

berman that prices now are as high as they ever will 
go, and that individual is unable to see what has 
caused the rapid advance in late years. Further on 
in the interview it is stated that pine timber has 
advanced from $2.50 to $40 an acre; that the domestic 
and foreign demand is so great that the mills are ex- 
periencing difficulty in supplying it, but notwith- 
standing the observer claims to be unable to see why 
lumber prices have advanced. 
_ REPORTS of car shortages with varying degrees of 
intensity are being received from every point of the 
compass. Some of these shortages are current and 
some prospective. 


AN UNKNOWN writer in an article printed in the 
Pittsburg Post expresses grave concern in regard to 
the ownership by some unknown person of 30,000,000 
acres of timber land. It is admitted that this un- 


known person has a legal title to the property but the 
value of it twenty-five years from now, increased 
enormously by the ‘‘unearned increment,’’ will, in 
the opinion of this observer, justify the government 
in taking whatever steps it may deem necessary to 
dispossess the proprietor. The concern expressed is 
similar to that of the young girl who dreamed that 
some day she might marry and possibly live near a 
canal and that her blue eyed baby, providing she had 
one, perhaps might wander down to the canal and 
tumble in. She also dreamed that if no one was near 
enough to rescue the baby it might drown. 

AT ANY rate shippers of western pine have an- 
other thirty days before the new rates on lumber 
shall become effective, providing, of course, that the 
railroads succeed in making the new tariff stick. 








IT WAS very unkind for western lumber shippers to 
remind J. J. Hill that in 1892 lumber was shipped from 
Pacific coast terminals to Minneapolis at 55 cents a 
hundred pounds instead of 90 cents, as frequently 
has been stated on behalf of the railroads. 


NORTHERN loggers are confronting an unpleasant 
situation. Present conditions do not warrant them 
in preparing for winter work on as large a scale as 
possible and it is necessary to begin putting in camps 
now in earrying out the preliminary work if the 
season’s output of logs is to be large. In northern 
hardwood circles, however, no such feeling is evi- 
denced and the old camps and many new ones will be 
manned and provisioned for the long winter campaign. 


concerns who now are receiving 20 percent less cars 
than they require to reflect that others are not getting 
more than 20 percent of the cars they want. 


RAILROAD ear service rules give consignee forty- 
eight hours in which to handle a car, whether it con- 
tains 30,000 pounds or 80,000 pounds. Rather than 
pay demurrage many receivers of freight insist that 
small carloads be shipped. It would seem that the 
railroad companies could make money, improve the 
service and promote a general feeling of respect and 
confidence by allowing the consignees a little addi- 
tional time in which to unload the big cars. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


There has been no especial change in general mar- 
ket conditions during the week. Here and there are 
reported some increases in orders and there is gen- 
eral inquiry looking to future demand. It is evidert 
that buyers are feeling of the market so as to be 
ready to place orders when the opportune time ar- 
rives, but there is an absence of hurry with a mani- 
fest purpose to take plenty of time to order forward 
fall stocks. The southern pine manufacturers and 
their jobbing agents are sending out advices to buy- 
ers admonishing them that a serious car shortage is 
impending and that it would be wisdom on the part 
of retailers and large consumers to order forward the 
lumber that they need for the fall trade immediately 
so that it may arrive before the freight blockade 
shall make deliveries uncertain and in some instances 
impossible. The north Pacific coast producers are 
sending out the same kind of warnings. Yet buyers 
do not seem to be much stirred to action by such 
urgent advice. This attitude apparently indicates 
that dealers are not yetesatisfied that their trade is 
to be of that imperative character that will render 
it necessary to make any instantly extraordinary ef- 
fort to stock up. The probability seems to be that 
stocks in the hands of dealers and consumers are still 
sufficient to satisfy current trade, and enough is com- 
ing forward to keep supplies equal to prospective de- 
mand for some time. 

Possibly it is the belief of retailers and large con- 
sumers that the movement of commodities during the 
fall will be of that moderated character that will 
render the car and motive power shortage less severe 
than last fall and winter. At any rate they seem in- 
clined to take their chances and procrastinate the 
tying up of their capital in lumber until they shat 
see ahead more clearly than it is possible for them to 
do now. It may be assumed with much show of 
reason that herein they are making a mistake. All 
indications are strong that there is to be a freight 
embargo, to begin very soon, that will eclipse even 
the blockade of last fall and winter. An active mar- 
ket for grain and cotton, induced by high prices for 
these commodities, is about sure to absorb all the 
ears that the railroads can furnish in six months. 
The stringency in rolling stock is already beginning 
to be felt all over the south and southwest, and the 
movement of grain and cotton has seareely begun. 
The railroads are rushing into the grain producing 
and eotton growing sections empty cars that will 
surely not be available for the lumber trade for 
months to come. This is true of the southwest, north- 
west, Pacific coast and the middle south and the 
southeast. The wheat trade of Tennessee and the 
phosphate trade of South Carolina and Georgia are 
absorbing so many empty cars that a scarcity is al- 
ready becoming serious in the hardwood section of 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Georgia and contiguous 
states will have a bumper cotton crop this season 
that must be provided for, which will cut out the 
lumber trade until the great textile staple can be 
sent to market. Later in the fall, when northern 
dealers and. consumers shall begin to want lumber 
more urgently than now, there will be a lack of 


facilities for getting it that will make them wish that - 


they had taken time by the forelock and ordered their 
supplies forward before the freight blockade had 
reridered deliveries uncertain or impossible. There is 
yet time to recover lost ground measurably, but the 
opportunity is diminishing day by day. Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time, and dealers who have been 
complaisant to the robber may rue it later in the 
season. 
* * * 

Our Kansas City advices indicate that there has 
been some awakening on the part of retailers within 
a few days. A healthy reaction from the dullness of 
July and August has occurred. For the first time in 
several weeks the retailers and line yard men report 
a perceptible livening up of the demand. There is 
also a manifest stiffening in prices, which is seen in 
the inability to get concessions on yard stocks as 
easily as before. Mainly reductions are now confined 
to sellers who are long on some kinds of lumber that 
they are specially anxious to move. Prices vary at 
different mills according to the exigencies of those 
who have lumber to sell. It is expected that there will 
yet be a good fall demand in Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. This 
forecast is based on the outcome of the crops and the 
high prices prevailing therefor. The large mill con- 
cerns of Arkansas are holding lumber at steady prices 
despite the degree of weakness that pertains to the 
business farther south. The manufacturers have more 
than enough orders on hand in case there shall be a 
serious car shortage. It is claimed that there has 
been no radical cutting of prices during the dull 
weeks on the part of the larger mills. In the more 
thriving towns local demand for manufacturing and 
building purposes is greatly helping in the disposition 
of output. ; 

* * * 

At St. Louis the southern pine dealers seem to be 
in a dubious mood on account of the threatening car 
shortage. They predict that the car famine this fall 
will be a record breaker. Some railroad men, how- 
ever, assure them that the shortage will not be as 
severe as last year because, generally speaking, less 
cotton will have to be moved than in 1906. Yet when 
the big Texas crop is taken into consideration such a 
conclusion seems hardly tenable. The lumber pro- 
ducers and their wholesale agents are inclined to take 


little stock in what the railroad men may say, for it 
is their present experience that there is already, a 
grievous lack of cars. They say that they will either 
have to pile up their lumber awaiting future outlet 
or shut down their mills. There are men who take 
a more cheerful view of the prospect and are urging 
their customers to order forward their lumber now 
before the freight blockade shall become complete. 


x * * 


At Beaumont, Tex., the manufacturers much de- 
pend upon sales in northern Mexico, the lumber going 
in that direction largely being railroad and mining 
timber. One large concern there is 480 cars behind 
its orders. An effort is being made at Beaumont and 
in that vicinity to induce shippers to load ears to their 
limit as a means of making all available equipment go 
as far as possible. A protracted drouth in the Sabine 
river district has so reduced the stage of water that 
log floatage has ceased, many logs lately being 
stranded on the bottom of that stream. On account 
of low water in the rivers, lakes and bayous the tide 
from the sea is sending salt water inland so that it is 
difficult to keep up steam in mill boilers, Production 
of lumber is likely to be limited for a time on ae- 
count of the hindrances named. Besides, labor is 
searce all over the southwest, which renders woods and 
mill operations the more difficult. On these accounts 
it seems as if now is a good opportunity to effect a 
considerable restriction of output, a measure that 
should have a strengthening influence on the market. 
Stocks at the mills are said to be much broken, but 
there is small incentive for running the mills full 
capacity in the present state of the log supply, labor 
and the market for lumber. 


* % - 


East of the Mississippi the fall demand shows but 
meager and slow paced increase. At coast points the 
foreign trade is still dull, though inquiries from South 
America begin to put in an appearance indicative of 
revived interest. It is thought that dealers on the 
southern continent are being attracted by the com- 
paratively low prices that are now prevailing. Oper 
ators in sawn timber at Gulf ports are trying to main 
tain prices, the mill output being relatively small. 
Advices from Europe indicate no change for the bet- 
ter in the markets of Britain or on the continent. 
The demand from abroad for kiln dried saps is better 
than it was, with little stock to meet it. The Cuban 
trade is about 20 percent below normal, with shippers 
not over anxious to cultivate it unless good credits 
can be assured on sales. Considerable lumber is going 
to Jamaica. The interior demand on middle Gulf 
state mills is still comparatively light, with but slight 
improvement in railroad and ear factory requirements. 
In the southeast the demand from the northeast partakes 
of the laggardness of the trade in the west, though 
there have been inquiry and actual sales within re 
cent time. At Jacksonville lumber is moving on old 
orders, but new ones are coming slowly. At Savannah 
unusual quiet prevailed in the market up to the first 
days of September. Improvement was thought to be 
near, however, though some doubted that it would 


come this fall. 
* * * 


In New York the demand for North Carolina pine 
is improving after a prolonged period of dullness. 
The yards in the metropolitan district are well sup- 
plied with stocks. The trade in the outlying cities 
and suburbs is better than that on Manhattan island. 
In Baltimore demand for North Carolina pine is very 
good on account of the continuance of building ac- 
tivity. On the whole the North Carolina pine busi- 
ness, though sharing the deterrent conditions pertain- 
ing to the season, is showing a virility that promises 
good things to producers—certainly as soon as to any 
other branch of the lumber trade. 


al * 7” 


So much northern pine has been placed under sales 
contract that there is not much stir in the market for 
mill stocks. Up the lakes. dealings are confined to 
small lots that were not included in the larger con- 
tracts, and these are gradually being picked up. Arriv- 
als at the Tonawandas were comparatively light during 
the week. Wholesale dealers at the foot of Lake Erie 
are disposed to make no special effort to increase their 
stocks in the present state of prices at the mills. Yet 
they will have enough to take care of the trade that 
is likely to arise. The break in the Erie canal at Syra- 
cuse has cut off shipments to the Hudson river by that 
water route, a hindrance that is seriously felt by the 
Tonawanda trade. A large amount of lumber that 
should have. gone eastward by canal will probably have 
to be shipped by rail. At Baltimore the white pine 
situation shows no marked change. Prices are consid- 
ered high, but producers so completely master the sit- 
uation that it is useless to ask for concessions. Yard 
men are buying as sparingly as they can while they 
endeavor to meet the considerable demand from con- 
sumers. 

* * x 

At New York prices for northern pine are well main- 
tained, but wholesalers are dissatisfied with the volume 
of orders. New arrivals keep stocks well assorted. 
Mixed orders are relatively frequent and the prospects 
of an increase of business during this month are con- 
sidered good. At Saginaw valley points all woodwork- 
ing establishments are in steady operation and some 
recovery from the summer influence is in evidence. In 
the box industry all the plants are running and orders 


are coming along in steady procession. Building oper 
ations are exceptionally active in that valley, in Bay 
City alone 600 structures having been erected this sva- 
son. Dealers ate satisfied with the pine market as it 
is, preferring steadiness and permanence to disturb. 
ance and lower prices. In Chicago white and norway 
pine stocks are in strong hands and prices are well 
maintained. Wholesalers would like to sell lumber 
with more rapidity but have no fear of a fall in prices, 
At Minneapolis some improvement in retail yard trade 
has been noticed within a few days. Uppers and }ox 
grades have been well sold up and assortments are c¢on- 
siderably broken. The mill managers think that the 
line yard dealers are in concert to hold off about stock- 
ing up, with a view to obtaining lumber at lower prices 
later in the season, The Minneapolis mills continue 
sawing, though the log supply is short, owing to lack 
of water in the upper river. The local demand is large 
on account of building and manufacture, but the coun- 
try requirement is light. More lumber and shingles are 
being received than are being shipped. 


* x * 


Hemlock in the east is holding its own in spite of 
accumulating stocks. Perhaps an exception should be 
made to this statement in eastern New England, where 
demand is not very urgent. In Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, and at all lake markets except perhaps Buffalo, the 
hemlock trade is having to combat cheap southern pine. 
Trade in Wisconsin is pronounced dull, doubtless ow- 
ing partly to the competition of southern pine and 
partly to the fact that the country yards are not vet 
stocking up liberally. 

At New York some good inquiries for spruce are on 
the market, but buyers are holding off for the purpose 
of getting price concessions. Arrivals from the north- 
east coast continue and are taken care of by the whole- 
salers at fair prices. Cargoes containing a large per 
centage of 2x4 mixed with other sizes sell at slight 
concessions, Adirondack stock is in strong hands and 
prices are well maintained. The like statement applies 
to West Virginia stock. Spruce at Buffalo, Toledo and 
other western points is a well appreciated stock and 
sells as well as any lumber. 

7. . 7 

The lumber trade of the Pacific coast is struggling 
with several] serious difficulties. A ear shortage of seri 
ous import is shutting down on the saw and shingle 
mills of Washington, Oregon and the Inland Empire. 
While the wheat movement of the Pacifie northwest 
shall continue the lumber manufacturers will be but 
meagerly served by the transcontinental railroads, 
Moreover, the advance of freight rates, to take effect 
November 1, threatens to bar the Coast mills almost 
completely from the eastern trade. At Seattle rail or 
ders are scarce, though inquiries are plentiful. Interior 
dealers apparently are holding off about placing orders 
until they shall see the final outcome of the rate ad- 
vance question. If the rate shall be put up 10 cents a 
hundred the interior dealers will cut out the Coast 
trade almost entirely in both lumber and_ shingles 
unless delivered prices shall be reduced correspond 
ingly. This dire situation now confronts Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho producers. In the meantime the 
foreign cargo trade continues large and brisk. There 
also is a slight improvement in the California trade. 
At Tacoma fir lumber appears to have gained strength 
within recent time, but car shortage and the prospec: 
tive advance in freight rates tend to unsettled condi 
tions. The volume of eastern inquiries is inereasing. 
There is a good demand for railroad material at Puget 
sound points, which helps the mills in their present 
hampered condition. The Sound cities and places in 
the fruit, stock and grain country to the eastward are 
growing rapidly, which contributes to the loeal lumber 
trade. The situation at San Franciseo is improving. 
Trade is getting on to a more settled basis. In south 
ern California there seems to be no serious abatement 
in building activity, so the northern lumber supply is 
drawn upon continuously, The red cedar shingle move 
ment eastward from Washington points is being held 
up to a considerable extent by car shortage. Demand 
is good, but it is hard to make shipments. Prices are 
well maintained. Receipts of pine and redwood at 
Kansas City were never more regular than now, tiliere 
being no delay on the Pacifie railroads reaching that 
point. Shingles are reasonably plentiful. There is a 
good demand for redwood. At the Minnesota Trans- 
fer, near Minneapolis, dealers are accumulating red 
cedar shingles so as to forestall the impending tieuy on 
the transcontinental railroads. Few transit cars of 
shingles are on the move. 


* * * 


The general hardwood trade is well maintained, not 
having yet been affected by the depressing influences 
pertaining to business in other lumber lines, There 
seems to be no serious overstock in any of the leading 
woods. Prices are well sustained. Industries consum- 
ing hardwoods are generally in operation. If there are 
any symptoms of a falling off in demand operators 
have not yet made confession of it, though they ad- 
mit that the usual tendency to moderation came with 
the summer season, presumably to be followed by 4 
normal fall activity. Poplar, quartered oak, chestnut, 
ash, gum, cottonwood, birch, elm, basswood and other 
kinds of stock continue to change ;hands in steady 
volume. The southern mills have had a good run for 
some time and supplies of green lumber have accu 
mulated, but dry stock has shown no tendency to bur 
densome increase, 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Rafting Logs From Canada—Various Queries About Hardwoods—Two Prospective New Enterprises—False Economy in Packages. 


Canadian Lake Erie Timber. 


Erik, Pa., Sept. 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
would like to ask if you know of anyone on the Canadian 
Lake Erie shore who would be able to make up a raft of 
logs in shape to be towed across the lake to this port. Or 
| would consider the purchase of standing timber that had 
au water outlet to the lake, get the timber out and raft it 
ver myself. The address of a party who could give me 
ihe information I desire would be appreciated. 

J. A. MAAHS. 

| Very little timber in Ontario tributary to Lake Erie 
ports is available for use in this way. None of the logs 
ut from crown lands may be exported to this country, 
. law having been passed in 1898 prohibiting such dis- 
position. Logs cut from land owned in fee simple may 
he exported but there is comparatively little, if any, 
‘timber remaining that could be made into rafts and 
towed to Erie. The law of the province provides that 
ill logs eut from government lands shall be manufac- 
tured at provincial mills.—EDITor. | 

ee eee 
That Largest Carload of Shingles. 

CIMARRON, KAN., Sept. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We never meant to try to break into the largest shipment 
ass but we are in the lead on the biggest cedar shingle 
ar proposition. Last December Leidigh & Havens shipped 
o us at Deerfield 421,000 cedar shingles in Chicago, Mil- 
vaukee & St. Paul car No, 41,644, on which the freight was 
<605.05. This came through in two cars, the second instal- 
1ent being only five months on the road, and was loaded on 
flat car. CHARLES C. ISELY & Co. 

[At least this correspondent holds the record for what 
nust have been one of the most unsatisfactory shingle 
hipments.—Ep1rTor. | 

Paperwood Proposition. 

De_Lt, Ark., Sept. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We have a Rillow paperwood proposition and we can not 
et into communication with woodpulp mills. Can you 

irbish us with a list of mills? We can put out a lot of 

uff and our proposition would be worth considering. Would 
efer a list of southern Illinois, Indiana, Missouri etc. 
GoopRIcH & Driver. 








Location of Port Orford Cedar. 

New York, Sept. 5.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Will you kindly inform we what Port Orford cedar is and 
vhere it comes from? WHOLESALE DEALER. 

| Port Orford cedar, so far as its growth in this coun- 
ry is concerned, is confined solely to a limited area 
long the coast in southwestern Oregon. This district 

known as the Coos Bay country and Coos bay is 
bout in the center of the cedar growth. The wood is 

f an exceptionally fine character, of dense texture, re- 
embling somewhat the old high grade cork pine of 
lichigan, save that it is much heavier. In color it does 
ot differ very greatly from heart white cedar. This 
imber is known also as incense cedar because of the 
pungent odor it gives off. It is one of the woods of the 
ighest physical quality in the country but there is a very 

nall quantity of it.—Eprvor. | 





To Obtain Inspection Rules. 

WeLCH STATION, TENN., Sept. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
ERMAN: Please tell me where I can secure a copy of the 
itest Inspection rules for hardwood lumber. Can _ you also 
ve me some information as to the inspection of Tennessee 
ed cedar boards? J. P. PEARSON. 

| Both of the larger hardwood associations have issued 
evised inspection rules. Copies of these rules can be 
ecured for 10 cents each by application to the AMER- 
\N LUMBERMAN or to Lewis Doster, secretary of the 
'lardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Nashville, Tenn., or to F. F. Fish, secretary, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, Rector build- 
ng, Chicago. 

Tennessee red cedar is so scarce that it is doubtful 
f any recognized rules for inspecting it now are gener- 
lly employed. Large buyers of Tennessee red cedar 
ive their own ideas as to how it should be graded. 
fhe St. Louis Hardwood Exchange at one time had 
les for grading this wood and they may yet be in 
oree. It might be well to inquire.—Eptror. ] 





Adjustment of Hardwood Rates. 


- 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Sept. 7.—Editor AMpricaNn LUMBER- 
1AN: We would be most pleased to have your paper give 
s your ideas on one question which we think is both obso- 
te and not entirely consistent. The matter we refer to is 
he additional 3 cents a hundred pounds charged on -_- 
ents of walnut lumber on railroads south of the Ohio 
iver, 

We ship, say, a carload of 1 and 2 4-4 quartered oak which 
rings nearly three times the price of cull walnut, a car 
common quartered oak which runs up nearly to common 
valnut in price, yet walnut rates are based on the old 
dea that it is far more valuable than other woods, whereas 
with the large percent of culls sawed today it makes it 
eally lower in price than common and better quartered 
white oak or 1 and 2 plain. 

We would be pleased to hear from you on this and 
vhether there is not some way to get the railroads to more 
learly understand prices on lumber. 

Vesta, Lumber & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
by BE. M. Vestal, Secretary. 

[Correspondent points out and emphasizes a well 
known and apparently unjustified distinction in the rates 
on hardwood lumber. It seems absurd, of course, to be 
called upon to pay a higher rates for walnut culls than 
for firsts and seconds quartered white oak. It should 
he remembered, however, that railroad rates always have 
been based more upon the weight of the lumber than 
upon its value. The same apparent discrimination is 
made in thé rates on .white pine. It costs as much to 
ship a carload of No. 5 boards as it does a carload of 
equal weight of thick uppers, yet the uppers are worth 
probably five times as much as the pine boards. Wide 
poplar panel stock is worth four and a half times as 


much as inch No. 3 common 3 inches and wider, yet the 
rates on both items are the same. 

The railroads have established differentials on valu- 
able hardwoods and it is not believed it would be possi- 
ble to make a distinction between high grade and low 
grade stock, particularly as no distinction is made in 
any other classes of Jumber.—EpITOoR. | 





PO) 
A Timely Article. 


Burraco, N. Y., Aug. 23.--Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We inclose herewith a clipping taken from today’s issue 
of the Buffalo Express relative to ‘‘Poor Packing.” 

It is an article which we feel is very timely from the 
undoubted fact that users of boxes are resorting to all 
manner of schemes to reduce the cost of this item in their 
business. 


This in itself is, of course, commendable, but are they 
not carrying it to an extreme whereby they will lose more 
in the final results than if they had paid the price for a 
reasonably good package? 

GRAVES, MANBERT, GEoRGE & Co., 
by Henry I. George. 

| It affords the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a great deal of 
pleasure to reproduce the article sent in by corre- 
spondent. The subject of packages and packing is one 
which should be of interest and certainly is one of 
importance to every merchant in the country. It is an 
emphatic protest against the tendency of shippers to 
use insecure packages. The article follows: 

POOR PACKING. 
IT COSTS AMERICAN SHIPPERS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS EVERY 
YEAR. 

Flimsy, insufficient packing of goods for shipment costs 
American manufacturers many thousands of dollars every 
year. The introduction of cheap substitutes for substantial 
wooden cases is responsible for much of the trouble, although 
modern conditions of transportation and freight handling 
make it more necessary than ever before that goods in 
transit should be thoroughly protected. American consuls 
abroad have protested for years that bad packing lost a 
vast amount of trade to our exporters. Now the abuse has 
become a serious matter in respect to domestic shipments. 
More attention is given all the time to making packages 
attractive in appearance, but less care is taken to make 
them safe. 

A Vittsburg traffic expert lately estimated that “in 85 
percent of the small lot shipments moving today the con- 
struction of the material forming the box or crate, the size 
of the nails ete. are entirely inadequate to protect the 
contents.” 

Fruit is shipped in paper-thin crates, that are sometimes 
literally churned into pulp in transit. ‘Tobacco is sent by 
rail in strawberry cases that can be perforated with a 
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lead pencil. A shipment of tobacco in small bags arrived 
recently at Vhiladelphia with one-third of the strawboard 
cases so badly damaged that the contents could be easily 
removed through the breaks. Hleavy hardware is seldom 
packed carefully enough to keep it from breaking through 
its casing. Very often no thought is taken of the damage 
that may be done to freight when packed in cars with 
heavy, rough or pointed articles. 

It is impossible for the carriers to prevent damage under 
such circumstances. The greatest care may be used in 
stowing goods in a car at the beginning of a haul, but as 
consignments for different stations are taken out disarrange- 
ment follows that may be dangerous to the remaining 
freight, but a restowage at each stop of the train is impos- 
sible. 

In an address before the Traffic Club, of Pittsburg, C. E. 
ik. Childers, joint agent of the Trunk Line Association in 
that city, said on the subject of proper packing of freight: 
“Of what avail is it to move a shipment from origin to 
destination in record time if upon its arrival the goods are 
damaged or destroyed? “The carrier's energies on the. one 
hand have been devoted to quick handling of traffic, while 
the shippers, on the other hand, have been endeavoring in 
too many cases to meet the increased cost of packing by 
the use of cheaper and flimsier material. With all the 
improvements that have been made in transportation there 
is now actually more liability of injury to goods in transit 
because unreasonable light instead of reasonably strong 
packages are used.” 





Chance for Commercial Organizations. 


Ronpa, N. C., Sept. 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Can you give me any information as to the best place for 
locating a match factory in Virginia where the wood supply 
would be must suitable? I have heard that there are vast 
quantities of gum wood of large size in certain swamps in 
Virginia and [| believe this wood can be used with the ma- 
chinery I use, as the splints are cut from green or wet 
wood, which in that state is softest and the splints 
dried after being cut. 

We have used the following woods: white pine, poplar, 
branch poplar, aspen, basswood or linn, soft old field pine 
and soft yellow pine (the latter wood being too heavy). 
These have been used in logs from 2 feet in length up and 
8 inches in diameter and up and can also be used in slabs 
2 inches thick and upwards. 

The most desirable location for the match factory would 
be in a town where there are plenty of girls who are 
employed in filling the matches in boxes. Town could be 
situated about 100 miles from source of supply of wood 
and preferably with rail and water transportation. How- 
ever, the selection of a suitable town is not as important 
as the source of supply of wood. FRANK SCHAFER. 

[Here is an opportunity for the commercial organiza- 
tions in the various cities in Virginia to get busy.— 
EDITor. | 
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SEPTEMBER 5.—Again I have been promoted. 





I get more promotions than money, and inasmuch as each 


new job carries with it some personal injury I am in line to learn the logging business by hard knocks, if 
such a thing is possible. They made me a member of the loading crew. Of course, everybody understands 
how logs are loaded on a sled or car. If they don’t they can ask the first lumberjack they meet and he will 
tell them all about it. A part of my duty is to see that the logs go up straight; that one end does not move 
faster than the other, as in such event the log wouldn’t be loaded, but dumped on the ground end first. 
When my end of the log began to move at an unduly accelerated pace it was my duty to ‘‘throw a St. Croix 


into her.’’ In other words, to catch the log with the cant hook and hold it back. 


[ caught hold of a big 


one in this way and had an experienée similar to flying through the air attached to the tail of a kite. I got 


down again and thus demonstrated conclusively that I am not lightheaded enough to fly. 


There was no 


damage done. Just a sharp wrench to my shoulders, a jolt to my newly acquired aplomb, a few square inchs 
of cuticle which were rubbed off on the log. This job is a snap, though, and in. course of time I may g’* 
to be driver. All he has to do is to take sleigh rides between the skidways and the lake where the timb-r 
is being banked. The farther up you go in logging the easier time you have got. Well, a fellow getting $40 
a month and keep hasn’t any kick coming, particnlarly when he can’t spend it. I must have as much as 
$97.63 coming at this time and I am thinking of buying out my employer. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES THREE POEMS OF SAW MILL AND LOG BOOM. 


THE SAWDUST SMELL. 


Sawdust has a sort of smell 
That is all its own. 

Some folks may not like it well 
As they do cologne. 

Some folks maybe’d rather sniff 
Lily, pink er rose, 

But I’m really happy if 
Sawdust’s up my nose. 


THE LILY IN THE BOOM. 


A little lily nestles on the waters of the slip 
And gmiles a happy smile to ev’ry comer. 

It rises on a ripple like a trim and dainty ship 
That bears within its hold a load of summer. 
Around about it, 

and groan, 
Around about it marshy weeds are growing; 
The cheerful little lily looks upon the sun alone 


rough and rude, the log chains creak 


And turns its face to watch him westward going. 


O lily in the stagnant pool, O water lily fair, 
There's something like to comfort in your beauty. 

You fill with sweetest perfume all the still and empty air, 
You fill with pleasure dull and weary duty. 

Oh, lily, little lily, there’s a singing in my heart, 
A song of joy within me since I found you; 

Oh, would that I might play as well my own, my humble part 
Give other men the cheer you throw around you. 





There is somethin’ kind of queer 
"Bout that sawdust air— 

Doesn't seem a part of Here, 
Seems a part of There. 

When you smell it then you think 
Of the Far Away— 

Shady pools where critters drink, 
3rooks where minnies play. 


There is somethin’ kind of Sweet 
"Bout that sawdust smell. 

Seems to coax your wayward feet 
Back to woods an’ dell. 

With your heart it seems to plead 
Till you want to go 

Down the misty trails that lead 
To the Long Ago. 


Perfume of the new-cut pine, 
Let me breathe you in, 

For you bring this heart of mine 
Woodland paths ag’in. 

Loud above the noisy mill 
Still you sing to me 

Of the old home on the hill 
"Neath the old home tree. 








THE FLY-BACK. 
You talk about your boomerangs 
Thet turn around an’ hit you, 
The snake you pet whose poisoned fangs 
Are hidden till they’ve bit you. 
But none of these has slap er sting 
Compared with one I know of 
The fly-back is the only thing 
You never git the go of. 


Through some big log with hidden shake 
The circular goes trippin’; 

There comes a clatter an’ a break, 
A rumble an’ a rippin’, 

To catch some lad before he knows 

An’ down the mill the fly-back goes 
A-shootin’ like an arrow 
An’ bore him to the marrow. 


A cannon may be dangerous : 
An’ fill you full of sorrow; %, 

The good old-fashioned blunderbuss 
Can blow you to tomorrow. 

An’ yet I'd rather look in ten, 
To bellow loud preparin’, 

Than stand around a saw mill when 
A fly-back starts to tearfn’. 


FEATURES OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


As the month progresses the coal trade improves. 
Consumers of domestic fuel have begun to order from 
the dealers and the regular autumnal movement to the 
bins of householders is in progress. And this buying 
from dealers is clearly apparent to the shipper. There 
is rather brisk buying all along the line for the pre- 
pared sizes, the month developing a volume that is 
surprising to wholesalers and apparently sufficient to 
tide over the rise in values of the first of the month 
without serious breakage. ‘The cause of it all is 
ascribed to individual purchases of consumers, and as 
long as that demand continues the market must show 
firmness of quotation. Throughout the northwest many 
fires have been lighted at domestic hearths, creating 
a demand sufficient to accelerate the rate of produc- 
tion at some western mines, which have been holding 
back in their operations during the summer on ac- 
count of the lightness of fuel requirements. 

With this impetus to trade the tone of the market 
has been essentially firm. The cheaper August coal 
arriving has been pretty well marketed without harm- 
ful stoppages in movement. The shipment of eastern 
lake coal continues on a scale sufficient to keep the 
western allrail market free from surplusage receipts; 
and the situation for the present seems to be fairly 
well under control by the sellers, by which statement 
is meant that the seller is in a position to dictate 
prices. This advantage shifts from one side to the 
other, according to supply and demand. There is much 
variation in smokeless coal, but the fluctuations cannot 
be said to indicate weakness. The regular September 
circular for lump and egg is $2, mines, but a month or 
longer ago some of the principal shippers began to 
quote $2.25 because of their oversold condition. And 
recently several of the more prominent shippers, for 
the same reason, having their expected output well sold 
through October, are quoting $2.50, mines. But some 
producers, not quite so well known to the trade, are 
still offering their products at $2, so that the cur- 
rent prices of smokeless lump runs all the way from 
$2 to $2.50, there being within this range, it is to be 
understood, a range of qualities also. Hocking coal 
is active. Its use in the west is almost exclusively 
for domestic purposes, and users are busy taking in 
their first installments of winter fuel. The advance 
of 15 cents a ton, which became effective the first of 
the month, is being well maintained. Shipments from 
mines are moderate and there are no visible surplus 
stocks at Chicago. 

During the last week there has been some distinct 
aggravation of the car situation. The primary coal 
carrying roads are beginning to surround the move- 
ment of their equipment with the usual autumnal safe- 
guards. They are restricting cars to their own lines, 
or, if they allow them to go beyond, the distance is 
limited to 100 miles, or less. This growing restriction 
makes it more difficult for the remote buyers of all- 
rail coal to obtain delivery. The shipper at mines is 
compelled to depend for that remote class of trade 
mainly upon such foreign cars as he can pick up, and 
the car supply is slowly becoming scarcer. On some 
roads it is now less than the demand, so that there are 
unavoidable delays in shipments. In this connection 
there is one condition which acts in the buyer’s favor, 
namely, that some western coal carrying roads are 
trying more than ever before to obtain the mastery of 
this spasmodic annual coal movement. They have in 


’ fulness. 


advance of the regular commercial movement stored 
up fuel for themselves, so that they would be in a 
position to give greater transportation facilities to 
shippers. One large coal road is erecting transfer 
plants. Dealers have been urged by the railroads to 
anticipate their wants; and no doubt the attention the 
movement of coal has been receiving from the public 
press recently has stimulated a more careful super- 
vision by the carriers, though the increasing revenues 
to roads from the acceleration of the car movement 
has been in itself a sufficient cause for greater watch- 
These slowly changing conditions for a more 
efficient transportation service may be a considerable 
factor in the situation this season by diminishing the 
car shortage. However, that remains to be seen. The 
growing car scarcity has been noticeable the last week 
in the northwest and in the eastern coal producing re- 
gions. One of the Illinois north and south coal roads 
is very short of coal cars, but the majority of the 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


NEW YORK, Sept. 3.—There is a decided 
apprehension of an approaching car shortage. 





western coal roads have no difficulty in supplying oper 
ators with the equipment asked for. 

Because of the brisk call for prepared sizes, oper 
ators are limiting the production of mine run to actual! 
orders on hand, so that there is little or no excess mine 
run in sight. But the screenings market remains weak. 
Prices are about the same as a week ago, 40 cents for 
ordinary Illinois product at mines, and better prices 
for favorite grades. But the consumption of screenings 
is rather on the increase, and with the lengthening eve 
nings consumption at many municipal lighting plants 
will rapidly increase. 

Anthracite coal is not arriving from the east all 
rail in quantities greater than the current demand. I 
fact, some shippers are behind in filling orders. And 
this notwithstanding the fact that production of an 
thracite keep up at about the swiftest pace on record 
for this time of year. Dealers report an improved cal! 
for anthracite from their customers, and the market 
on the whole is in a good, healthy condition. Stocks 
on lake docks are kept at their maximum, replenish 
ments occurring as fast as the product moves to thie 
interior. Ordinarily cars are ample at upper lak« 
docks, but occzsionally some delay is encountered in 
obtaining empties. But for the possibility of a coal 
miners’ strike next spring the western stocks of an 
thracite might be said to be generously ample. 





PARTICULARS OF A TROUBLESOME LAND TRANSACTION. 


CHIPPEWA Fas, WIs., Sept. 11.—Attorney C. T. 
Bundy, of Bundy & Wilcox, attorney for the Barber 
Lumber Company, has issued a statement relative to the 
Associated Press dispatch which referred to the Barber 
company of this city as being indicated in Idaho land 
frauds. The statement is as follows: 

It has been currently reported through the newspapers 
for several months that indictments had been found against 
Mr. Barber and Mr. Moon as officers of the Barber Lumber 
Company and against United States Senator-elect Borah, of 
Idaho, who acted as local attorney for the Barber Lumber 
Company in connection with certain purchases of land in 
the state of Idaho. ‘These indictments are represented to 
have been served on Senator Borah and certain other gentle- 
men in Idaho last Wednesday. Nothing whatever has been 
done toward serving upon Messrs. Barber or Moon or any 
of the stockholders of the Barber Lumber Company and, of 
course, we are all in the dark. The company was unfor- 
tunate enough to purchase some land from former Governor 
Steuenberg, for whose death Haywood was recently tried 
for murder and acquitted. 

The Barber Lumber Company has very large holdings in 
Idaho, a comparatively small portion of which was bought 
from Steuenberg, and it is some of this comparatively small 
portion that it is claimed was procured by Steuenberg in 
violation of the law, as we gather from newspaper reports. 
Neither Mr. Barber, Mr. Moon nor any of the officers of the 
Barber Lumber Company had anything to do whatever with 
entering the lands in question or buying from the men who 
entered them. They bought directly from Governor Steuen- 
berg, he in each case guaranteeing an absolute, indefeasible 
and perfect title to all the lands which the company bought 
from him. 

If it shall develop that any of the lands sold to the 
company by Governor Steuenberg were procured in violation 


of the law it will result in the title to such lands being 
revested in the government and the Barber Lumber Com 
pany losing its investment, unless the estate of Governo: 
Steuenberg is financially able to make good Its loss; but 
we are all utterly at a loss to understand upon what theory 
the officers of the Barber Lumber Company can even li 
suspected of anything which would form the basis of indict 
ments. Like many indictments found by grand juries, they 
appear to have included everybody from the entryman up 
to the present owners of the lands in question. 

No doubt the criminal feature of this controversy will 
terminate as against the officers of the lumber company 
when the facts are known. The civil suit to set aside titl 
to their land may involve more or less protracted litigation, 
but the company will have no trouble in satisfying the gov 
ernment as well as the court that it bought and paid fo! 
the land in good faith and has spent a large sum in develop 
ing the property it bought, relying absolutely upon the 
validity of titles which the government had approved before 
it invested its money and long before the Barber Lumber 
Company or any of its officers had invested a dollar in Idaho 
timber or even visited the state. 

United States Senator-elect Borah has refused to set up 
any statute of limitation or other technical defense, and 
has insisted upon the immediate and separate trial and 
investigation of all his acts as attorney for the Barber 
Lumber Company, and I have no doubt that with his 
acquittal, which is a foregone conclusion, the other indict- 
ments will be withdrawn and the question of Mability 
settled in an equitable suit to set aside the titles of the 
company to the few acres of land which are involved. 

The other parties named in the newspaper report of the 
indictments are unknown to the officers of the Barber 
Lumber Company, but are presumably entrymen who filed on 
government land. 
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A LUMBERMAN’S DIARY OF A TRIP TO AND THROUGH EUROPE. 


Narration of Personal Experiences—Shopping and Sight Seeing in London—Coaching in’ England. 


In Shops and at the Show. 
Of his early impressions in London a few examples 
may be given, some of which reflect Mr. Thompson’s 
sturdy Americanism: 


London is a great city. The traffic on the streets of 
London will compare with that of New York about as that 
of the latter city would compare with the traffic of St. 
Louis. Hard for me to admit this even to myself, but it is 
the truth that hurts. I have seen nothing of the city as 
yet except from the top of a bus. 


July 4 the party devoted largely to shopping, about 
which Mr. Thompson says: 


An invitation from Mrs. Thompson and Miss Ione Foster 
to go shopping with them I accepted—after due deliberation 
and mental reservation. Much to my surprise, 1 really 
enjoyed the experience, especially as a visit to the smaller 
shops of London is interesting. I don’t care for their big 
stores. I don’t think they begin to compare with our large 
stores in the States. America’s large shops are far superior. 
| can’t say, though, as to values. 

The party separated and devoted the evening of July 
} to various entertainments. Mr. Thompson, Miss Hogg, 
with the two Mrs. Thompson, attended grand opera, hav- 
ing the pleasure of hearing Melba and a tenor of inter- 
national fame. A characteristic Thompsonian criticism 
is as follows: 


I got the worth of the price of the show, though, out 
f seeing the array of people, their dresses and jewels, and 
| suspect 90 percent of those present felt the same way if 
only they were honest enough to confess. At any rate I 
noticed the opera glasses continually turned in other direc- 
tions than the stage. Incidentally, none were turned our 
way. No lords or dukes or royal blood were over in our 
quarters, although we did pay £5 for our box. It was about 
us high up as they ever get, but it was the last one we 
could get and really answered our purpose admirably. I am 
not at all sorry that 1 Went, while I would not care to go 
again tomorrow night. 


To this sturdy lumberman, indifferent to social friv- 
olities and not inured to artificial life, the first night 
of grand opera in a London theater proved a trifle of 
. burden, and it was not until 1 o’clock the next day 
that the party were in shape to continue their observa- 
tions. They devoted July 5 to shopping, of which Mr. 
Thompson says: 

We had a delightful time looking at the pretty things and 
the exclusive things among the smaller shops. It is really 
un easy matter after a few days spent in London to under- 
stand the average Englishman's self-satisfied air. You 
know the New York people have the same attitude toward 
the rest of the country; the average man of New York 
city really thinks a man has to be trom the city to be a 
New Yorker.” If he hails from some other portion of the 
state he is from the country and might as well come from 
Arizona. London is easily the first city of the world, and 
for one, especially an American, to appreciate that fact he 
must come direct from New York to London. He can then 
readily appreciate London's greatness. The small shops 
of London are the places te find exclusive things, but to me 
prices seemed very low. I dare say London is the best 
hopping place in the world. I think any American who 
can afford the time and money should make a trip to Lon- 
don, so much is to be learned here that cannot be gathered 
from any other source. It is no wonder that Dickens gath- 
ered his characters from around London—all of the charac- 
ters of the world gather here. 

In Council Chamber, Abbey and Church. 

The next day the party devoted to sightseeing, includ- 
ing a visit to the houses of parliament and Westminster 
Abbey. Of the latter Mr. Thompson says: 

My visit through Westminster causes me almost to weep 
because I had lived only in one world—the business world 

and the moment I step out I feel almost absolutely lost. 
One is both inspired and gladdened by his visit—inspired to 
be something or somebody, and glad to know that he is a 
descendant of such a race of people. Some of the party 
visited the Tower of London, so using up the remainder of 
the day. 

The first Sunday in England the party attended serv- 
ices in the morning at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which the 
various members of it later examined in detail. Hyde 
Park and Kensington and the Albert memorial received 
their attention later, all of which come in for charac- 
teristically shrewd criticisms of this diarist. Mr. Thomp- 
son reverts to the record of the day before to say that 
his party had visited Buckingham palace in the after- 
noon and had seen the Prince of Wales in his carriage, 
and had witnessed a march of 2,000 soldiery. Sunday 
afternoon the emt took an automobile to Hampton 
Court. The following day, July 8, the ladies of the 
party being tired the men of the party planned on a 
party on the river Thames, which was a disappointment 
because of the cold and the lack of novelty. Tate’s 
gallery was next visited and Mr. Thompson’s criticism 
of the paintings discloses some of his unconscious humor. 
He -says: 

Some of the ladies raved so over the Turner collection 
I was prepared to see something great, but instead saw a 
few pieces of canvas with some cream colored paints smeared 
over them. I will have to admit that the spreading on of 
paint was well done, but as for the pictures, they were not 
there, and but for the labels you could not tell what they 
were intended to represent. I was reminded of the drawing 
of a schoolboy on his first effort, below which he printed in 
large letters, THIS IS A CAT. In the evening the party 
went to the Garrick theater to see “The Walls of Jericho.” 

Evidently Mr. Thompson has begun well from a 
feminine point of view, as he notes ‘that the next day 
again, July 9, he accepted another invitation to go shop- 
ping, with Mrs. Lewis Thompson and Miss Foster: 

After two hours of my company they concluded they could 
buy some things to better advantage without my being 
present. So, as they say in America, “I skidooed,” or ‘23,” 
or something of that kind. At any rate I “went it alone” 
for the balance of the day. I managed to kill time, however, 
and buy a pipe or two, as I must learn to smoke one—all 
American tourists do—and I cannot afford to be an excep- 


tion. 
A Coaching Tour. 
Wednesday, July 10, the party began a coaching tour. 
Quoting directly from Mr. Thompson: 


Kissed the boys good-bye at 9:30 a. m. All members of 
the party in fine frame of mind and keen to make a start. 
Left London from Hotel Metropole on a coach at 10:40 





a.m. Our coaching trip was to extend to Windsor by way 
of Hampton Court. Our coach was driven by some English 
gentleman—so we are told. I don’t think he was a fair 
representative. He reminded me very much of the idea I 
have formed of an American race horse tout. I have an 
idea that this so called country gentleman is driving for the 
American coin. We arrived at Windsor about 2 p.m., after 
having driven from London in a cold downpour of rain 
which kept up for eight hours from our starting point, but 
with it all I think our party rather enjoyed the experience. 
I know I did, for it reminded me of the good old days of 
logging in ‘Texas during a wet spring. Owing to Miss 
Hogg’s wonderful imaginative mind we were entertained by 
a graphic account of when she used to drive four bronchos 
to a Texas stage coach and about having driven eighty miles 
in one day. I understand now how she can appreciate 
Turner's pictures. However, none of the party was willing 
for her to take the lines, preferring the English driver. 
Altogether I think the coaching trip rather a failure. At 
the same time I am glad that we have had ours. 


After visiting the points of interest about Windsor 
the party drove to Oxford. Mr. Thompson concludes 
this day’s record with the observation: 

Honestly, it is easier to run a saw mill than to cravel in a 


country whose customs are all new to one. I am an apt 
pupil, though, and am getting along fairly well for a Texas 


piney woodsman. 4 
On Historic Ground. 


Thursday, July 11, the party devoted to a tour of 
interesting spots in an about Oxford. Mr. Thompson’s 
observations upon this old cathedral town are charac- 
teristically American and _ characteristically Thomp- 
sonian and betray the keen observer. The estate of the 
Duke of Marlborough was visited by the party and 
later in the evening they left for Warwick. Warwick 
Castle was visited on July 12, but here the Thompson- 
Foster party encountered crowds of tourists, which had a 
depressing effect upon their visit. However, by the 
judicious aid of tips they managed to make a thorough 
examination, Mr. Thompson made some shrewd political 
observations in connection with his visit, among other 
things saying: ‘‘It is said by the common people at 
Warwick that the Earl of Warwick is much loved by 
them and from the same source at Woodstock yesterday 
I learned that the Duke of Marlborough was not very 
weil thought of by them, but that the Duchess of Mar!- 
borough was very much loved by all the tenants of the 
estate and many acts of kindness to the poor and deeds 
of charity they ascribe to her.’’ 

From Warwick the party went by carriage to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, passing through some of the most beauti- 
ful of English country, of which Mr. Thompson says: 

The country in England is beautiful. Nature has done 
much, but the English people all seem to be adepts at 
landscape gardening and vow with each other in seeing 
who can have the most artistic place. All the small country 
places are as well cared for as the town and city homes in 
America. 

The roads in England compare favorably with the streets 
and boulevards of our cities. In taking a trip through the 
country one meets hundreds of men and women riding 
bicycles. The English people are slow to give up anything 
they once take hold of. 3icycling is as common all over 
England now as it was in America eight or ten years ago 
when the wheel craze possessed the whole country. 


Mr. Thompson is inherently considerate of others as 
a rule and particularly of the ladies, but occasionally 
his sense of humor gets the better of him, as witness the 
following: 


Nothing marred our trip from Warwick to Stratford-on- 
Avon except that Miss Hogg was seized with a passion to 
gather some of the wild poppies that grew in profusion 
along the riverside, and in her mad rush for the flowers she 
suddenly lost her balance and for the moment was lost in 
the ditch and was covered over with grass, umbrella that 
she carried, wheel etc. 1 fancy that but for the timely 
assistance of Messrs. Foster and Scott she would still be 
there trying to recover her equilibrium. The question that 
is now bothering the party is how she managed to get into 
that position. At any rate it was the most laughable sight 
- we have witnessed on our trip. Miss Hogg is lots 
of fun. 


The English Inn as Regarded by an American. 
Saturday, July 13, and the following day were spe it 
at Stratford-on-Avon, the party being domiciled in the 
Red Horse hotel, made famous by Washington Irving. 
The following conveys some idea of Mr. Thompson’s im- 
pressions of Shakespeare’s birthplace: 


People in this town live almost if not entirely off the 
tourists from all over the world, who come here to see the 
place of birth and home of Shakespeare, or rather the place 
where his home once stood. The remains of the home are 
kept in glass cases, the house having burned down—I don't 
know when. In America we often hear the expression “born 
under a lucky star,” but here is a place lucky for having a 
star born in it. I have never believed in luck, but this 
town is a living evidence of what luck can do. For ages 
the people of this town have lived off Shakespeare's fame, 
and will no doubt continue to do so for ages to come. It 
is true that Marie Corelli lives here, and has a very nice 
home, too, but she is not very much of a drawing card. 
There is absolutely nothing else to the place. It is rather 
a pretty little country town, situated on the Avon, but 
we have many towns in American localities on much pret- 
tier streams, but they haven’t any Shakespeare. Mark 
Twain may yet make the murky waters of the Missouri 
clear and placid and a stream famous for its beauty, but 
he will have to die first, and from the capers he has been 
cutting recently in England he doesn’t seem to be making 
much headway toward the grave. 


Mr. Thompson pays his respects to a typical English 
inn, or what he evidently so regards, in the following 
way, recording is as of his experiences of July 14: 


We were permitted to sleep until 9 o’clock by her high- 
ness the head waitress. This Red Horse Inn should read 
to Americans “red light,” and all should see it as a danger 
signal. It is unquestionably the worst and most arrogantly 
conducted hotel that we have ever stopped at, and the best 
that can be said of the place is that tt is kept clean and 
“Boots” is a decent fellow. The hotel is run strictly to 
hold up Americans, and really they are willing subjects, 1 
am sorry to say. 

In the afternoon we all had a ride on the placid waters 
of the Avon, Miss Hogg ge | convalesced sufficiently to 
join us. But for the gnats the trip would have been a 
delightful one. Gnats were as thick in places as the mos- 
quitoes are at Port Arthur, Tex. However, we got into only 
two droves and for only a few minutes each time. 

I am ready to continue my journey. I may pay this place 
another visit sometime. 


With which observations Mr. Thompson concluded his 
diary of the second week in England. 


PARCELING OUT RESERVE TIMBER. 


Tne question of timber prices as charged by the 
government was one of the most important considered by 
the Fifteenth National Irrigation Congress at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., last week. After the matter had been up 
for discussion for several days and had resulted in a 
number of acrimonious debates, the following resolution 
was adopted almost unanimously: 

Resolved, That it is theesense of this congress that in 
fixing the price to be charged for timber and grazing and for 
privileges within the national forests there should be no 
thought of making a profit for the government, but bona 
fide miners, stockmen and farmers should be allowed to 
acquire these products and enjoy these privileges for a con- 
sideration not to exceed the cost of improvement and ad- 
ministration of the same. 


During the discussion, which lasted for a day or more, 
it was shown that many of the men present at the con- 
gress were of the opinion that the people should be 
given the timber from the national forest reserves with- 
out any cost at all, or that the cost for this lumber 
should be only that which the maintenance of the reserve 
required, and that the government should not reap any 
profit from this sale of timber. 

One party in the convention, headed by Congressman 
Smith, were desirous of going even further, and to pass 
resolutions demanding that the government pay back 
money collected for timber taken from the forest re- 
serves. This latter resolution was voted down, many of 
those present holding that it was too radical. United 
States Forester Gifford Pinchot took an active part 
in the discussion and defended the present plan of the 
government of selling timber from the forest reserves. 

In his defense of the resolution he offered, Congress- 
man Smith is quoted as saying: ‘‘Congress does not 
eare a cent whether the government makes money out 
of the forests or not. But the price of lumber should 
be low and fixed. Otherwise, when lumber. is high, the 
people could get from the reserves as cheaply as 
possible. ’’ 

Mr. Pinchot in replying said that the government is 
not handling the national forests at all as a business 
man would handle them. He further said: 

It is handling them on the basis of an equitable dis- 
tribution to the people of the price of what the purchaser 
gets the benefit of. There is no reason on earth why the 
people should be taxed for maintaining an institution that 
can be made self sustaining. Uncle Sam is not es out 
of the forests what it costs to maintain them. hen they 
reach the point where they are self sustaining I would 
agree with Mr. Smith that the price should be lowered. 
The two classes who most use the forests are the stockmen 
and the lumbermen. The former pay about three-fifths as 


much as those on Indian reservations. We can dispose of 
the stock privilege without trouble, as we know which man 
is entitled to it. But with timber it is different. The only 
way we can sell timber is to charge the buyer a reasonable 
price for what he gets. There are very many more privi- 
leges granted in a national fotest for which there is na 
charge than there are for which a charge is made. The 
man who puts up a quartz mill in a forest is protected by 
the — as he would not be on the outside, and he 
should pay a reasonable price for the privilege. 

Mr. Smith said the forestry service has taken a mil- 
lion and a half out of the people of the west in the past 
year, which the poor people could not afford to lose. He 
thought the man who got in his application first would 
get the first chance, as the homesteader and the miner 
do, and he should not be charged for it more than they 
are. He said: 

The amount of land to the homesteader is limited to 160 
acres, whether it is enough for him to make a living from 
or not. So, too, with coal lands, which are limited to 160 
acres, when it is known that he can not afford to set up a 
plant on so small an amount. It has got so that if a man 
gets hold of two or three sections of timber land he is con- 


victed and sent to jail. That is one of the foolishnesses of 
the lumber business. 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE KANSAS CITY, 
MEXICO & ORIENT RAILWAY. 


The mineral resources of the section through whic» 
the Orient railway runs are among the richest in the 
west, and as development progresses the country is 
coming to the front as one of the most favorable in 
that section for mining operations of all kinds, 

The railway is now under construction by A. E. 
Stilwell, of Kansas City, and is designed to open up 
the country for mining and commercial operations. 

Two years ago Mr. Stilwell opened up the Repub- 
lica mine, which has proved to be very rich in silver. 
It is expected that by October 1 dividends will begin 
to be paid on this mine. It is now over 200 feet 
deep and silver ore is being found in large quantities 
the grade of the ore improving as the shafts are sunk 
deeper. A cyanide mill and concentrator are being 
constructed, and ore is uncovered to the, amount of 
2,000,000 ounces. This is but one of the successful 
mines in that section and it is said it will be a divi- 
dend payer steadily after October 1, after which date 
one-half of the net production of the mine is to be 
used for dividends only. 

The United States & Mexican Trust Company, of 
Kansas City, which is financing the mine, will give 
any further information which may be desired. 
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ARBITRARY AND OPPRESSIVE RAIL RATES ON LUMBER FROM THE WEST COAST. 


Threatened Advance Effective at the End of Forty-Seven Days—Associated Opposition at Seatile—High Freights the Cause of High Prices. 


The 10-cent advance in lumber rates eastbound from 
Pacific coast points has been made effective November 
1, next, instead of October 1 as originally con- 
templated. Tariffs have been issued by the transcon- 
tinental roads making the advance operative from and 
after that date. 





FIRST MOVE IN THE PACIFIC COAST RATE WAR. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7.—On Monday of this week 
the executive committee of the Pacifie Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Shingle Mills Bureau and 
Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association filed 
with the state railway commission a complaint against 
the installation of the proposed advance in eastbound 
rates on lumber and shingle shipments, as announced by 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. The petition 
also asks that before the rates are allowed to become 
effective an investigation be gade by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to conditions on the Coast. 

Following the filing there was a conference between 
the members of the commission and officers and members 
of the lumbermen’s committee, which resulted in the 
state commission forwarding a protest to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the arbitrary action of 
the railroads in advancing the rates. The protest sets 
forth that petitions have been filed with the state com- 
mission by the three associations named, representing 
over 1,000 mills having approximately an output of 
14,200,000,000 shingles and 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually. It sets forth that the manufacture of lum- 
ber and shingles is the principal industry in the state of 
Washington and that the products of the various mills 
are sold in Michigan; Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and elsewhere 
throughout the United States and that it is proposed 
by the transcontinental lines of railroad to advance the 
rates 10 cents a hundred pounds or approximately 25 
percent in the near future. 

The petition declares that the manufacturers of lum- 
ber and shingles have built up a Jarge business and 
extensive connections based on the present freight rates 
and that the proposed increase in freight rates will 
work irreparable loss, damage and injury to these manu- 
facturers and will necessitate the closing of many mills 
and the consequent throwing out of employment of 
thousands of men, thus working a calamity to the com- 
mercial interests of the state of Washington. The state 
commission then declares that the present rates are fair, 
just and reasonable and that the railroads have been 
enabled to earn on them a fair and reasonable return 
on the property used by them for the public. The pro- 
test then adds: 

In view of the magnitude of the industry affected and 
the grave and serious results to the entire state from the 
filing of a tariff increasing the rates as aforesaid your 
petitioner earnestly requests that your honorable body 
forthwith use your good offices to induce the railroads to 
delay the filing of the tariff increasing the rates until 
after a full and complete investigation may be had by your 
honorable body, concerning the reasonableness and justness 
of the rates so sought to be increased, and your petitioner 
further earnestly requests that your honorable body may take 
such steps as will immediately lead to an investigation of 
the reasonableness of such proposed increase, notifying the 
said railroads, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Shingle Mills Bureau and the Southwestern 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the time and place of 
such investigation. 
Date of Advance Changed. 

While the executive committee of the joint lumber 
and shingle manufacturers associations has received no 
advices, local traffic representatives of the Harriman 
lines have been advised from Portland that the proposed 
advance in eastbound freight rates on lumber and shin- 
gles will not be effective before November 1. 

This advice fixing a new date is based on a filing 
of the new rates with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion September 1, as the Harriman officials express the 
belief that sixty days’ notice of such intended increase 
must be given. Up to the present time there have been 
no loeal advices as to whether or not the new rates have 
been filed with the commission. If sixty days’ posting 
is necessary and the rates have not yet been filed they 
can not become effective until after November 1. 

At this end of the line the officers of the various asso- 
ciations, their committee and legal department, under the 
direction of A. I. Specht, are working every minute to 
increase their data to be used in the fight against the 
proposed rates. 


Commissioner Lane Coming to Seattle. 


The Alaska Lumber Company and Schwager & Net- 
tleton have been advised that Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Franklin G. Lane will arrive in Seattle Sep- 
tember 13, at which time he will hear the complaint of 
the former that the Northern Pacific charged it an‘ ex- 
cessive rate on shingles from Edgecomb, this state, to 
El Paso, Tex., via the Santa Fe, and of the latter 
that the Northern Pacific rate on shingles from Avon, 
this state, to Minneapolis, Minn., was charged it ex- 
cessively and praying for a refund. En route he will 
stop at Spokane and investigate some excessive rate 
charges against the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany and the Northern Pacific. Leaving here he will 
go to Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles in con- 
nection with rate cases. It is not thought that during 
his visit Commissioner Lane will look: into the east- 
bound rate advance case now being fought by Coast 
lumber and shingle manufacturers. 


° What the Rate Will Do East. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacifie Coast 
Manufacturers’ association, a few weeks ago addressed 
a circular letter to all yards and firms dealing in 
Washington lumber in the eastern states asking for a 
statement of the number of cars of lumber from the 
Pacific coast used annually under the present freight 
tariff and an estimate of what number these firms 
would use annually if the advance in freight rates 
goes into effect. The replies have been most generous 
from all states and are being compiled. As an illus- 
tration of the showing that will be made the replies 
from 122 dealers in Illinois indicate a falling off of 
about 90 percent of that trade. In all the states the 
showing will be a falling off of from 75 to 90 percent 
under the proposed new rates. 





EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES MAKE HIGH 
PRICES. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 7.—Investigations by a com- 
mission of the bureau of corporations of the United 
States department of commerce have disclosed the fact 
that to excessive freight rates from Puget sound and 
the Spokane country to points in the middle western, 
eastern and southern states is directly traceable the pres- 
ent high price of lumber, also that the freight charges 
by railroads greatly exceed the first cost of the lumber. 
The commission is acting under instructions of a reso- 
lution adopted by the last Congress, and the results of 
its probings in the west and northwest are surprising. 

The Hill and Harriman lines, whose net earnings last 
year nearly equaled their operating expenses, have, it 
is shown, practically throttled the people, compelling 
them to pay exorbitant prices for building material and 
totally ignoring all appeals of the lumbermen for even 
a slight reduction in freight rates in the interest of stim- 
ulating trade. These appeals have been frequent and 
nave invariably been turned down, and, to add still 
further to the burdens of the people, these roads have 
announced another increase in rates of 10 cents a bun- 
dred pounds, effeetive October 1, which will add $3.30 
a thousand feet to the cost of lumber in all the terri- 
tory east of the Rocky mountains, excepting Nebraska 
and Kansas, where the additional rate and consequent 
increase in cost of lumber will be about 5 percent. 
This latest grip upon the pocketbooks of the public 
is based on the assertion that the haul of empty cars is 
proving expensive to the railroads. 

Under the new rates the additional cost of construe- 
tion of an ordinary house in the eastern, middle western 
and northwestern states will be $66, because the lum- 
bermen of the Pacific states are not in a position to 
absorb the raise in rates. ~ 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California and Montana 
contain 900,000,000,000 feet of standing timber, or 
enough to construct 45,000,000 houses, and sufficient to 
care for the wants of the entire United States for a 
period of twenty-five years. The five states contain 
over 2,000 saw and shingle mills, employing 192,000 per 
sons on a payroll of approximately $135,000,000 a year, 
and of these 400 are in the Spokane country. Last year 
these states shipped by rail 17,000,000 tons of lumber, 
on which the freight charges were not far from $150, 
000,000. 

The entire operating expenses of the Northern Pacific 
are paid by the lumbermen of the state of Washington 
alone and the most profitable business of all the trans- 
continental lines is this same lumber haul. Were it not 
for the forests on the Pacific coast the entire traffic 
of all the lines could be handled by one road. 

The cost of producing this lumber at the present time 
is $13.50 a thousand feet and the average selling 
price is about $15 a thousand at the mill. Freight 
charges are so high that in many cases the original sell- 
ing price of lumber is exceeded. For example, rough 
lumber weighs 3,300 pounds a thousand feet and by 
adding the freight charges can be ascertained the de- 
livered price a thousand at the following points: 


FroM THE PACIFIC Cost Freight 

COAST TO— at mill. charges. Total. 
Minneapolis .............+++$815.00 $13.20 $28.20 
i) res erie? eer 15.00 16.50 31.50 
SL, oo v0 60a r ed teee.0 8.049 15,00 16.50 31,50 
a ean CA reo 15.00 19.80 34.80 
PRONE og ieee d cdots 15.00 20.79 35.79 
iy es afc os ste moawes oes 15.00 17.32 $2.32 
er ere ra 15.00 16.50 31.50 
BEE A Se ae 15.00 13.20 28.20 
| A sree 15.00 23.10 38.10 
Ere ee ee 15.00 23.10 38.10 
Philadelphia .......s-cseees 15.00 23.10 38.10 
i Re re 15.00 23.10 38.10 
eee 15.00 23.10 38.10 
NGCEOTE) coves cece ce rem e see 15.00 23.10 38.10 


Said a Spokane lumber shipper: 

After this explanation one can readily understand why 
the Hill and Harriman lines own and control the traffic 
from the Pacific coast and it explains the immense increase 
in railroad earnings from year to year. For example, the 
gross earhings of the Northern Pacific during the years 
1900 to 1906, inclusive, were $308,576,873.94, the operating 
expenses $158,579,164.55, and the net earnings $149,988,- 
709.39. During the same period the Great Northern's gross 
earnings were. $234,989,393.79, its opereton expenses were 
$118,183,460.59 and its net earnings $116,704,933.20. 


Lumbermen in Washington and Oregon petitioned the 
railroads several years ago tor a reduction in rates of 
10 cents a hundred pounds to the middle west, on the 
ground that they were burning up annually 53,000 car- 
loads of lumber in the woods and at -the saw mills 
because of a lack of a market for cheap lumber. Their 
request was refused, notwithstanding the fact that the 


cost of haul is $1,200.44 a trainload and the revenue, at 
40 cents a hundred pounds, would be $6,120 a trainload. 
This waste of timber is still going on. During the last 
two years the average time of movement of a carload 
of lumber from Puget, sound and the Spokane country 
to St. Paul was 120 days, and the Pacific states lumber 
men lost $15,000,000 in cancelation of orders. 
The cost of lumber under the new rates in effect Octo 
ber 1 will show as follows: 
Cost New freight 





From Paciric COAST TO at mill. rates. 
NE no wk aw ob oe te $15.00 $16.50 
RSS ret oe de 5.00 18.15 
SE 6 ah ke wwe Noe 8s .. 15.00 19.80 
ss 5:55 Ania ws 58 Fw wee 15.00 23.10 
ED, 57s: > alba Sse o a,48 56 15.00 23.09 
aS Ss 5 abe 6i0 0.6 6.008 ke 15.00 20.62 
EA ore yo 15.00 19.80 
| ES re rrr .. 15.00 16.50 
Se nee 26.40 
ara a be er. 26.40 
a .. 15.00 26.40 
0 Pee ceay Bee 26.40 
A ene . 16.00 26.40 
POEnOUk 2... Oe er ee 15.00 26.40 





BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST, 1907. 


Compared with that of 1906 August of this year 
makes an excellent showing with reference to build 
ing operations, and according to all signs the work 
of building goes unceasingly on with but a slight de- 
crease in volume in some places, which is offset by gains 
in other localities. The larger cities of the country, 
such as Chicago, Philadelphia, New York and New Or- 
leans, show small percentages of loss as compared with 
1906 records; in other localities, however, great gains 
have been made and many of the smaller cities show a 
surprising amount of building, indicating that there is 
no abatement of progress and that more buildings are 
required to take care of the increasing population and 
for the accommodation of new and enlarging business 
enterprises in these places. Twenty-two cities show a 
gain, varying from 1 to 463 percent, while only twenty- 
eight are on the wrong side of the ledger in this re 
spect and show a loss of from 1 to 74 percent. August, 
1906, being a record breaker in building construction 
an excellent showing is made by the appended statistics. 
Excepting Greater New York the average loss would 
be about 3 percent. 

fuy., 1907. tug., 1906. Pet. Pet 

Cciry— cost, cost. yain, loss 
SS TTT Cre $ 5 $ 712,970 3 ” 
Birmingham .......0. 205,744 hes 2 
a 
IN x. ee 00:0 G8 
Pe 20, 
CROCERMOGER 2.002050 70,760 71,8$ +7 
eee 800,818 794,390 1 
ae a 60,000 
SAS cee 271,848 
PNA ese 1,055,600 
IOVOMBUEIO cs cccvescce 81,548 
Grand Rapids ....... 202,011 
eT ee oee 198,225 
ee 445,605 
Little Rock eck laws 06 5,502 
TOCISVINO 6050's ok 
Los Angeles.......... 
a ae 
Minneapolis ......... 
Sa ‘is 
PRN aw ¥is'e 5 6 W060 850 
New Haven ..... so 
New Orleans ........ 

Manhattan ........ 

ID 6.06% 304 406 

BROOME acc Scenes 
NOW TORE wc nc cncces 
rere 
Vhiladelphia ........ 
yl ee 
eae 
I i oe a Rahal aarti 
_ EP 
ee 
3. Seer rere 
Seranton ....... 
SRT er 
South Bend ......... 
a ae 
Salt Lake City.... 
TE 6.0 s.¢ veh 6.9.5 005 
. _, Se ee ee ae 
Terre ILaute 
BPOMCON 360660 cccesse 
Washington ...... aya 
Worepster ......20650. 
Wilkesbarre 
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134,450 a 31 


87,260 
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253,05 4 
191,312 233 





OME {5b exs me od pis $41,570,820 $47,213,416 7% 1 


*Mobile issued one permit for $248,000 August, 1906. 





CAR STAKE MEETING. 

New York, Sept. 9.—F. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa., 
and R. W. Higbie, New York city, chairman of the 
executive committee of the car stake and equipment 
complaint, have called a meeting of that committee and 
the conference committee at the office of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 66 Broadway, 
New York city, for Tuesday, September 24, to consider 
important matters and preparation of evidence ete. for 
presentation at the final hearing of the car stake and 
equipment complaint before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at Washington, D. C., October 16. The 
indications are that there will be a very large attend- 
ance of representative lumbermen from all sections of 
the country, and in view of the fact that this is the 
last conference before the hearing at’ Washington the 
chairmen are urging an unusually large attendance. 
Counsel W. W. Ross reports that matters are progressing 
nicely. 
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NEEDS OF THE NAVY FOR MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER SUPPLIES. 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., Sept, 9.—The bureau of supplies 
ind accounts, navy department, is calling for proposals 
intil September 17 for the following items: 


Brooklyn navy yard—35,000 b. m. ash boards, 14- 
neh; 40,000 feet b. m. ash boards, 1-inch; 30,000 feet 
m. ash boards, 1%-inch; 10,000 feet b. m. cedar boards, 
\4-Inch; 5,000 feet b. m. cherry, 1-inch; 1,500 feet b. m. 
herry, 2-inch; 35,000 feet b. m. white oak boards, 1-inch ; 
0,000 feet b. m. white oak boards, 14-inch; 16,000 feet 
m. white oak boards, 14%-inch; 20,000 feet b. m. white 
ak plank, 2-inch; 20,000 feet b. m. white oak plank, 
inch; 25,000 feet b. m. white oak plank, 4-inch; 15,000 
eet b. m. white oak plank, 6-inch; 10,000 feet b. m. white 
ak plank, 7-inch; 150 hackmatack knees; 1,035 white oak 
nees; 5,000 feet b. m. yellow pine plank, 3%-inch; 4,000 
eet b. m. yellow pine scantling, 3x4-inch ; 4,000 feet b. m. 
ellow pine seaniling, 4x4-inch; 25,000 feet b. m. yellow 
ine boards, 1-inch; 50,000 feet b. m. yellow pine boards, 
4-inch ; 40,000 feet b. m. yellow pine plank, 2-inch. 

To be delivered at Cavite, Philippine islands—50,000 feet 
m. Oregon pine, 3x12 inches; 10,000 feet b. m. Oregon 


- pine, 4x8 inches ; 50,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine, 4x12 inches ; 


10,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine, 44%x4% inches; 10,000 feet 
b. m, Oregon pine, 442x6% inches; 40,000 feet b. m. Oregon 
pine, 6x12 inches; 10,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine, 6x6 
inches; 10,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine, 6x6 inches; 10,000 
feet b. m. Oregon pine, 10x10 inches; 10,000 feet b. m. 
Oregon pine, 12x12 inches; 10,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine, 
34%4x3% inches; bids on pine differing slightly from above 
will be considered, providing differences are clearly noted 
and described; 25,000 feet b. m. sugar pine, 1x14 inches; 
10,000 feet b. m, sugar pine, 144x14 inches ; 10,000 feet b. m. 
sugar pine, 1144x14 inches; 20,000 feet b. m. sugar pine, 
2x14 inches; 10,000 feet b. m. sugar pine, 3x14 inches; 
10,000 feet b. m. sugar pine, 4x14 inches; 10,000 feet b. m. 
sugar pine, 6x12 inches; to be best No. 1 sugar pine. 

Brooklyn navy yard—20 spars, 9-inch butt, 40 feet long, 
spruce; 10 spars, 12-inch butt, 50 feet long, spruce; 10 
spars, 14-inch butt, 65 feet long, spruce; 150 spars, 6-inch 
butt, 20 feet long, for small boat; 150 spars, 3-inch butt, 
16 feet long, for small boat; diameter to be increased one- 
third from butt. 

Washington navy yard—500 railroad ties, Pennsylvania 


railroad standard, 8% feet long; 10,000 feet b. m. white oak 
crossing planks, 4x10 inches x 16 feet. 

Norfolk navy yard—33,000 feet b. m. North Carolina 
pine, No. 1, 1 inch thick, 12 inches wide, 16 feet long; 
50,000 feet b. m. North Carolina pine, No. 2, 1 inch thick, 
12 inches wide, 12 to 16 feet long; to be well kiln dried 
and in strict accordance with inspection rules of North 
Carolina Pine Association. 

St. Julian’s Creek (Va.) naval magazine—2,500 feet b. m. 
No. 1 white pine, dressed; 2,500 feet b. m. No. 1 western 
poplar, dressed. ° 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 4.—The car situa- 
tion here seems certain to cause many vexatious 
delays and more or less loss of business. 
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FEATURES OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER FAIR—SUCCESSFUL HIDE AND LEATHER EXPOSITION. 


What is said to have been one of the most successful 
ide and leather expositions ever held was open to the 
iblic at the Coliseum August 28 to September 4. There 
t only was an exposition of hide and leather and their 
roducts but also an exceptional showing of millwork. 
he millwork, of course, was made for the setting of the 
ather exhibits. This consisted of columns and grille- 
ork stretching from one end of the immense Coliseum 
iilding to the other. In this instance, as in most 
thers, the setting was fully as interesting as the very 
mplete jewels it contained. 

The general scheme of decorations consisted of booths 
vided by colonnades with grilles between posts. The 
esigns upon this work were made by F. T. Hawken, of 
e True & True Company, and selected from many 
thers submitted for this work. The work for this 
‘hibit was made at the True & True Chicago factory. 
All posts, cornices and grilles were put together com 
ete ready for erection at the building, the work being 

carefully laid out that the carpenters were not re- 
iired to use a saw or plane of any description to fit 
his material, everything dovetailing into its proper 








place without any further adjustment being necessary. 

The first photograph taken shows the exhibit after 
ten hours of labor assembling upon them. 

The cornices forming the colonnade range in sections 
from 10 to 20 feet in length, each containing 6 feet 
(board measure) of lumber for each lineal foot of 
cornice. 

The square columns are 12x12 10 feet long with com 
position capitals. 

The data pertaining to the manufacture of the grille- 
work are very interesting. There is over two miles of 
band and scroll sawing, and there is over six miles of 
the strip used in forming the basket work. All these 
strips were woven by hand into positions as shown, 
creating a simple but effective design. If these grilles 
were put together end to end they would cover a space 
of one-half mile. There is also a half mile of. cornice 
used to receive the grillework and columns. 

L. L. Fest, superintendent of this work, said it was 
the finest job of millwork he ever had the pleasure of 
receiving during his career as promoter of conventions 
of this character. The exhibitors and the management 





are also full of praise for the manner in which the work 
was executed, the quality of material used and the beau- 
tiful designs shown throughout the building. 

A poem entitled ‘‘Old Shoes’’ was freely circulated 
during the exposition. This is such a clever effort it 
is given space herewith: 


Old Shoes. 


How much a man is like old shoes! 
For instance, both a soul may lose. 
Both have been tanned, both are made tight 
By cobblers. Both get left and right. 
Both need a mate to be complete 
And both are made to go on feet. 
They both need healing, they both get sold, 
And both in time turn all to mold. 
With shoes the last is first; with men 
The first shall be the last; and when 
The shoes wear out they're mended new ; 
When men wear out they're men dead too. 
They both are trod upon, and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loth. 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine; 
And both peg out—and would you choose 
To be a man, or be his shoes? 
H. C. Dopee. 
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MILLWORK IN THE RECENT SHOE AND LEATHER EXHIBIT, MADE AND INSTALLED BY THE TRUE & TRUE COMPANY, OF CHICAGO. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Payment of Interest on Freight Claims—Status of the West Coast Shingle Trade—Hoo-Hoo and Baseball 
Festivities—Oregon Fire Protection Criticized. 


INTEREST ON DELAYED SETTLEMENTS. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 11.—The freight and trans- 
portation committee of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
has refused its support in the fight being made by the 
Little Rock Board of Trade for a revision of the laws 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that will force 
all railroad companies. to pay 6 percent interest on all 
claims after forty-five days. The drawing of interest 
on unpaid claims has long been a question of moment 
with the lJumbermen and while many are opposed to 
the movement as started by the Little Rock Board of 
Trade there are many who are convinced that the rail- 
roads should pay some interest on claims that they 
allow to hang fire for many months. The local com- 
mittee in voting on the proposition from Little Rock 
was of the opinion that forty-five days was too short 
a time to allow the railroads and consequently would 
not vote its support to the measure. 





CONDITION OF THE PACIFIC COAST SHINGLE 
SUPPLY. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7.—Discussing the shingle situ- 
ation Secretary R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills 
Bureau, says: 


During the last two months a very limited amount of 
shingles continued to be shipped from Northern Pacific 
mills direct to eastern points owing to the car shortage on 
the Northern Pacific system. In July and early in August 
a large amount of shingles were teamed or shipped “local” 
from Northern Pacific points to Great Northern points 
where the Great Northern Railway Company furnished cars. 
During the six weeks ended about August 3 an unexpect- 
edly large number of shingle shipments were made from 
points on the line of the Great Northern. This unusual 
activity on the part of the Great Northern caused a sudden 
and a heavy input of shingles at eastern distributing 
points. The interrupted telegraph service caused by the 
strike made the distribution of these shingles slow and 
uneertain. Congestion at some points caused a heavy 
accumulation. This unnatural and temporary condition 
during August was overestimated by some wholesalers who 
evidently were desirous of inducing lower prices. These 
overestimates were circulated among retailers, a number 
of whom were led to believe that there was a surplus of 
shingles at the mills, in transit and at transfer points, and 
that shingles would continue to come in at a rapid rate. 
Buying by retail dealers for normal requirements, and es- 
pecially for “stocking up” purposes, was checked in conse- 
quence. This will prove unfortunate to retailers, because 
conditions are such that a very limited shingle supply can 
go forward during the coming months. 

Stocks at shingle mills are approximately normal, transit 
stocks are moderate and the shingles accumulated in early 
August at distribution points are being taken up rapidly. 
Log prices are at high watermark. 

The chronic car shortage on the North Pacific railway 
system has during the last two weeks become worse than 
ever. It is doubtful if shippers on that line will receive 
25 percent of their requirements during the present month. 

On the Great Northern line a serious shortage has be- 
gun. Reports from Bellingham, Anacortes, Everett, Marys- 
ville, Edmonds and Ballard shingle manufacturers all agree 
in that respect. Shingle prices in consequence will be rela- 
tively higher and the retailer who delayed buying because 
of statements that prices will be lower will not only be 
obliged to pay higher prices but in many instances will be 
unable to obtain sufficient shingles for the fall trade. 

That the result to manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
through the attempts to “bear’’ the market has not been 
worse is due in a great measure to the timely warning 
given by the lumber journals of the east, and especially by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which have anticipated and called 
the attention of eastern buyers to the very serious car 





shortage that is now prevailing on the transcontinental 
roads. 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE CANADIAN 


‘*COMBINE.”’’ 

ToRONTO, ONT., Sept. 9.—The preliminary hearing of 
the charges brought against the Alberta Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for combination in restraint of 
trade opened at Edmonton, Alberta, on the 5th before 
Inspector Worsley. 8S. B. Woods, deputy attorney gen- 
eral of Alberta, appeared for the prosecution and R. B. 
Bennett, of Calgary, for the defense. By arrangement 
of counsel the charge against W. H. Clark, of Edmonton, 
was taken up as against the association. The first wit- 
ness was A. M. Grogan, secretary, who gave particulars 
of the organization and the meeting held in 1906. Mr. 
Bennett took exception to the proceedings on the ground 
that the court was not the proper one to try the case 
an asserted that the prosecution was being conducted 
with political motives. 





HOO-HOO DAY AT DALLAS. 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 8.—Texas lumbermen are mak- 
ing enthusiastic preparations for lumbermen’s and Hoo- 
Hoo day at the state fair Wednesday, September 23. 
At a meeting held in the rooms of the Travelers’ Pro- 
tective Association at the Oriental hotel, Dallas, Friday, 
September 6, plans were discussed for entertaining vis- 
iting lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo. The following were 
present: R. B. Godley, E. V. Godley, C. C. Galloway, 
©. C. Bradenbaugh, Louis Lipsitz, W. E. Black, 8. P. 
Darnell and R. C. Napier. Those present, on behalf 
of their various companies, pledged $25 each toward an 
entertainment fund and it was agreed that it would be 
necessary to raise between $1,000 and $1,500 for enter- 
tainment purposes. The finance committee which was 
appointed at the meeting, consisted of S. P. Darnell, 
T. W. Griffith, jr., Max Lingo, W. W. Mayfield, C. C. 
Bradenbaugh and W. H. O’Neal, will proceed at once to 
secure subscriptions toward this fund. An honorary 
committee was appointed as follows: Ernest Steves, 








San Antonio, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation of Texas; John R. Darnell, Fort Worth, vice 


president; Sam T. Swinford, Houston, secretary and 
treasurer, 

Other committees were appointed on arrangements, 
invitation, reception and publicity. E. V. Godley, 
of the R. B. Godley Lumber Company, Dallas, was 
made permanent secretary of the organization. 

It is planned to have about 5,000 invitations dis- 
tributed to lumbermen in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico and every effort will be 
made by Dallas lumbermen to make the day a huge 
success, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN CUP TO WINNER OF 
ONE SERIES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 11.—Lumbermen who are tak 
ing an active part in the forthcoming series of baseball 
games between Memphis and Nashville—and this em- 
braces practically all of them—are putting in some good 
work in practicing and are rounding into form at an even 
more rapid rate than expected. A team of lumbermen 
played a game against an opposing team two weeks ago 
and was beaten; but it played the same team last Satur- 
day afternoon and won with very little difficulty, which 
gives some idea of the improvement. 

It appears that lumbermen of Nashville are opposed 
to the plan suggested by local lumbermen of more than 
one series of games to decide the ownership of the hand 
some cup hung up by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was 
reported at the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club some 
days ago that Nashville lumbermen favored the plan of 
letting the cup go permanently to the club which won it 
in two successive series. It now develops that the lumber 
men of this city want to claim permanent possession of 
the cup if they win the best two out of three of the 
series, which will begin September 21. Local lumber- 
men have agreed to this arrangement, but are somewhat 
disappointed in it, because they expected that the plan 
of two successive victories to establish permanent owner- 
ship would stimulate interest in the ball games and 
bring the lumbermen of Memphis and Nashville into 
closer relationship, not only for this summer but for 
years to come. 

Now that this question of only one series has been 
settled, local lumbermen are more determined than ever 
to win the cup and will work hard with that end in view. 








SEES DANGER IN PROTECTION. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 7—A gentleman of the name 
of J. P. Newell has written a communication to one of 
the daily papers here in which he explains that there is 
danger in the present method of protecting the forests 
from destructive fires. He said: 


The policy of the National Forestry Service, in attempting 
to prevent all fires in the woods during the dry season, 
seems to meet with general approval, but it appears to the 
writer that it must inevitably result in disaster. Under a 
few seasons of such treatment our fir forests will accumulate 
such a mass of highly inflammable material that when a 
fire occurs, as it is bound to do sooner or later, it will 
sweep everything before it, destroy much of the standing 
timber and even endanger life. No doubt the disastrous 
fires of a few years ago were due, in part at least, to the 
fact that fires had been kept down for several years preced- 


ng. 

The original foresters of the country, the Indians, had the 
only safe policy in this respect, that of burning the under- 
brush and debris every year. Of course, they cared nothing 
for the timber, and occasionally did some damage to it, but 
this could be avoided without much difficulty. <A judicious 
system of backfiring will enable the forest rangers to burn 
over the entire reserve every three or four years at moder- 
ate expense and with entire safety. Let them begin on the 
windward side of a river, at a distance, say, of half a mile, 
and set a series of fires. They will burn to the river and 
stop without having gained headway enough to cross it. 
After seeing that this fire is put out, go back a half mile 
farther and burn another strip. 

This work should be begun immediately after the June 
rains while the ground is still too moist for fires to linger 
after the brush has been burned off, and continue till the 


woods get too dry for safety. Then it should be taken up 
again after the fall rains, or late enough in the fall to 
make sure that rains will soon follow. By a proper dis- 
tribution of such burned areas the first season’s work 
would be sufficient to prevent any widespread conflagrations 





CANADIAN SYSTEM OF DISPOSING OF TIMBER 
BERTHS. 

Toronto, ONT., Sept. 9.—The Canadian government 
has decided upon making a change in the system of dis- 
posing of timber berths in the northwest and the rail- 
way belt of British Columbia. Hitherto the practice 
has been for intending purchasers to do cruising and 
exploration work on their own account, and then to 
designate stretches of timber land to the minister of 
the interior and request that they should be sold by 
public competition. This system has resulted in the 
choicest areas being disposed of first and enabling the 
operators buying them practically to control the less 
remunerative timber tracts in the vicinity, as few bid- 
ders could be obtained for them when advertised and 
they were bought up cheaply by those first in the field. 
Latterly Hon. Mr. Oliver, minister of the interior, has 
declined to put up timber berths on request, and a new 
system is being considered which it is believed will give 
the government larger returns. It is probable that here 
after the government will do the cruising and decide 
what limits are to be offered for sale, arranging the 
berths so that the choice timber will be offered in con- 
nection with less desirable areas. The matter will be 
settled and the new conditions officially announced after 
the return to Ottawa of R. H. Campbell, Dominion super 
intendent of forestry, now inspecting government timber 
lands in the west. 
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FIRE DESTROYS THE NORTH BRANCH FLOOR- 
ING COMPANY’S PLANT. 

Starting in a mysterious manner, fire last Friday, 
September 6, destroyed the plant of the North Branch 
Flooring Company at 1745 Northwestern avenue and, 
spreading to the adjoining yard, threatened to wipe out 
its contents also before the blaze was brought under 
control. The planing mill, dry kiln and adjacent sheds, 
including a dressed lumber shed of ample capacity, 
were destroyed. The ‘latter shed was more heavily 
stocked than is usual, and on this account the loss is 
greater than it otherwise would have been. The com- 
bustible character of the material in the mill and 
rapidity with which the fire spread made it almost 
impossible to stem the raging flames after they had 
gotten a good start, and it was with difficulty that the 
lumber stacked in the yards and adjoining property 
were saved. 

The origin of the fire is mysterious, and although 
several conjectures were made as to its probable cause 
no certainty exists. The 300 workmen employed at 
the place were hurriedly driven from the plant by the 
advancing flames, and it was with difficulty that some 
of them succeeded in escaping. 

The exact amount of loss is unknown, though it is 
thought to be slightly more than the insurance, which 
amounts to $29,000. The North Branch Flooring Com- 
pany was organized July 18, 1906, with a capital stock 
of $100,000. W. C. Hull, of the Oval Wood Disk Com- 
pany, of Traverse City, Mich., is president. F. W. 
Longnecker, of the same company, is vice president 
and H. F. Brand, of Chicago, is resident manager. The 
plant of the company has been located at its present 
address probably for a year or longer. The factory 
will in all probability be rebuilt, though the exact time 
is undecided. The accompanying cut shows the ruin 
wrought by the flames. The officers of the company 
have opened a temporary office in a building adjoining 
the former site of the plant and announce that they 
are ‘‘still in the ring’’ and that they will keep things 
moving until it is rebuilt. Mr. Brand is in charge of 
the temporary office. 
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YARD AND PLANT OF THE NORTH BRANCH FLOORING COMPANY, CHICAGO, AFTER THE RECENT FIRE. 
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ECONOMY IN THE HANDLING OF HEAVY TIMBERS. 


Locomotive Cranes and Stationary Hoists Facilitate Operations at the Plant of the Marsh & Bingham Company—Methodical and Systematic Handling of Cars 


The saving of ‘time and expense in the handling of 
lumber in the yards has come to be recognized as one 
of the most important features of the business today. 
Lumbermen realize that time and money saved in the 
handling of their lumber means an added advantage 


in the selling of it. Under existing conditions in the 
trade, when competition is so strong, every item of 
expense saved counts in the final profits of the busi- 
ness. 

Appreciating this fact, lumbermen throughout the 
entire country are spending much time and effort in 
planning the arrangement of their yards and in the 
installation of labor saving machinery. Probably in 
no other city has the handling of lumber of all kinds 
been so thoroughly developed as in Chicago, which is 
recognized as the great lumber distributing point of 
America. Not only is every effort made to save space 
in the Chicago yards, but 
the lumber is so arranged 
that it can be handled with 
the minimum amount of la- 
bor and expense. Consider- 
ation of every detail of the 
business is given, and at 
the present time the lum- 
ber yards in Chicago are 
considered as models by 
lumbermen throughout the 
country. 

Probably no concern in Chi- 
cago has devoted more time 
or capital to the solution 
of problems of handling 
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lumber quickly and _ eco- 
nomically than has the 
Marsh & Bingham Com- 
pany. So far as the han- 
dling of lumber is con- 


cerned, its business is more 
difficult than that of any 
of the other concerns lo 
eated here. It is confined 
almost entirely to the sale 
of heavy timbers. To 
handle these means either 
the installation of the best 
machinery or the employ- 
ment of an immense amount 
of labor. This company, 
after many years’ trial, has 
found that the installation 
of the highest class of ma- 
chinery results not only in 
a large saving in the cost 
of labor, but at the same 
time more than pays for 
itself in the ease and convenience 
possible to handle heavy timbers. 

The yards of the company are located at Thirty- 
seventh and Iron streets, with entrances on two 
streets. The timber is brought directly to the gate of 
the yard on the railroad tracks, and cars are switched 
in every night. The loaded cars are switched out in 
the morning. In the yard, which covers about fifteen 
acres, are over 10,000 feet of standard railroad track, 
which makes it possible to take a loaded car to any 
part of the yard and to unload, or, in case an order is 
received for timbers of various dimensions, the cars can 
be moved about through the yards until the entire 
order is made up. 

The yard faces the river and a wharf with standard 
gage tracks affords facilities for loading and unload- 
ing from the car to barge or barge to car. 

As soon as a loaded car is switched into the yards 
it is picked up by a locomotive crane, of which the 
company has three. If the timber happens to be all 
of the same grade or dimension it is taken directly to 
the part of the yard in which it is to be piled. ‘It is 
then stopped and the crane begins its work. Weight 
or the size of the timber seem to make no difference 
to these machines. A timber 100 feet long and 24 
inches square is lifted from the car and swung to 


with which it is 





LOCOMOTIVE CRANES IN OPERATION AT THE PLANT OF 


the top of a high pile and dropped into position with 
as much ease as if it had been a short inch board. 
These cranes are manufactured by the Industrial 
Works, at Bay City, Mich., and, according to the ex- 
perience of the Marsh & Bingham Company, are the 
most successful in the handling of heavy timber of all 
machines which they have tried. They are able to 
handle from five to eight standard loaded cars with 
ease on sharp grades, and in unloading and loading 
they have been found to be unexcelled. They are fre- 
quently used in handling timbers 100 feet long and 
24 inches square, which is about as large as timbers 
are called for. 

This company makes a specialty of supplying the 
railroads and frequently it happens that it is neces- 
sary to rush an order out on a few moments’ notice. 
The timbers used in bridge and railroad construction 


In the smaller alleys throughout the yard station- 
ary lumber hoists operated by electricity have been 
placed. These are of sufficient power to handle all the 
smaller timbers and to place them out in the main 
alleys, where they can be picked up by the locomo- 
tive derricks. The effort throughout the entire yard 
is to handle the lumber but once, and with the larger 
timber of all kinds this is accomplished. With the 
smaller timbers in the side alleys it is sometimes nec- 
essary to handle it twice, once with the lumber hoist 
and once with the locomotive crane. 

In receiving lumber the larger sizes are taken di- 
rectly to the place where they are to be piled and 
the locomotive crane stacks them. When a lot of 
miscellaneous stuff comes in and it is desired to handle 
it in the shortest time possible it is unloaded on donkey 
carts, thoroughly sorted and then is wheeled to the 

various piles through the 








yard and piled by means of 
the lumber hoisters, which 
are so arranged that they 
can be used at any place 
not reached by the locomo- 
tive cranes. 

In spite of the fact that 
this company is now han- 
dling timbers in a more rap- 
id and economical manner 
than almost any other yard 
in the city, it has planned 
many improvements for the 
coming fall, and at least 
$50,000 is to be spent in 
the electrification of the 
plant, thus doing away en- 
tirely with steam. After 
the electrification the only 
steam power used in the 
yards will be in the loco- 
motive cranes. The sta- 
tionary hoists will be op- 
erated by electricity, as 
will all the saw mill and 
planing machinery. Tho 
members of the company 
believe that not only the 
use of motors throughout 
the plant cause the danger 
from fire to be greatly 
lessened, but at the same 
time they will be able to 
handle the heavy timbers 











are the heaviest known, and are correspondingly dif- 
ficult to handle. In a number of instances, when such 
rush orders are received, the carload of lumber of 
assorted sizes has been loaded in less than an hour 
and switched out on the main track, ready to go to 
its destination. 

In all sizes of timbers less than 50 feet long and 
16 inches square the cranes will handle from one to 
three pieces at a time, with one man operating the 
machine and another placing the timbers in position 
as they are dropped into place, either on the pile or 
in the cars. 

Every care has been exercised in arranging the lum- 
ber in the yards. All the alleys are 32 feet wide, with 
a single standard gage track through them. Two 
main tracks leading from the railroads connect with 
these tracks in the alleys, so that there is no difficulty 
in shunting a car to any part of the yard. The tim- 
ber is all inspected as it is unloaded from the ear. 
As it is being unloaded the car is moved along, so 
that it can be placed on the proper pile without a 
second handling. The same plan is followed in load- 
ing cars. When an order comes in for timbers of 


various kinds and sizes the car is slowly moved 
through the yard, picking up the timbers which have 
been ordered as it goes along. 











THE MARSH & BINGHAM COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


in less time and with less 
expense than at the pres- 
ent time. To further less- 
en the danger of fire, the 
power plant will not be located in the yards, but all 
power will be purchased from an outside plant. 

The mill will also be entirely rebuilt. An 8-foot 
Allis band mill will take the place of the present 
circular. 

A feature of the new plant will be a new bed planer 
100 feet long and which will be able to dress four sides 
of timbers up to 24x24-100. A Berlin 16x20 timber 
sizer is also to be installed, with live rolls and trans- 
fer rolls from the saw to the railroad tracks, so that 
when completed it will be possible to run timbers di 
rectly from the mill to the railroads and load them 
on the cars by means of the locomotive crane. The 
several motors which are to be installed in the mill 
will be of 400-horsepower capacity, and it is believed 
that with these there will not be the least difficulty in 
handling the heaviest timbers which come into the 
yards. The stationary derricks located through the 
yards will be equipped with smaller motors. 

As the demand is increasing steadily for heavy 
dressed timbers the work of the yards handling such 
timbers is increasing steadily, as up to a few years ago 
it was possible to send out rough timbers which took 
comparatively little handling. Now, when the timber 
must be sized, more than double the amount of han- 
dling is necessary and new arrangements of the yard 











TWO VIEWS OF THE METHOD EMPLOYED FOR HANDLING HEAVY TIMBERS AT THE MARSH & BINGHAM 
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and new machinery for handling it are necessary. The 
Marsh & Bingham Company says the plans it is now 
carrying out are but the beginning of more extensive 
ones which will be formulated from time to time as 
the demands of the business increase and new methods 
are needed to handle heavy lumber more expeditiously. 

An example of what can be done under the present 
methods of the company in the handling of heavy tim- 
bers was given a few weeks ago when, following an 
accident, a railroad company sent in an order for a 
earload of bridge timbers of assorted sizes, which 
would have to be filled from all parts of the yards. 
The necessity for the timber was urgent, and an effort 
made to rush the order. The order was received shortly 
before 5 o’clock in the afternoon and was turned over 
to the engineer of one of the locomotive cranes. Be- 
fore 6:30 o’clock the same evening the car had been 
loaded with the entire order and was on its way to 
the scene of the accident. The railroad officials were 
unable to believe that the car had been loaded in this 
length of time and the next noon sent a tracer to the 
yards te see how soon the car would be ready for ship- 


HYMENEAL. 


Hancocks-Marrs. 
Sept. 11.—Robert 








BRISTOL, TENN., 
known young 
of Tazwell, 


Hancocks, a_ well 
Virginia lumberman, and Miss May Marrs, 

Va., were married in the parlors of Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond, Va.,- on the afternoon of September 
3. The marriage was very quiet and was witnessed by 
only a few close friends. The bride is the charming young 





daughter of Mrs. Lester Clark Wingo, of Tazwell, Va., 
ROBERT HANCOCKS, OF PULASKI, VA. 

and was educated at the Woman's College, in Richmond. 

She is a young lady of pleasing personality and is very 

popular in Virginia society. Mr. Hancocks is well known 


in hardwood circles and was formerly in the business in 
Philadelphia, where he was reared. For the last two 
years he has been general manager of the Little Creek 


MRS. ROBERT HANCOCKS, OF PULASKI, VA. 


Lumber Company, owning extensive operations in south- 
west Virginia, and has been associated with the Il. M. Hos- 
kins Lumber Company, of Bristol. Mr. and Mrs. Hancocks will 
sail from New York September 14, and will spend six 
weeks touring Europe on their honeymoon. They will be at 
home after November 1 at Maple Shade Inn, Pulaski, Va. 





Bennett-Cottrell. 


SRISTOL, 'TENN., Sept. 11.—At the home of the bride's 
sister, Mrs. W. W. Harbison, Knoxville, Wednesday evening, 
September 4, Miss Elizabeth Cottrell became the bride of 
Gordon Bennett, the latter a prominent young Alabama 
lumberman and well known in yellow pine cireles in the 
south. The bride is one of east Tennessee's most popular 
and attractive young ladies. She is also a sister of Mrs. 
Jesse L. Rogers, of Knoxville, and Dr. A. J. Cottrell, of 
Seviersville. After the ceremony Mr. Bennett and bride 


left for a two weeks’ honeymoon in the east and north. 
They will visit New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and In- 
dianapolis.. 


Gahagan-Telford. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 9.—As announced before the 
event, in a July issue of the LUMBERMAN, the wedding of 
Capt. A. J. Gahagan, treasurer of the Loomis & Hart Man- 
ufacturing Company, and Miss Elizabeth Telford, for a 
number of years ea. of the Erlanger hospital, 
was solemnized Wec nesday, September 4, in a quiet but 
impressive ceremony conducted -by Rev. Franklin’ K. 





MRS. A. J. GAHAGAN, OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Matthiews, pastor of the Central Baptist church. The 


couple left immediately for Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to 
attend the encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
after which they were going to New York city and from 
there to the Jamestown Exposition. On the conclusion of 
n tour extending through several weeks Captain and Mrs. 
Gahagan will be at home at the captain’s residence on 
Walnut street pending the completion of a model residence 
on Third street. Captain Gahagan is one of the most 
popular lumbermen and furniture manufacturers of this 
city, and is a member of the finance committee of the 
county court, also a member of the board of trustees of 
Erlanger hospital. Mrs. Gahagan’s portrait is presented 
herewith. 





Peyton-Kanester. 


Tenn., September 10, B. C. 
the Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La., and Miss 
Lefa Kanester were married at the home of the bride's 
parents, the ceremony being performed by Rev. J. A. Stub 


At Cleveland, Peyton, of 


blefield, of Cleveland. The ceremony was the prominent 
social event of the season in that portion of Tennessee. 
The Kanester residence was decorated in green and white 


and presented a beautiful appearance, The bride was at 


tended by Miss Mae Peyton as maid of honor; R. E. 
Wheless. of Alden Bridge, La., acted as best man. Mrs. 
Stubblefield, Misses Lea, Trayner and Keys assisted in 





MR. AND Mus. B. C. PEYTON, OF CAMPTI, LA. 


receiving the guests. 


The wedding march was played by 
Miss Emily Jary 


accompanied on the violin by Will 
Iforned. The ushers were James G. Cates and Charles FE. 
Mayfield. In conformity with the general color scheme, 
the maid of honor was attired in white with pink flowers. 
The bride was exquisitely gowned in a princess robe of 
white crepe de chine over white taffeta silk, trimmings 
of messaline bands, yoke and bertha of real lace, tulle 
veil caught in her coiffure with a spray of orange blossoms 
and in her hand a large bouquet of bride’s roses. The 
attendance of friends resident in Cleveland and vicinity 
included a full representation of the higher social circles 
of that neighborhood. Those from a _ distance included 
Mrs. E. H. Peyton and Miss Mae Peyton, of Campti, La. : 
Rh. E. Wheless, Alden Bridge, La.; Mrs. W. C. Smith and 
Miss Eva Whitten, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Miss Wilson, 
of Georgia, and R. D. Collins, of Shreveport, La. 

The bride is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
I’. Kanester and a membei of one of the oldest and best 
known families of east Tennessee. She is a graduate of 
Centenary College and is distinguished for proficiency in 


music. The young lady is deservedly a social favorite and 
is strikingly handsome even in a section noted for its 
personable young women. 


Bailey Crooks Peyton is a stockholder in the Black Lake 
Lumber Company, his active duties being those of store 
manager for the company. He was born in Peytonville, 
Ark., in 1872, and was educated in Texarkana, Ark. He 


began his experience us a lumberman in 1897 with the 
line Woods Lumber Company, at Springhill, La., and 
later was manager of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 


pany’s store at Lufkin, Tex. 
west as one of the 
that section and 
facturing circles. : 

After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Peyton left on a bridal 
tour which will include the Jamestown Exposition, New 
York, Baltimore, Washington and other points. 


He is regarded in the south- 
most promising young lumbermen of 
is deservedly popular in lumber manu- 





Crane-Gazzolo. 


F. Ryerson Crane, jr., son of F. Ryerson Crane, of F. R. 
Crane & Co., and Miss Millie Gazzolo were married at 
Wheaton, Ill., September 4. The marriage was a surprise 
to even the immediate families of the contracting parties. 
As the groom is only 18 and the bride but 16 parental en- 
couragement was lacking and they eloped. 

They returned home to receive the proverbial forgiveness, 
and left for Farmington, Mo., where Mr. Crane will be assist- 
ant manager of the electric light plant there, which is owned 
by his father. In addition to the paternal blessing they 
took with them a big new automobile, which Mr. Crane, sr., 
gave them as a wedding present. Mrs. Crane is the daughter 


of former Alderman and Mrs. Frank Gazzolo. 
“Ry” junior, as he is known to his intimates, was destined 
in the minds of his family and friends for a college and 


football career, but he gave up the college course, because, 
as he expressed it, he preferred to work for his own and 
his bride’s living, without help from anyone. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 
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SEMIANNUAL OF ‘SOUTHEASTERN RETAILERS. 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the eleventh semiannual convention of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi & Louis- 
iana will be held in New Orleans, La., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 17 and 18, with headquarters 
at the St. Charles hotel. Formal program for the con- 
vention has been issued, as follows: 

Tuesday, September 17. 

9:30 a. m.—Directors’ special meeting in Convention hall, 
St. Charles hotel. This meeting is for the purpose of con- 
ferring with visiting association officials and will be an 
executive session. 

10:30 a. m.—Association session; address of welcome by 
Phillip Werelin and response by L. C. Allen. Papers and 





addresses by prominent lumbermen. General business — 
details to be arranged later by directors. 
12 :30—Adjourn for lunch. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2:30 p. m.—Meeting called to order; general business 


(detailed program to be arranged by directors). 

4 o'clock p. m.—Adjourn for auto ride over the city to 
West End for lumbermen’s banquet. Cars will assemble at 
Common street entrance of hotel. Ladies are especially 
requested to participate in this ride and banquet. 

Wednesday, September 18. 

9:30 a. m.—-Association session (detailed 
arranged by directors). 

12 :30—Adjourn for lunca. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:30 p. m.—Association session (detailed program to be 
arranged by directors). 7 

A rate of one and one-third fares upon the certificate 
plan has been issued for the event by the various rail- 
roads tributary to New Orleans. Tickets are on sale 
from September 11 to 16 inclusive and for return Sep- 
tember 17 to 21 inclusive. 

Special rates have been made at the St. Charles hotel 
as follows: Room without bath, one person, $1.50; 
two persons, $2.50; room with bath, one person, $2.50; 
two persons, $4. 

Extensive preparations have been made for entertain- 
ment of the delegates and all advices indicate a record- 
breaking attendance at the coming semiannual meeting. 


program to be 








NATIONAL WHOLESALERS TO MEET SEPTEM- 
BER 25. 

New York, Sept. 7.—J. M. Hastings, Pittsburg, Pa., 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has called a meeting of the executive com 
mittee of the association for Wednesday, September 25, 
at the association headquarters, 66 Broadway, New 
York city. This is the usual fall meeting of the exeeu 
tive committee and matters of importance will be pre- 
sented and discussed. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Harid- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association will be held in Marsh- 
field, Tuesday, September 17, at 2 o’elock p. m. The 
business sessions will continue two days. The officers 
of the association are E. P. Arpin, president; B. W. 
Davis, vice president; A. E. Beebee, secretary and 
treasurer. 


GEORGIA YELLOW PINE MEN STICK TO THE 
RULES. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 11.—Because of the failure of 
many of those delegates named last week to reach this 
city on time, and the great business pressure among local 
interests, the conference scheduled fdr September 3. to 
consider the question of the proposed changes in the 
general rules governing the inspections of coarsegrained 
yellow pine lumber was postponed until the lumbermen 
boarded the specially chartered sleeper for Philadelphia. 
Many of those delegates who had announced their inten- 
tion of coming to the conference were prevented through 
stress of circumstances and instead went through to Phil- 
adel phia. 

Those lumbermen who reached Savannah September 3 
were just as emphatic in their statements regarding the 
proposed changes in the general rules as were the local 
men. One of them, E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Geor 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association stated that he was con- 
vinced from recent utterances of members of this asso- 
ciation that the lumbermen from the southeastern section 
would stand together as a unit and would stand for the 
continuance of the rules now recognized as the standard 
and which were promulgated in 1905. However, it was 
deemed best to have some extra points at hand and at a 
third special meeting held during the week just ended 
the lumbermen of Savannah drew up the following rules 
which were to be offered as a substitute if the discussion 
waxed too warm over the alleged defects in the present 
rules. Tie new general rules as outlined to the lumber- 
men were: 








1. All lumber must be sound commercial longleaf yellow 
pine, well manufactured, full size, saw butted, and shall be 
free from the following defects: Unsound, loose and hollow 
knots; worm holes and knot holes; through shakes or round 
shakes which show on the surface, and shall be square edge, 
unless otherwise specified. 

2. Commercial longleaf yellow pine is hereby defined as 
any longleaf pine that does not combine large, coarse knots 
with coarse grain. 

3. Pine combining large, coarse knots with coarse grain 
is hereby defined as not commercial longleaf pine, and is to 
be classed as shortleaf under these rulings. 

Paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 to remain unchanged. 


These rules, drawn up under the supervision of Chair- 
man H. Granger, do not differ radically from the rules 
now in use, in fact are only so changed as to eliminate 
those minor points which it is alleged were not fully 
covered, 
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THREE CENTURIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Continuation of Chapter X—Profitable Forestry Methods and Their Application—Attitude of the Public. 


We find that for 9, 10 and 11-inch trees a direct loss 
results from cutting them, whereas if left they will 
increase at the rate of 20, 20 and 17 percent per year 
respectively. A small profit could be made by cutting 
either 12 or 13-inch trees, but this is not large enough 
to offset the 11 and 9 percent annual increase, re- 
spectively, which would result from leaving them 
standing. When we come to a 14-inch tree we find 
that a reasonable profit can be made by cutting it, 
whereas the annual increase if left standing will be 
only 8 percent. And from this point upward the imme- 
diate gain from cutting becomes larger, while the 
ultimate gain from not cutting becomes less, so we 
eonclude that 14 inches is the logical minimum 
diameter under ordinary conditions, below which no 
trees should be cut. 

By cutting no smaller timber than this it is esti- 
mated that there will be left, on the average, thirty 
trees to the acre 7 inches and up in diameter, which 
will be 14 inches and up, and will provide at least 
4,000 feet board measure of merchantable timber, 14 
inches and over, to the acre, at the end of the 20-year 
rotation. A timber lease should specify, furthermore, 
that two sced trees should be left to every acre to 
supply the seed for future generations or rotations. 
If it is necessary to leave a tree for this purpose 
above the diameter limit enough trees below the mini- 
mum diameter could be taken to compensate. As 
little small timber as possible should be injured in 
felling or skidding, and tops which fall close to stand- 
ing trees should be lopped close to the ground to 
avoid danger from slash fires. 

Profits of Conservative Lumbering. 

UCH a lease would of course be less valuable to 
S the lumber operator from the standpoint of the 
immediate advantage than one giving him carte 
blanche, and would of course affect the price obtain- 
able for the lease. The depreciation in value, how- 
ever, would not exceed 15 percent, whereas the value 
of such lands when returned to the owner together 
with the inevitable advance in the price of stumpage 
during the period of lease would be almost 50 percent 
of their original value, but under the improvement 
system now in vogue cutover lands do not possess 20 
percent of their original value. Upon coming again 
into possession of his land the owner should imme- 
diately establish fire lines to keep out fire from the 
young growth and to enable the seedlings to take 
hold immediately. The annual cost of fire protection 
would not exceed 10 cents an acre and taxes, at the 
present time 5 cents, whereas the average annual 
growth on loblolly pine lands of 250 feet an acre 
would be worth about 50 cents at the present stump- 
age values, a net annual gain to the owner of 35 cents 
an acre, or about 10 percent on the value of the land. 
The profit on longleaf land would be about the same, 
for the higher stumpage values would offset the 
smaller annual growth. However, this gain will be- 
come greater from year to year as the price of 
stumpage increases. Twenty years ago the price ot 
stumpage did not exceed 25 cents a thousand feet; 
today it is $2 on the average—an increase of 700 
percent. Figuring that the increase, during the next 
twenty years it will be but 400 percent. The price 
per thousand fect at the end of that period would be 
$10—and we ean very readily believe that it will be 
greater. The annual growth per acre at that price 
would be worth $2.50, from which of course taxes, 
interest and the cost of fire protection must be de- 
ducted. 


Estimate of Gain from Holding Good Lands Which Have 
Been Cut Over for a Second Crop. 





OUTLAY. 
, 2 a Serre rrr rr ire ree ee $ 4.00 
Taxes (average for the period)............... $ .10 
Cost of management........--seeeeeeeeeeeees 25 
Means GRAGME 0.0 cic ccc ccc ccccsvcccsveges 85 
This $ .35 paid for twenty years together with com- 
pound interest at 6 percent amounts to........... 13.65 
NE 5g a pdb cadnnneed neo Saas a aes 6h kS $17.65 


RETURNS AT END OF TWENTY YEARS, 


4,000 feet merchantable timber at $10 a thousand... .$40.00 
EMME Will Gell COG. c crcccccccccccvcesecccecscesces 15.00 
TPE Se eee eee 
Less Outlay ...ccccccccccccvccsccccccscesesccecees 17.65 
Net profit ..ccccccccssvecgesevccecccsccccece $37.35 


This represents an annual return upon the value of the 
land of 12 percent compound intere’ 


Were these facts thoroughly understood we can 
but believe that the leases of the future would be 
made in conformity with them. 


How Forestry May Be Applied. 
HAT some progress is being made in this direc- 
tion, and that the intelligent owner and the 
intelligent operator are beginning to see the advantages 
of codperation, the following instance ‘shows: 

A large lumber operator in South Carolina who is 
logging his own lands in accord with forestry prin- 
ciples sought to buy a well situated tract of 5,000 
acres contiguous to his holdings. The owner refused 
to sell the land but agreed to sell the stumpage with 
the provision that the tracts should be logged under 
the methods that the operator was then applying to 
his own lands; not cutting. below a certain diameter; 
leaving the requisite seed trees to the acre; lopping or 
burning the tops; establishing fire lines ete.; and in 
consideration of this conservative management of 
the forest the owner agreed to give the operator a 
slightly lower rate per acre on the stumpage, and 
furthermore to sell him the second crop twenty years 
hence at the stumpage prices which might then pre- 
vail. In this case the owner, appreciating the facts 
of forestry, preferred to carry his land as an invest- 
ment, selling only the timber crops. 

There is, however, another and a more important 
condition to be reckoned with. Most of our timber 
lands are already held by operators under leases 
which either permit the removal of all merchantable 
timber or else timber as small as 8, 10 or 12 inches 
in diameter, and which specify none of the other pro- 
visions that forestry demands. To log these lands 
voluntarily in accord with forestry principles would 
demand an unselfishness and a farsightedness upon 
the part of the lumber operator that human nature 
does not possess, for he must needs forego a palpable 
gain that someone else—the landowner—may reap the 
reward, This situation can be met only by a mutual 
sharing between the land owner and the lumber 
operator of the expense which conservative methods 
entail. 

It is estimated that the extra expense of cutting 
only the large timber, of leaving the requisite seed 
trees to the acre, of making ties from tops or from 
hardwoods, of lopping the tops of trees, of fire protec- 
tion, does not exceed $1 an acre, whereas the value of 


such lands immediately after cutting is at least $3 
an acre more than under the customary methods of 
lumbering, so the owner who understands the facts 
would doubtless be willing to pay a large share of 
this additional expense to effect this saving and to 
maintain his lands in this condition. 

A very practicable way of sharing the additional 
expense of conservative lumbering on leases which 
have already been made would be for the owxuer to 
allow the lumberman a credit to cover the estimated 
increase in the cost of operating to apply upon the 
purchase of the second timber crop, and thus the ad- 
vantages of their codéperation would be obvious to 
each. Where the owner is not intelligent enough to 
welcome such an arrangement some educational work 
by the operator would doubtless prove persuasive; 
other cases in point could be presented, and in the 
majority of instances reason would prevail, for self- 
interest would aid the process, Before the operator 
can persuade the owner, however, he must thoroughly 
understand the problem himself. , 

Instances would of course arise where the obtuse- 
ness of the owner, his absence, or the wide distribu- 
tion of the ownership would make a modification of 
the existing lease practically impossible. In such 
instances the lumber operator should none the less 
log these lands as conservatively as is practicable, 
for every operator desires to retain within the logical 
sphere of his operations large tracts of healthy young 
growth as an available timber supply for the future. 
Having once controlled these lands he could feel a 
reasonable assurance that he would stand a superior 
chance over competitors of re-leasing them when the 
second crop was ready. 

A further reason for logging conservatively lands 
which the lumberman does not own arises from the 
fact that practically all operators do own some lands 
in fee which they desire to handle to the best ad- 
vantage, and habits of carelessness engendered upon 
leased lands will unquestionably extend themselves 
to those which are owned in fee, for the methods 
of employees are too routine to adjust themselves to 
particular cases. 

(To be Continued Next Week.) 





NORTH CAROLINA PINERS IN SPECIAL SESSION. 


Witmineton, N. C., Sept. 7.—In pursuance of the 
call issued a special meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association was held near Wilmington September 4, at 
Wrightsville Beach, the popular summer resort which 
the people of Wilmington boast has never harbored a 
mosquito. Only a short business session was held, the 
meeting convening at 11 o’clock and adjourning at 1 
p. m., since curtailment, the principal question to be 
considered, has about settled itself in Georgia by fall- 
ing through. The rest of the day was given up to 
pleasure. 

The matter of curtailment was taken up as the first 
order of business, but when it was found that only 
fourteen mills in South Carolina, and only seventy out 
of 400 in Georgia had closed down, the matter was 
dropped. The curtailment question in the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association was started in a spirit of codpera- 
tion with the Georgia mills, and since the matter had 
been dropped by them it no longer had any weight. 
For the future guidance of the association in such mat- 
ters, however, a resolution was offered that the attorney 
general of the United States be consulted regarding the 
proposed action of the association, and a committee of 
five was named to draft a letter to him inquiring 
whether the resolution which the association had pro- 
posed to adopt would have been a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Following is the committee: J. J. Heckart, 
H. J. McLaurin, jr., John A. Arringdale, Z. W. White- 
head and John R. Walker. 

The Philadelphia conference, which is to be held at 
an early date to consider modifications of the rules and 
specifications on longleaf pine, was discussed. The 
longleaf rules now in effect were drafted by the whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Philadelphia and the manufac- 
turers of South Carolina and Georgia, and the whole- 
salers of Philadelphia have asked that a conference be 
held to consider certain modifications in these rules to 
make them more stringent, and to classify pine as. to 
close and wide grain, since they claim that shortleaf 
pine has been worked off on them along with longleaf. 
It was found that most of the longleaf mills do not 
favor any change in the rules. President Fosburgh 
some days. ago appointed the following committee _ to 
attend the Philadelphia conference: William Godfrey, 
H. L. Searborough, Z. W. Whitehead and others. 

October. 26 was chosen as the date of the semiannual 
meeting, to be held in Norfolk. It has always been 
customary to hold the semiannual in South Carolina, 


but on account of the Jamestown exposition they thought 
it would be more attractive to hold it in Norfolk this 
ear. 

’ After adjournment at 1 o’clock the members were 
served with luncheon in the Hotel Tarrymore, where 
the meeting was held. During the luncheon they were 
entertained by John A. Arringdale, official joker of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, who is noted for his 
funny stories. As mayor of Wrightsville he was calléd 
upon for an address of welcome and responded with 
credit. Mr. Arringdale’told an oki-joke of his about 
the little dog which he bought in New York, and the 
lumbermen are still laughing about ‘‘ Arringdale’s 
dog.’’ 

After luncheon a. number of the members took a 
‘*dip’’ off Wrightsville, and the rest of the day was 
devoted to points of interest and amusement. Late in 
the afternoon those who had not left on early trains 
were entertained at the Cape Fear club by Mr. Arring- 
dale, where they were served with all ‘the requisites of 
a good time. 

Those Present. 


_E. C. Fosburgh, president Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, 


a. 

T. W. Bethea, Bethea Lumber Co., Dillon, 8. C. 

J. A. Perry, Perry & Bro., Burgaw. 

James* H. Scarborough,.Rocky Bluff Lumber Co., Sumter, 
a. ¢ 


H. W. Ambrose, Conway Lumber Co., Conway, 8. C. 

W. F. Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

R. H. Morris, chief sespocter, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc. C. Chadburne, Chadburne Sash, Door & Lumber Co., 
Wilmington. 

G. A. Doyle, Winyah Lumber Co., Georgetown, 8. C. 

George Burchill, Penn Lumber Co., Sumter, 8. C. 

S. Carskaddon, Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 

1. W. Weatherly, Bishopville, S. C. 

J. J. Heckart, nnettsville, 8. C. 

J. W. Allen, C. M. Betts & Co., Sumter, 8. C. 

B. D. Dargan, Dargan Lumber Co., Effingbam, a Cc 

J. C. Dockery, Dockery Lumber Co., Rockingham. 

Nathan O'Berry, Enterprise Lumber Co., Goldsboro. 

John D. Biggs, Denniss Simmons Lumber Co., Williamston. 
L. C. Blades, Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City. 
T. C. Tilghman, Wilson, 

W. Harding, Maxton. 

Clyde Eby, Elm City Lumber Co., New Bern. 
George T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington. 

John A. Wilkinson. John L. Roper Lumber Co., Belhaven. 
c. W. Caley, Pembroke Planing Mill Co., Pembroke. ; 
John A. Arringdale, Cape Fear Lumber Co., Wilmington. 
R. A. Parsley, Hilton Lumber Co., Wilmington . 

J. R. McNeal, Garysburg Manufacturing Co., 
J 


Burgaw. 
ohn R. Walker, secretary, Norfolk, Va. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on the Ethics of Conduct in a Business Office—Personal and Other Features of a Wheat Country—Towns and Lumbermen 
of Washington—Unremunerative Fruit Raising in the Far West. 


Making Capital of a Fire. 

In Pullman, Wash., the ruins of a warehouse and an 
oil storage plant were smoking and it seemed almost 
providential that the office and piles of the Springston 
Lumber Company did not go up in smoke. As it was, 
the damage to the yard was about $1,000, I believe. 
Secretary Porter, of the retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion, who is alive to every opportunity, obtained a 
photograph of the fire, half-toned it and is using it as 
an object lesson to induce dealers to insure in the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, of which Mr. Porter is 
also secretary. I don’t know what would spur a deal- 

















AN OBJECT LESSON IN INSURANCE. 


er to more serious thinking that his property should 
be insured—and while he is about it, why not insure 
in the mutuals and be among his friends? 

Pullman is located in a guich—gulch for the reason, 
possibly, that it is too narrow to be called a valley. 
The Washington State College, with an attendance of 
1,300, is here, and as we climbed the long and steep 
hills leading to the college buildings it was remarked 
that the muscles of the legs of the students ought to 
become so large from exercise that they would burst 
their pants’ legs. Twenty-five residences are going up 
this season. I asked where they were and was told 
they were up on the hill. A host of people in these 
Washington towns live on the hills. 


Wants Nothing Between Him and His Customer. 


‘*Glad you got the top of that desk off,’’ Colonel 
Kendall said to the Potlatch manager, there previously 
having been some sort of a railing on the desk. ‘‘ Why 
are you glad of that?’’ I asked. ‘‘For the reason 
that I want nothing between me and my customer,’’ 
he said. Not long ago I saw a desk so enclosed that 
the only way to see the man behind it was to look 
through a little opening a foot square. ‘‘Face to face 
with my customer every time and nothing between 
us,’’ said the colonel. 

On this score you know there are different opinions 
regarding the private office.. There are dealers to 
whom you couldn’t give a private office. They are of 
the opinion that it creates a sort of caste. When a 
customer comes in they want to be on a level with 
him. I have known several dealers who, having 
bought plants in which there were private offices, 
turned them into some sort of storerooms. One of 
these dealers remarked, ‘‘I would stable my horse in 
there. before 1. would use it myself.’’ This may be 
carrying it togn extreme, but no doubt it truly rep- 
resented the opinion of the dealer. - Another dealer 
said: ‘‘I ‘have found it works best to do all my figur- 
ing before the face and eyes of my customer. I go at 
it as though there was nothing to conceal, and believe 
I have made money by so doing.’’ Others want rooms 
in which they can figure bills quietly and talk with 
their contractors unheard by others. I know of no 
way but for the dealer to pay his money and take his 
choice. . 

I should call Pullman a thrifty town, as towns go in 
this section, but there is not money making harmony 
among the dealers. A third yard—or kind of a yard— 
has come in which is another illustration that any fly- 
up-the-creek dealer can knock the underpinning from 
under the retail business of a town. I think it would 
take a good deal to. get the colonel excited and the 
most show of feeling I saw him exhibit on the trip was 
when he said that, notwithstanding lumber had been 
selling in Pullman at practically cost, a local paper not 
long ago had a screed, in effect, that owing to the 
lumber trust material was selling so high that building 
in the town was retarded. 


SMALL BUT A BIG WHEAT SHIPPER. 


Rosalia was named after somebody’s sweetheart. It 
is a-little burg of a thousand and is called a fairly 
ood trading point.. The soil is slightly heavier than 
in some other sections, and when speaking of soils this 
may be a good-place to state that throughout this en- 








tire wheat region the soil is voleanic ash—deteriorated 
lava rock. It is the dustiest soil that ever happened. 
What a voleanic eruption there must have been in this 
country some time. And how many centuries it has 
taken the lava to become dust I leave to you. At 
times when wheat hauling is heavy the dust in the 
roads becomes hub deep. In some sections there are 
what are known as straw days, the farmers turning 
out and strewing straw along the roads, which, in a 
way, subdues the dust. The depth of this ash soil has 
not in all cases been determined. In many places the 
streams have cut gullies a dozen feet deep or more and 
the banks look like old ash heaps. 

When speaking of dust I may also say that should 
I come this way again I shall know how to dress. For 
the suit I wear I selected an elite black and white 
figure that my tailor said I would look fine in, and for 
shoes I bought a pair of kids. All of which is out 
of place here. Every man here who knows his busi- 
ness wears gray, which does not show dust, and pat- 
ent leathers, which with a swish of a handkerchief 
will become bright. I generally wear patent leathers 
myself, but I didn’t want them out here to think I 


. was too much of a dude—and that’s where I put my 


foot in it. Years ago, in a Montana mining camp, 
where I was obliged to be my own washerwoman, I 
wore black shirts, it being no trouble to wash shirts 
of that color clean. I would swozzle them in a wash 
tub for a minute, and if they didn’t come out clean 
nobody knew the difference. The colonel wears gray, 
and no doubt he has slept extra hours while I, in my 
room, having hung my clothes up by their necks, was 
pounding them with a stick to restore them to their 
original color. 

This tittle town, which ships 750,000 bushels of 
wheat, will in time have the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road, a tunnel 900 feet long through which the 
track will be laid being bored. The town is also on 
the Northern Pacific and is disposed to put on airs 
because of prospective railroad facilities. Of that I 














TYPICAL IDAHO WHEAT WAREHOUSE—CAPACITY 
200,000 BUSHELS. 


hear people complain out here—that there are not 
enough railroads. 

The Potlatch shed is 32x112 feet, with a 10-foot hood 
and the bins 4% feet centers. The office and ware- 
house is 14x48. 


IN A GERMAN COMMUNITY. 


The country between Pullman and Genesee is settled 
by Germans; it follows that there is good farming. 
Were I more of a German than I am the weeds in my 
garden on my 3-acre farm in Iowa would not grow 
so large that when the old black cow breaks through 
the fence she could hide in them. I counted a dozen 
hay stacks in a group. There were cattle, a few hogs, 
orchards and good gardens. ‘‘You will see cabbages 
in this section,’’ said the colonel. I said they looked 
good to me, as probably from long association with my 
little Dutch typewriter I have become so Dutchy that 
cabbage is a favorite dish. ‘‘Do the Germans here, ay 
elsewhere, want the best lumber?’’ I asked. ‘‘No,’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘they have not been educated up to 
what is the best. Until recently they bought their stuff 
from the small mills and lumber that comes from these 
mills looks hard anyhow.’’ 


“The Way Wheat Is Stored. 


There is no telling how much lumber has gone into 
wheat warehouses. ‘‘ Placed end to end, how far would 
the warehouses we have seen extend?’’ I queried. 


-«¢ Easily a mile,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Have you sold many 
‘of them?’’ ‘‘A few, but the builders look here and 


there, and we don’t get out much more than whole.’’ 
In the east there are grain elevators—here there is 

none, the grain being stored in plain buildings. With 

the exception that here and there a farmer may have 


a warehouse of his own—and occasionally several far- 


mers may own one in common—the warehouse business 
is in the hands of a few. A ‘‘trust’’ the farmers call 
it, and I think it doesn’t lack much of it. Formerly 


the charge was 50 cents a ton until the first of January 


and 10 cents for every additional month, but it has 
been raised to 75 cents a ton until January 1. This the 
farmer calls excessive, hence in print and by word of 
mouth the question is agitated. ‘‘What’s the use, 


though? They have got us by the neck,’’ a wheat man 
said to me. 


A One-Train Town. 


Genesee is at the terminus of a branch of the North- 
ern Pacific and is surrounded by as good land as can 
be found in the Potlatch district. The population is 
1,200. The track is lined with warehouses, the wheat 
shipments aggregating 600,000 bushels. The town sees 
only one passenger train a day, this remaining only 
forty-five minutes, and we were so busy looking over 
the burg that we boarded the car after the wheels were 
turning. ‘‘To know when the train is going watch the 
crew when they go back after beering up,’’ a man told 
us. It was a beery looking crowd that hung around 
the saloons. 

The Nez Perce Indian reservation is within two miles 
of the town. ‘‘That hurts a town,’’ the colonel re- 
marked. ‘‘No, we never trust an Indian, and the men 
who rent reservation land are about as bad. Often 
they beat the Indians out of the rent and skip.’’ 

There are two yards, one owned by the Potlatch peo- 
ple, the other by the Madison Lumber Company. The 
main sheds are two of a kind, resembling large barns. 
The colonel wanted it understood, however, that he was 
not responsible for bringing into the world the shed 
that is used by his company. He built a single shed, 
100 feet long, that is covered with grooved roofing 
without battens and which does not leak, the manager 
says, unless in time of snow. 

The manager at this yard—F. P. Miller, who hailed 
from Plainfield, Wis.—asked if it would not answer as 
well to have the barrels of water for fire protection 
on the ground instead of on the roof. ‘‘No,’’ said the 
colonel, ‘‘tor you can throw water more easily down 
than up.’’ There is many a young man who I wish 
would pin that remark in his hat, as it will apply to 
more things than water barrels on top of a lumber 
shed. 


A Drive That Is Famous. 


Little Uniontown is largely made up of Germans. 
Pete Bush, the Potlatch local manager, said there were 
enough of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the attie to 
weigh a ton and that he had rend them all through, 
after hearing which I was not sirprised to learn that 
Pete is one of the pillars of the community. 

The shortest way to get from Uniontown, Wash., to 
Lewiston, Ida., is to drive eleven miles. To make time 
we have doubled back and forth so often from one 
state to another that you might think the sheriff was 
after us. The country for the first seven miles of this 
drive is fine. Farming is more diversified than in most 
sections. Land is worth $100 an acre, and on this land 
we saw the biggest wheat yet. There was a barbed 
wire fence along the road. I didn’t want to get 
scratched, so I asked the colonel to climb over into the 
field, and the wheat stood as high as his head. He 
brought to the wagon a stalk that measured nearly six 
feet, the head having seventy-one kernels. Our German 
driver pointed out a farm that ig worth $100,000 and 
the owner of which has $100,000 at interest. Another 
came here thirty years ago with a span of mules, two 
teams of horses and a wagon and is worth at least 
$300,000. He ean walk five miles on his own land. The 
driver said that this man had worked his whole family 
nearly to death. The flesh is worn off the wife’s bones. 
He hauls wheat at night to save time. He has four 








COL. JOHN KENDALL IN AN IDAHO WHEAT FIELD. 


daughters who never have married, as they have not 
had the time. The farmer dresses no better than a 
tramp and.comes to town with the hair sticking out of 
holes in the top of his hat. Evidently he lacks every- 
thing but money, and the colonel and I, neither of 
whom denies that he enjoys the comforts of life, agreed 
with Franklin that there is such a thing as paying too 
much for the whistle. ' 

Here is an illustration of the status of one phase of 
the wheat business—it is a business for the few and 
not for the many. A’ thousand acre farm is not un- 
common. During seed time and harvest the man in the 
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vicinity of these farms may get work, and for the 
remainder of the time he lives the best he may. It is 
the hope of the nonowners, and the retail lumbermen as 
well, that these large farms will be cut up into smaller 
ones and that buildings will go up on them, but there 
is no indication that it will be done. There are scores 
of large wheat growers who never have paid any but a 
very moderate amount for building material. 

Having driven seven miles we came upon the brink 
of a mighty chasm. Away below were Lewiston and 
Clarkston, named after Lewis and Clark, the explorers, 
which looked more like green plots than like cities. The 
silvery thread at the left is the Clearwater, at the right 
the Snake, which here unite, the former losing its iden- 
tity, the Snake from this on being navigable to Celido, 
230 miles from Clarkston, but boats ply only to Riparia, 
a distance of eighty miles. From this elevation the 
picture is one of the most beautiful I ever have seen. 
It lacks the ruggedness of some of the Rocky mountain 
scenery but none of its impressiveness. 

The drop down this drive is 1,800 feet in four miles. 
The liveryman says that women sometimes become hys- 
terical and ery to be let from the wagon. At times the 
team and wagon come near standing on end. From 
clinging to the seat rail my hand looked as though it 
were parboiled. There have been many accidents. Only 
two days before a merchant from Uniontown was 
dashed to death and his wagon was still lying where it 
had landed after rolling down several hundred feet. 
At one point is what is called a ‘‘cut off’’—a shorter 
route that looks to be about as steep as steep can be. 
Would we go the cut off? the driver queried, and the 
colonel and I, neither of whom, I think, expects to die 
until his time comes, told him sure, if he so chose—but 
he turned the other way. Reaching the river the driver 
turned back and we called a rowboat and were taken 
across. ‘‘ How about the hotels in Lewiston?’’ I asked, 
as we were making our way along the stony river bank 
toward the town. ‘‘Fine,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘and I 
will see that you have the bridal chamber.’’ And it so 
happened that I had it. 


A TOWN THAT IS MUCH TALKED ABOUT. 


Lewiston is on the map. It is a sort of pivotal town 
in this section. It has a population of 8,000. At one 
time it was the gateway to the Pierce mining district, 
and then it was a town of 10,000, composed of tents 
and shacks and cussedness. At present, among other 
things, it is the gateway to the Indian reservation, 
through which beer is hauled eighty miles. A young 
man who was on the reservation tells me that though 
it is illegal to sell drink to the Indians saloons are run 
openly. The main street is narrow, following the bend 
of the river, in this respect somewhat resembling the 
old town of Galena, Il. The hill, which has been cut 
down to make room for the buildings on the main 
street, is as high as the buildings themselves. The 
people climb long stairways to reach their homes. The 
town is noted for the way the mercury dislikes to lin- 
ger near the bulb. As we descended into the valley 
the air became decidedly warmer. Coming from the 
dining room, wiping my damp brow, I remarked to a 
man that it was pretty warm and he replied that on 
such a night as this the old residents were wearing 
overcoats and having chills. One July there was not a 


day but the mereury went to 100. 
Lumbermen of Lewiston. 
Fred B. Bartlett has been busy all summer, the only 
dealer who had such a story to tell. He says he 
couldn’t keep house without this journal. Being 


on railroad ground, he has not made the improvements 
that would be to his taste. When a boy he lived near 
Marshalltown, lowa, back in the ’80’s he was banking 
in Nebraska, and six years ago, knowing nothing about 
lumber, he came here from Chicago and engaged in 
the business, the man whom he bought out leaving 
three days after possession of the yard was given. He 
is a jolly fellow, shook my hand as though it were a 
part of a pump with the water in the well down deep 
and has the reputation of being a hustler. 

The trade of Mr. Bartlett is constantly changing, re- 
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quiring better material. When he came here the call 
was for 8x10 glass, and now often plate is wanted. 
Front doors worth up to $30 each are in demand. In 
the office are samples of the Paine birch door. The 
prevailing house finish is fir. The improvements in 
the normal schoo] buildings are to cost $40,000. There 
is free delivery of lumber which costs $7 a day, but 
Mr. Bartlett is of the opinion that it is to the interest 
of a dealer to handle his own stuff. 

Seeing that I mention it, I must say that Colby, 
Coryell & Howe have the finest office I have seen in a 
retail yard in this country. The secretary and treas- 
urer, J. Howard Howe, also hangs toward fast hosses. 
He came from Portland, Me.; was county auditor here 


for ten years and afterward was in the real estate 
business. The shed is 60x125 feet, one side supported 
by poles. Molding is carried on end. 

The firm is also manufacturing, operating a mill of 
40,000 feet capacity at Winchester, twenty-two miles 
from Lewiston, cutting western pine. The lumber is 
flumed eight and a half miles to Jack Spur, at which 
point the planing mill is located. The flume cost $15,- 
000 and before it was built it cost $19,000 to get the 
lumber down. The capacity of the flume is 75,000 feet 
a day, and, in addition, cordwood along the way is 
pitched in. 

I had met Louis Deither, one of the directors of the 
company, formerly of the Deither Lumber Company, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., where he inquired about. the 
health of the old black cow. No matter where I go the 
old black cow is known, and I am disposed to think 
that her reputation is coeval with the area of the 
globe, as not infrequently lumbermen in Europe have 
asked to be remembered to her. 

The shed of the Potlatch Lumber Company is 100x 
100 feet, with two alleys, 20 feet wide. The outside 
posts are 12 feet and those inside 16. The guard rail 
is on the platform—a feature that the colonel insists 
upon. In addition to its being a help in piling, he 
thinks that possibly it may be a preventive of damage 
suits. Every two feet under the sills are blocks for 
foundations. The roof is supported by 2x4’s which 
have stood for two years and are plumb. There is no 
snow here to be accounted with, which makes a differ- 
ence. On the ends the shed is slatted four feet high 
with corn cribbing. The alley doors are of slats, ‘‘the 
only right kind,’’ the colonel says. This holds true on 
general principle, and in this country solid doors warp 
so badly that I have seen several of them out of com- 
mission. The capacity of the shed is 750,000 feet. The 
warehouse is 32x50 feet and the office is of brick, 13x 
32 feet. 

The coal bin is a novelty. It is 32x60 feet, 10 feet 
high, with planked floor and without a roof. If in a 
mining camp it would be suggestive of a bull pen in 
which the authorities confine the obstreperous miners. 
In the inclosure is a car of anthracite that sells for 
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$20 a ton, the freight on which is $6 a ton from lake 
points. I have heard dealers in this section say that 
were it not for the fuel end of their business they 
would not sell lumber—and you know, generally, how 
many take a hand in the fuel business. I heard an 
outside dealer say that last year he sold 4,000 tons of 
coal in Lewiston. 

H. E. Daffer, local manager of the Potlatch, came 
from Blooming Prairie, Minn., and in his office has a 
rack filled with pipes which may be used by his cus- 
tomers. The lumber dealer here must pay a license 
of $20 yearly. 

This is a strong union town, a man hesitating to 
haul coal, not knowing as the union would sanction it. 
Labor receives 30 cents an hour. In-the upper end of 
the town is a saw mill, the logs coming down the 
Clearwater, and the lumber is sold locally. 


ACROSS THE RIVER IN WASHINGTON. 


D. B. Parks called to me from the yard, several rods 
away. From 1879-81 he ran a saw mill in Leadville, 
Col., then made his home in Hampton, Iowa, from 
which he moved eight years ago. He started here in 
business four years ago. Everybody with whom I have 
talked here says he is a fine man—and bear in mind 
where he hails from. I live there myself. The atti- 
tude here is 600 feet. There are no severe storms, 
which, of course, bars cyclones, but the day I was in 
Clarkston the air was so filled with dust that my eyes 
looked as if I had been drinking. 

It was time for Mr. Parks to close his yard, and so 
we sat and talked about things in general. Clarkston 
has 3,000 population, but at first blush the stranger 
would not say it had 300. The vicinity is known as 
Vineland. Six thousand acres are under irrigation, and 
the homes are hidden by the trees of numerous or- 
chards. Land is worth from $400 to $1,000 an acre. 

‘¢How about the fruit business?’’ I asked. 

‘‘It is a pipe dream,’’ said Mr. Parks. ‘‘It’s all 
right for an elderly man to plug around with, but not 
for a man who has any ambition. And that about tells 


the story. For three years the fruit here has been 
killed by frost.’’ 

Mr. Parks’ remarks bear out my observations in the 
fruit line so far as I have seen. It is nice to have a 
home with an orchard surrounding it. Real estate 
agents send out literature which allures as do mining 
prospectuses and hen papers, but I want to be intro- 
duced to the man in a hundred who for a series of 
years has made a decent living from his five or ten 
acres of orchard in this region. We afterward drove 
through Clarkston, for miles among the healthiest 
looking trees I ever have seen, yet since three years 
ago, when the frost nipped the buds, the trees have 
been in a state of innocuous desuetude. And once the 
frost comes away goes the business for a year. The 
majority of the people who are living in these fruit 
districts came here with money. They had fallen out 
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with the climate in which they had lived, or for some 
reason desired a change, and settled down to raising 
fruit. Of course some of them were ignorant of the 
business and naturally these would fail. I am speak- 
ing of those, however, who know how to fight the pests 
and are willing to cultivate their orchards. ‘‘Why,’’ 
said a man in Clarkston, ‘‘you can buy fruit cheaper 
than you can raise it.’’ A relative of a lumberman 
in another district paid $600 an acre for a small or- 
chard. ‘‘Will it pay as an investment?’’ I asked. 
‘*No, but it will make him a pleasant home,’’ was the 
reply. About the whole proposition is summed up in 
that nutshell. 

If in other sections orchards are such gold mines as 
the real estate agents proclaim them to be it is sur- 
prising that so many of them are for sale. I am told 
that in California a millionaire could buy more orange 
groves than he could pay for. I know that in Michi- 
gan there are more peach orchards for sale than you 
could shake your walking stick at. If I knew how to 
raise onions, cabbage, tomatoes, cucumbers I would 
expect to make a living off a few acres of the right 
kind of land out here in the right kind of season, as 
the market is in touch with the great Montana coun- 
try, in which few vegetables are raised, but I want no 
orchard in mine until my interest will support me, 
and then off years I would be assured of something 
to eat. These orchards are a blessing to the retail lum- 
berman, however, as every fruit raiser must have his 
home building. There is no great loss without some 
small gain, and in this instance the gain accrues to the 
lumberman. 

The Valley Lumber Company, in Clarkston, with 8. 
D. Hollister, who came from Tomah, Wis., as manager, 
has single sheds aggregating 400 feet in length. Mr, 
Hollister reports business as dull, but the law of com- 
pensation comes in here as, everywhere, the mile track 
being only a short distance away, and when there is a 
race meet and there are no customers around he ean 
go over across lots and see the hosses go. 

The company has a mill, driven by electrical power, 
from which are turned out all kinds of finish and bank 
and store furniture. For moderate priced houses fir 
and pine are used; for the higher grade, oak. In some 
sections I have been told that fir is used exclusively. 
With rare exceptions the bars in this country are of 
fir. A fir advocate said to me that when the merits 
of the wood are fully understood in the east there will 
be a general demand for it for finish. I could imagine 
no finish prettier than that of the curly fir, provided 
the builder is willing to put the necessary expense 
upon it. It takes elbow grease to finish any wood well. 

I am told that forty-five miles or so up the Clear- 
water the Weyerhaeuser interest will put in another 
large mill. 

I met on the train a German who was on his way 
to locate timber. .He came from Wisconsin for the 
benefit of his health, owns a large wheat farm and 
has moved to Moscow that his children may have edu- 
cational advantages. He was highly intelligent, hence 
his remarks are quoted here. ‘‘I do not think the 
farmers out here are alive to their opportunity,’’ he 
said. ‘Throughout this entire section of country 
cheese is high, and it could be made here as well as in 
Wisconsin if the farmers would only go at it. You 
have seen diversified farming here to some extent? 
Yes, it can be done, but everybody out here is stuck 
on wheat. The man who would undertake it would 
find that it would pay him handsomely.’’ ‘‘Why don’t 
you go into.it?’’ I asked. ‘‘I may,’’ he said. 

A night’s ride to Spokane and a farther ride of 
nearly 100 miles westward on the Northern Pacifie 
brought us to Lind, in the Big Bend district. ‘‘Out 
here we are coming into a new. country, and a pretty 
tough one in some respects,’’ said the colonel. ? 
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HARMONY IN YELLOW PINE TRADE WITH PHILADELPHIA DEALERS. 


Shippers and Receivers in Conference—Preliminary Generous Entertainment—Efforts to Eliminate Shortleaf From Longleaf Shipments. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 7.—In annual conference in 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city 
last week representatives of the yellow pine industry of 
the east and south gathered to consider all business 
matters which may have a vital effect on the trade tor 
the coming twelve months. But while there was free 
and open discussion of all matters of interest it was 
decided to make no change in the 1905 rules for the in- 
spection of yellow pine timber but, on the contrary, to 
‘‘rest on their oars’’ for the ensuing year. Business 
generally was said to be excellent. Some complaint was 
voiced about the inspection of yellow pine, particularly 
distinctions between species.. It was contended by 
some of the delegates that much timber of coarse grain 
was shipped from the south, therefore it was sought to 
provide against such shipments hereafter. 

But while the visiting lumbermen were here on business 
of the trade they were well entertained by the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange and by numerous social engagements and 
sightseeing trips, which served to make pleasant their 
stay in the City of Brotherly Love. The delegates as- 
sembled Thursday morning at 10 a. m. in the rooms of 
the exchange in the Crozier building. The gathering 
was largely of a social nature. Shortly after noon the 
delegates were entertained at luncheon by the exchange. 
Then there was an automobile ride to Valley Forge, 
where Washington and his army spent such bitter cold 
and cheerless days. Following this sightseeing trip the 
visiting lumbermen were entertained at the beautiful 
grounds at Manheim of the Germantown Cricket Club. 
After the business session of the morning following there 
was a luncheon at the Union League, the exclusive politi- 
eal organization of the city. In the atternoon the dele- 
gates were taken to Atlantic City in a specially char- 
tered car. Nearly all plunged at once into the surf and 
got up good appetites for the dinner served at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, the biggest and most pretentious of 
the coast resort hotels. Many of the visiting lumbermen 
stayed over at the shore to be on hand early for the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual and those whose business required them 
to return in a body boarded a train over the third rail 
route in the evening. All of the yellow pine men were 
convinced that Philadelphians, while they may be called 
slow, are not to be at any time criticised as wanting in 
the hospitality and courtesy characteristic of all Quakers. 

When the delegates gathered Thursday morning Will- 
iam L. Rice, president of the local exchange, welcomed 
them as follows: 

Gentlemen—I esteem it a great honor to be with you 
today. I am glad to be a lumberman when I look about 
me and see so many heavy men, particularly our genial 
friends from the south. I am reminded of one of them who 
once upon a time fell into a water trough and when 
being rescued replied, “Never mind me; save the ladies 
and children.” 

Longleaf yellow pine is used to a very great extent. 
I do not know anything about it and I am not going to 
say anything about it. All I am going to say is that 
I welcome you here in the name of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia. I hope this meeting will 
profitable and that our committee that has been appointed 
to receive and entertain you will show you what Phila- 
delphia hospitality means. am afraid we are going 
to have rain this afternoon, but we did not arrange for 
water. We have something else. I think the first matter 
on the program will be the election of a permanent 
chairman. 


Lewis Dill was chosen permanent chairman. E. C. 
Harrell was elected secretary. 

George F. Craig announced the purpose for which the 
meeting was called, as follows: 


Gentlemen—This is not a meeting to fix prices. It 
seems to be necessary to announce this statement because 
there is an idea abroad in the city of Philadelphia that this 
is the “lumbermen’s trust’ and that the object of this 
meeting is to regulate the price of lumber. 

The meeting held in Savannah in 1904 was not only the 
most harmonious but the most successful that probably has 
ever been held by the lumber interests. It was so because 
everybody got practically what he. wanted. It was suc- 
cessful because after nearly three years there does not 
seem to be necessary. any important modification in the 
rules that were adopted by the various organizations 
represented. 

As evidence of the success of that meeting, at the 
meeting held in New York it was deemed unnecessary to 
make any change except to compel a man to take better 
lumber when he bought. . .. 

Objection to Old Rules. 

We have found in Philadelphia one objection to the 
rules of 1905, and this single instance is not so much 
an objection to the rules as an objection to the w in 
which the rules are construed. The committee appointed 
at Savannah to recommend rules for the general meeting 
submitted a draft and under this draft the general rules 

. specified that_all lumber must sound commercial long- 
leaf yellow pine. That was adopted after an extended 
discussion, and it was decided that the word “commer- 
cial’ was sufficient to eliminate from shipments longleaf 

— pine which could not be distinguished from short- 
eaf. 

In the general meeting, it was necessary to define the 
word “commercial,’’ hence a clause was inserted as follows: 
“Pine combining large, coarse knots with coarse grain 
is excluded under these rules.” It has been the experi- 
ence in Philadelphia, however, that in shipping yellow 
pine a great deal of lumber has been shipped which, while 
not combining coarse knots and coarse grain, can not 
be distinguished from shortleaf, and which, for that reason, 
is to the man who uses it of no more value than shortleaf. 

If such lumber is to be allowed in longleaf, the 
opinion of the lhiladelphia ple is that most of the 
contractors and builders as well, as they reasonably should, 
buy shortleaf instead of longleaf, as they practically 
receive the same article. 

This is the main purpose for which the Philadelphia 
Exchange has been pleased to call this meeting. 

In order to have something to geccemt to this meeting, a 
-committee of five was appointed by the general committee 
which was formed for your entertainment to _ consider 
what revision would be advisable in order to have the 
cules define what, in their opinion, was intended by the 
rules as adopted at Savannah, and known as the rules of 
1005. After holding two meetings and giving jhe mat- 


ter mature considera the committee has ided that 


$e best form in which to place the modification is as 
ollows : 

Under the neon | “General Rules,” we would suggest 
to omit the clause in parentheses and in the first para- 
graph “Pine combining large coarse knots, with coarse 
grain, is excluded under these rules, which in our opinion 
was inserted as a definition of commercial longleaf yellow 
pine. ‘The word “commercial” we think important and 
should stand. In the opinion of a number of the commit- 
tee, the word “commercial” was suflicient to distinguish 
the character of pine which should be shipped as long- 
leaf. To meet any possible objection, however, the com- 
mittee further suggests that as a second paragraph under 
general rules the following should be inserted: ‘“Com- 
mercial longleaf yellow pine shall exclude pine combining 
large knots and coarse grain’; but we would add “this rule 
shall not be construed to admit lumber which when man- 
ufactured can not be distinguished from shortleaf yellow 
pine.”” The balance of the general rules to remain as they 


are. 

In addition to these suggestions, it has been suggested 
by some of the members of the committee who come in 
contact with the trade that the allowance of wane should 
be omitted from prime lumber. Prime lumber, as now 
used, is generally for finishing purposes and wane is in 
many cases objectionable, particularly as prime lumber 
which in structures shows from two to four faces—in 
joists two and as posts four faces. These suggestions we 
have had printed and will be glad to distribute among the 


delegates. 
A Perplexing Question. 


A general discussion then ensued. M. F. Amorous, of 
the Georgia-Florida association, said, 


In regard to these suggestions I would like to ask a 
question. By what process or what rules will an in- 
spector arrive at the conclusion that he can not distinguish 
longleaf from shortleaf pine? 

Mr. Craig—We will admit that is a difficult question, 
but it is a question in our mind whether it is any 
greater than would be met with in any other suggestions 
of the rules to be revised. These rules are formulated 
with the idea that the inspector is born with ordinary 
commonsense; if not he ought not to be an inspector. 
There are certain characteristics of shortleaf pine which 
we think, being longleaf people, longleaf does not possess 
very fortunately. One has too excessive an amount of sap. 
Another has a very coarse grain, generally larger, coarser 
— than the ordinary variety and less strength in the 

mber. 

W. B. Stillwell—In referring to the commonsense dis- 
280 ae by the inspectors, I likened them to the Georgia 
egislature that passed an absolute prohibition bill and 
then turned round and ee another taxing clubs that 
kept liquor in lockers. Further, if these suggestions and 
question and answer cover all that the gentlemen that 
want changes in the rules made I would request on behalf 
of the manufacturing interests that we be permitted to 
retire for a time to discuss these changes before we go 
into a further discussion of them. This, we have con- 
cluded, was necessary after learning what go gentlemen 
that desire changes in the rules wished. We would like 
to have about thirty minutes to discuss the changes among 
ourselves before entering into a general discussion before 
the meeting. 


Mr. Craig then called attention to some samples of the 
objectionable material to which he invited the attention 
of the delegates as being the lumber which those de- 
siring changes in the rules wished to have excluded in 
shipments of longleaf yellow pine. 


Mr. Amorous—Were these samples accepted by an in- 
spector as merchantable, 1905 rules? 

Mr. Craig—It is possible they were at some point, either 
the mill or shipping point. They were shipped for long- 
leaf yellow pine and the inspector here threw them out. 


A general discussion of this subject then ensued, 
being participated in by Messrs. Amorous, Craig and 
Stillwell. 

Mr. Stillwell spoke as follows: 


I have been requested to report for the manufacturers 
that after due consideration they can not give their 
consent to any change in the present rules. They believe 
that these rules were passed after a most careful consid- 
eration with all parties concerned and all conditions taken 
into consideration. That they worked aamirably for some 
time and there was practically no question whatever about 
them until a decline in prices, at which: time there always 
is a question of inspection. These rules are based, out- 
side of the preliminaries, upon a heart inspection which 
fifty years’ experience in yellow pine lumber has shown 
me is really the only practical,specification known whereby 
an inspector could distinguish one kind of pine from 
another. 

They therefore, with reference to suggestions regarding 
the clause about commercial longleaf pine, think that is 
clearly defined in the present rules, and they can not 
admit of the change you suggest, for the reason that all 
authorities agree that there is absolutely no way to dis- 
tinguish in the lumber after it leaves a tree one species 
of pine from another. 

Mr. Stillwell here read a government report substan- 
tiating his claim. He further stated that in one tree 
pieces of lumber could be gotten that had the character- 
istics of every species. Continuing he said: 

With reference to the request regarding the wane in 
prime tumber, they can not co e that because it would 
reduce the inspection on prime lumber to purely a_tech- 
nical inspection 5 percent allowance is a very small *. 
centage indeed. Now if any special high grade wood is 
wanted, they can buy 5 percent extra, or 10 percent extra, 
and throw out such pieces as they choose and then they 
have the choicest wood on earth. 

1 want to state further in explaining our position that 
yellow pine lumber, in its lowest oe is lower in price 
than any other lumber you buy. do not care what you 
take—take hemlock and spruce, comparing properties and 
uses, and Fa yellow pine at a lower price than an 
other wood. , having adopted rules to meet the condi- 
tions, can not now see our way clear to make the changes. 

A general discussion then ensued, participated in by 
Messrs. Stillwell, Gill, Davis, Henson, Wilson and others, 
following which Mr. Wilson offered a motion, which was 
duly seconded, that a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of taking the matter in hand and making a 
definite report to the convention at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of September 6. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Davis it was decided to have the several delegations to 
appoint two of their number as members of the com- 
mittee. This motion was then formally passed. The 
committee was as follows: 


Georgia-Florida Saw’ Mill Association—H. H. Tift, Wil- 
liam B. Stillwell. 

South Carolina Lumber Association—William Godfrey, 
W. L. Clement. 

Yellow Pine Exchange, of New York—J. Hilton, F. B. 
Haviland. 

Baltimore Lumber Exchange—Lewis Dill, E. B. Gill. 

Philadelphia Lumber Exchange—G. F. Craig, E. F. 
Henson. 

Savannah Board of Trade—T. 8S. Wylly, jr., W. F. Baker. 

New York Lumber Trade Association—C. K. Buckley, 


Cc. W. Wilson. 
Confirming the Rules. 


At the last day’s meeting the chair called for the re- 
port of the committee appointed the preceding day on 
the proposed amendment to the general rules. E. H. 
Henson, chairman, reported as follows: 


The special committee appointed by yourselves yesterday 
met when you were all enjoying yourselves at the dinner 
last evening at the Manheim Club and spent until 11:30 
discussing and debating; met again this morning at the 
Bellevue, and the report of that committee is that they 
can not agree upon any recommendations for change in 
the rules of 1905. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, the report of the com- 
mittee was accepted and the committee discharged. Mr. 
Craig offered this: ‘‘Resolved, that shortleaf * yellow 
pine is not longleaf yellow pine.’’ Seconded by E. F. 
Henson. 

This precipitated a heated discussion. 


Mr. Steves—Speaking on behalf of myself and the New 
York dealers it has been impressed upon them that they 
could tell the difference between longleaf yellow pine and 
shortleaf yellow pine, regardless of what was produced by 
certain trees. I further called attention to the fact that the 
New York commission is about to formulate a new code for 
buildings, and that if they could go to it with rules showing 
just what the lumbermen purposed furnishing it would be 
of much assistance. 


This was followed by Mr. Amorous and Mr. Davis, the 
latter suggesting that the retailer shall impress upon 
the commission men the importance of placing their 
customers’ orders with millmen in the south who they 
know will furnish the proper stock required by the re- 
tailer. 

Mr. Henson-—-The question is one of honesty. The 
rules of 1905 were not intended to cover shipment of 
shortleaf yellow pine and calling it longleaf. We have 
put the resolution to find out whether you will admit any- 
thing. We want to know whether you are going to deal 
honestly with us or not. Unless the manufacturers will 
meet us and agree to make the rules honestly the retailers 
will be compelled to find out which of them are going to 
ship longleaf for longleaf. 

When we went down in 1905 we were of the opinion that 
the rules of 1883 should be maintained. When we were 
met with the arguments and statements as to the condl- 


tions of timber, we did not stand pat and say “we will: 


accept nothing’; but we met you and agreed to a much 
larger quantity of sap than had ever been allowed before, 
because we recognized it was the best that could be done. 

The rules ‘2’ it shall be commercial longleat and not 
shortleaf, but it doesn’t say that shortleaf shill not be 
excluded, although shortleaf is not excluded by many of 
the shippers and they ask us to accept it when buying 
longleaf. 

Mr. Stillwell—The question of honesty has teen men- 
tioned. I do not speak for myself, but for every reputable 
lumberman in the south. They came here to endeavor to 
agree upon some rule that would show they were honest 
and that would compel other men to be dish» nest. We 
do not need rules for honest men, but for dishui.est ones. 

Mr. Davis said he agreed with Mr. Stillwell that rules 


were wanted for dishonest men, but also for honest men, 
stating that a rule is wanted that a fair and honest 
minded man can inspect lumber by. The motion was 
then put to the convention and carried. 

Mr. Stillwell voted aye, but qualified his vote as fol- 
lows: 

If it refers to the growing tree, I vote aye, but if it 
refers to manufactured lumber 1,000 miles away from 
where the tree is cut, I vote nay, because there Is no 
means to distinguish. 

George F. Craig offered the following: 


Resolved, That the rules of inspection for longleaf 
ellow pine, as formed at Savannah and amended at New 
‘ork and known as the 1905 rules, be reaffirmed by this 
meeting; but with the understanding that the first para- 
graph of the general rules is not to be construed to admit 
shortleaf pine in longleaf shipments. 


Mr. Stillwell offered the following amendment: 


That the last clause of the motion submitted be stricken 
out unless some definition of shortleaf manufactured lum- 
ber be added. 

Amendment seconded and a general and heated dis- 
cussion followed, participated in by the delegates gen- 
erally. The idea seemed to prevail among the dele- 
gates that the resolution sought to change the rules. 
This impression Mr. Craig endeavored to correct by-stat- 
ing that ‘‘the resolution did not make any change in 
the rules; it simply tried to express the sentiment of 
the meeting as to the interpretation of the rules.’’ 

At the suggestion of Captain Tift it was decided that 
the vote on both the amendment and on the original mo- 
tion should be taken by associations. The chair stated 
that the vote would be received by delegations. It would 
be received as a unanimous vote or a divided vote. 

After conference of the delegations among themselves 
the vote on the amendment was taken with the follow- 
ing result: 

New York Yellow Pine Exchange, yes. 

South Carolina Lumber Association, yes. 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, nine yes and one 
no_ (divided vote). 

New York Lumber Trade Association, no. 

Philadelphia Lumber Exchange, no. 

Baltimore Lumber Exchange, no. 

The Savannah Board of Trade voted ‘‘Yes.’’ Its 
vote was objected to by Mr. Davis on the ground that 
it had not had any part in the formulation of the rules 
or at any of the other meetings and should not be 
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allowed to influence this vote, particularly as it had not 
been received by the other six associations as a part of 
the convention. 

The chair ruled that the delegates had not full power. 
Six associations allied themselves together and formu- 
lated these rules and were liable under them. No others 
have been liable or are liable today, in good faith or 
otherwise, and the chair therefore ruled that no change 
could be made in these rules today, except by the six 
associations and not by any other association until it is 
duly admitted into the allied association. 

The chair then declared the amendment lost because 
of a divided vote on the part of the yeas and because 
it failed of a majority. 

The vote on the original motion was then called for 
and resulted as follows: 

New York Yellow Pine Exchange, no. 

New York Lumber Trade Association, yes. 

Philadelphia Lumber Exchange, yes. 

Baltimore Lumber Exchange, yes. 

South Carolina Lumber Association, not prepared to 
rote. 

; Ccorgla-Florida Saw Mill Association, not prepared to 
vote, 

One member of the latter association, Mr. Amorous, 
however, did for himself alone vote for the resolution. 
Captain Tift, in explaining his position for not voting 
for Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, stated that 
he did not understand that a vote had to be unanimous 
in order to be accepted and that, under the circum- 
stances, due to his not having properly understood the 
instructions of the chair, he did not feel justified in ask- 
ing the vote of the association when it would not count 
in the result. Mr. Stillwell also explained his position 
by stating that their delegation came there with instruc- 
tions from their association to make no changes in the 





rules of 1905. The chair then decided that in view of 
the three associations voting in favor of the resolution, 
as well as one member of the fourth association, out of a 
total of five associations voting, he declared the resolu- 
tion as passed, 

The delegates to the convention of the yellow pine 
dealers were: 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association—H. H. Tift, J. B. 
Conrad, A. M. Graham, A. B. Bliss, C. B. Stillwell, P. P. 
Lester, BE. C. Bridges, C. E. Tuft, E. C Harren, M F. 
Amorous, 8. L. Chapman, B. B. Gray. 

Savannah Board of Trade—William B. Stillwell, presi- 
dent; J. E. McMillan, T. 8. be a 7 jr., J. A. Calhoun, W. 
I. Baker, Charles E. Lewis, J. W. Hefferman. 

North and South Carolina Pine Association—B. D. Law, 
8S. G. Godfrey, W. L. Clement, William Godfrey, J. P. 
Monyghan, J. W. Maynard. 

Baltimore Lumber Exchange—W. M. Burgen, Lewis Dill, 
Theodore Mottu, E. P. Dill. 

New York Lumber Exchange—Charles K. Buckley, C. 
W. Wilson, John F. Steves, R. S. White, Norris H. Norden, 
Charles L. Adams, jr., J. D. Crary, James Sherlock Davis. 

Yellow Pine Exchange, of New York—Joseph Hilton, C. 
S. Langdon, T. B. Haviland, Albert Hirsch, J. H. Burton, 
Walter Adams, F. J. Johnson, Jesse I. Eppinger. 

Philadelphia Lumber Exchange—B. F. Betts, of C. M. 
Betts & Co.; O. M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Com- 
pany; J. D. Bush, of Bush & Raynor; George F. Craig 
and A. J. Cadwallader, of George F. Craig & Co.; P. A. 
Dudley, of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation; F. C. 
Gillingham, of F. C. Gillingham & Sons Company: Ralph 
Souder, representing Eli B. Hallowell & Co.;: E. F. Henson, 
of Henson & Pearson; Robert G. Kay, J. L. Troth, repre- 
senting J. S. Kent & Co.; Robert C. Lippincott; Nathan 
B. Gaskill, representing William M. Lloyd & Co.; Edwin 
B. Malone, Watson, Malone & Sons; Edward H. Coane, 
with Henry C. Patterson Company: P. T. Kneale, of the 
Producers’ Lumber Company; F. 8. Underhill and R. W. 
Wister, of Wister, Underhill & Co.; W. L. Rice, of T. B. 
Rice & Sons Company; Franklin Smedley, of Smedley 
Bros.; William Whitmer, of William Whitmer & Sons, 
and C. M. Chestnut, of the Yellow Pine Company. 
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ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS MONTHLY. 





Style of Association Charged as Above— Committee Appointed to Attend Yellow Piners Meet- 
ing in Interest of Weights and Classification—To Meet in Birmingham in October. 





The September meeting of the Alabama Lumber 
Manufacturing Association was called to order in the 
assembly room of the New Exchange hotel Montgom 
ery, at 11:30 a.m. Tuesday, September 10, President 
J. C. Williams in the chair. 

Reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting 
was dispensed with. The committee to secure special 
paper on handling of timber to be read at this meeting 
reported that it was unable to secure any one to pre- 
pare such a paper in so limited a time, but promised 
it would have such an article ready for the next meet 
ing. The committee on weights was not ready to re- 
port and asked for further time, 

The resolution introduced at Pensacola at the last 
meeting, to change the name of the association, was 
presented, and after the subject had been thoroughly 
discussed Mr. Lathrop, of Birmingham, moved to 
change the name from Alabama Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to Alabama-Florida Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Amended by Mr. Stollen- 
werck, of Dunham, to read Alabama-West Florida 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The amendment 
carried and the old Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was rechristened. This was done in justice 
to the many members of the association living and 
doing business in Florida and to the large number of 
eligible manufacturers in northern and western Florida, 

The question of admitting wholesalers to full mem- 
bership was discussed at some length and finally tabled. 

The following letter from George K. Smith, secre 
tary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
was received and read: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., September 6, 1907. 
J. H. Eddy, Secretary Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Sir: We hand you herewith report covering. the 
recommendation of the committee on weights and weighing, 
submitted at Chicago July 24, taken from the proceedings 
of the semiannual meeting. 

Chairman Hicks, of the committee on weights and weigh- 
ing, has arranged for conference with H. W . Woolf, of the 
Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau, in St. Louis, to be 
held between September 24 and 26. Are handing you here- 
with copy of notice that is going out today to the members 
of the weighing committee, and if you can arrange matters 
so that you can come to St. Louls upon the date finally 
decided upon would be very glad to have you attend the 
- ye writing a man today whom we have in view to 
take up the work of investigating scales, methods of weigh 
ing etc., and expect to have a conference with him about 
the 16th or 1th. Should we be able to agree on terms 
will immediately have him go to work examining various 
trave Tae helene us a copy of circular sent out by F. 8. 
Recker, superintendent of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association, to all Western Weighing association lines, ad- 
vising that our organization will have representatives in 
the field who will visit various scales for the purpose of 
reporting on the condition of them and whether or not the 
weighing is performed in a manner that will give correct 
results, and urges that all weighmasters be instructed to 
keep scales in first class condition, and to weigh on scales 
only where they are in shape to give proper scalings. We 
believe the effect of Mr. Becker's circular, as far as the 
lines west of the Mississippi river are concerned, will prove 
very beneficial. Soliciting an early reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, | 
(Signed) Groree K. Smiru, Secretary. 


Reply to Secretary Smith's Letter. 


RinMincuam, ALA., September 9, 1907. 
George K. Smith, Secretary Yellow Pine Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 6th inst. with enclosures of 
report covering the recommendation of committee on weights 
and weighing of lumber submitted at Chicago recently is 
received and your .remarks have been carefully noted. I 
trust that it may be possible for me to attend the meeting 
to which you refer, as I regard the matter as one of the 
greatest importance; but as we are to have a meeting of 
our association tomorrow, I shall be pleased to present the 


matter at that time and see if we cannot arrange for the 
chairman of our weighing committee to attend, if I can 
not. It seems to me that a good deal.of progress has already 
been made in this matter, and I trust that the work may be 
carried on to a successful conclusion, and if there is any- 
thing that the manufacturers of this state can do we trust 
you will not fail to let us know. Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. H. Eppy, Secretary. 


J. J. Kilpatrick, southern representative of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was introduced 
and addressed the convention on weights and classi- 
fication. It was moved and carried that a committee 
of three be appointed to attend the St. Louis conven- 
tion to represent the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the convention men- 
tioned above in Secretary Smith’s letter. The presi- 
dent named on this committee Messrs. Eddy, of Bir- 
mingham, Burlingame, of Yellow Pine, and Hollister, 
of Montgomery, Ala. Market reports of the various 
members of the association showed a tendency of 
slight increase in prices, with pronounced increase of 
inquiries and a tightening up of car supplies since the 
last meeting. 

Mr. Hollister announced that J. B. Powell, member 
of the state tax commission, was in the hotel and asked 
to be permitted to introduce him to the association 
with the view of presenting a scheme to reduce taxa- 
tion on cutover land and a proposition to promote tim- 
ber preservation in the state. Mr. Powell was intro- 
duced to the members of the association and said in 
substance that while he was only one of the commis- 
sion, and that he had not consulted with his associate 
members, he was satisfied that any move he might 
make in line with suggestions that he would present 
to the association would be concurred in by the bal- 
ance of the commission; that in consideration of the 
preservation of timber in the state and for the better- 
ment of the lumber industry he was disposed to suggest 
a special and cheap taxation on timber lands carrying 
standing timber of from 12 to 16 inch; that owners 
would report such acreage or such quantity of small 
sized growing timber to the commission with the under- 
standing that this was not to be cut for a stated num- 
ber of years; this acreage would then come under a 
reduced schedule of taxation, thereby encouraging the 
manufacturers and operators not to cut as close as they 
were doing today, and instead of depleting the state 
of timber, as is now rapidly being done, it would in a 
large measure preserve the forest and make possible 
the continuation of the industry for many years. Mr. 
Powell was the target for many questions from the 
various members, all of which ‘he answered ably, 
promptly and good-naturedly, and at his suggestion 
the president appointed a committee of seven who 
would meet with him and see what would be the best 
ways and means to gain the benefit of his suggestion. 
Prompt action being necessary, as the fiscal year for 
taxation in Alabama begins October 1. This commit- 
tee to report its action at the next regular meeting of 
the association. Meanwhile, in view of the limited 
time given, they were given power to act. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Powell for his courtesy and 
his very able address. The committee appointed to 
net on the above proposition was composed of Messrs. 
Lathrop, of Birmingham; Burlingame, of Yellow Pine; 
More, of River Falls, Kaul, of Birmingham; Stollen- 
werck, of Dunham; Boyd, of Richburg, and Williams, 
of Eleanor. The committee went into executive session 
immediately after lunch. 

Birmingham invited the association to hold its Octo- 
ber meeting at that place. With the assurance of 


Messrs. Lathrop, Eddy and Snell that the association 
would be protected against any harm, the invitation was 
accepted. 
_ The meeting adjourned to meet the second Tuesday 
in October at Hillman hotel, Birmingham. 
Members Present. 

J. C. Williams, Geneva Lumber Co., Eleanor, Fla. 

J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham. 

Leo M. Parsons, Parsons Lumber Co., Rushton. 

E. L. More, J. B. Frierson, Horse Shoe Lumber Co., 
River Falls. 

R. A. Dabney, Parsons Lumber Co., Rushton. 

F. H. Lathrop, Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Co., Birmingham. 

J. W. Hunnicutt, Hunnicutt Lumber Co., Vick. 


L. A. Boyd, J. E. Henderson, Henderson-Boyd Lumber 
Co., Richburg. 
Robert Ducroy, Montgomery Lumber Co., Montgomery. 
F. Stollenwerck, Dunham Lumber Co., Dunham. 
W. T. Shepard, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Montgomery. 
J. J. Earle, Florala Saw Mill Co., Paxton, Fla. 
Kahl Schwartz, Kahl Schwartz Lumber Co., Montgomery. 
G. S. Kelly, the Morse Lumber Co., Slocomb. 
Kk. BE. Cain, King Lumber Co., Prentice. 
W. 8. Hollister, Twin Tree Lumber Co., Montgomery. 
J. H. Burlingame, E. W. Gates Lumber Co., Yellow Pine. 
H. H. Snell, Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham. 
— H. Morris, jr., Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., Noma, 
“la. 
A. C. Wood, Mutual Lumber Co., Montgomery. 
Frank Andrews, Golson Lumber Co., Coffee dorings. 
J. E. Grady, Empire Lumber Co., Andalusia. 
Guests. 


_J. J. Kirkpatrick, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. B. Powell, member state taxation commission, Alabama. 

Gaston Scott, timber estimater, Alabama. 

Notes and Personals. 

Secretary Eddy is threatened with a very serious 
condition of pen paralysis, his right hand being in 
so serious a condition his physicians have advised his 
learning to write with his left hand. 

J. J. Earle, orator of the association and prince of 
good fellows, from the Florala Saw Mill Company, 
Paxton, Fla., was the center of a large group of admir- 
ing friends. 

If the October meeting at Birmingham does not 
prove a red letter day in the history of the association 
it will not be through any fault of Messrs, Lathrop, 
Eddy. and Snell. Already various schemes for the 
entertainment of the association have been talked of 
by this trio of good fellows, among them a concatena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo, a big banquet at the magnificent 
Country Club, of which Birmingham is justly proud, 
and a general all around good time as can be made 
possible by men of such caliber as those of the lumber 
industry of that city. 

It takes more than the loss of a saw mill to keep 
F. H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop Lumber Com- 
pany, Birmingham, away from a meeting of the Ala- 
bama association. Mr. Lathrop says he has already 
secured a mill that he will install at once on the site 
of the one destroyed at Riverview. He says the com- 
pany saved its planers and lumber, the only loss being 
the saw mill proper, which was completely destroyed. 


MISSISSIPPI PINE MEETING. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

GuLFPoRT, Miss., Sept. 12.—The Mississippi Pine As- 
sociation met in the famous sun room at the Great 
Southern hotel Thursday morning, September 12, the 
meeting being called to order by President Wilder, 
with about seventy-five members present. Captain 
Jones, president of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 
was introduced by President Wilder and welcomed 
the members to Gulfport in a most pleasant address, 
to which President Wilder responded for the associa- 
tion. President Wilder then set forth the reason of 
the meeting being called at Gulfport, saying it was a 
most opportune time because of the unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs. The executive committee de- 
cided to hold the meeting in Gulfport for the reason 
that it would give the members a pleasant trip to the 
Gulf, combining pleasure with business, and it would 
also give the exporters of Gulfport a chance to meet 
with the association. 7 

The minutes of the iast meeting were read by the 
secretary. Mr. O’Donnell read a highly interesting 
paper on the comparative prices of yellow pine lum- 
ber and other commodities, after which the associa- 
tion adjourned for lunch. 

The afternoon session was opened with the reading 
of the secretary’s report. Judge James H. Neville, 
chief of the legal department of the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad, addressed the meeting on the relation- 
ship between the manufacturers and the railroads. 
Hon. L. Clothier, of the forestry department of the 
state agMcultural and mechanical college, read an ad- 
dress on ‘‘How Shall We Perpetuate the Pine Manu- 
facturing Industries in Mississippi.’’ 

The regular business was then taken up, in which 
the condition of prices, the labor situation and car 
troubles were discussed by the members. The election 
of two directors was called for to fill vacancies. Re- 
ports of various committees were called for and read. 
At 8:30 a splendid banquet was held in the spacious 
dining rooms of the hotel, seventy-five members and 
three guests being present. After cigars and coffee 
were served Judge Neville called the assembly to 
order and introduced a number of prominent gontle- 
men, who in short, well rendered addresses held the 
banqueters until a late hour. 

Letters of regret were read from Hon. John Sharp 
Williams, lately elected member to the United States 
senate from Mississippi; J. H. Eddy, secretary of the 
Alabama & West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. T. Savage, Jackson, president of the 
State Immigration League; J. E. Defebaugh, editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; G. L. Clothier, 
Searkville, Miss., forestry department of state college, 
and C, F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lum- 
ber Company, Quitman, Ga. 
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THE SIXTEENTH 100-100 ANNUAL HELD AT ATLANTIC CITY. 





; 
*, 


Auspicious Opening—Royal Welcome Extended by the East—Representative Attendance from Every Corner 
of the Great Hoo-Hoo’s Vast Domain—Progress Shown by Officer’s Reports— 
Features of the Entertainment—New Officers Elected. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 10.—Hoo-Hoo is the owl- 
like ery which has been heard everywhere this week 
at the Brighton of America, Atlantic City, on the 
occasion of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Con- 
satenated Order. On the board walk, on the beach, in 
the surf, and even on Atlantic avenue is the Black 
Cat rampant, seen on the lapels of the coats of about 
2,000 visitors to the city by the sea, and pinned upon 
the dainty waists of as many more wives and daugh- 
ters of the Hoo-Hoo. 

The Hoo-Hoo began to assemble at the shore Satur- 
day morning. They came in bunches from all parts 
of the country, determined to show that fraternal 
spirit for which they are noted everywhere through- 
out the land, and to leave the people of the Atlantic 
coast with a better impression of the order and an 
infinitely more favorable one than has been left by 
any convention which has been held here in recent 
years. Hardly had the Hoo-Hoo gathered than they 
got down to serious business, despite the allurements 
of surf baths, trolley rides along the coast, and erab- 
bing and fishing parties. At the opening session but- 
tons beating the words ‘‘Chiecago, 1908,’’ were seen 
on almost every one present. So hard did the Chi- 
cago delegation work to take the next Annual to the 
Windy City that from the beginning it was a foregone 
conclusion that they would be successful. 

Although the Hoo-Hoo overspread the entire island, 
it was at the Islesworth hotel, where the general head- 
quarters were made, the Chalfonte hotel and the Raleigh 
that they could be seen in largest numbers. Through- 
out the sessions the good fellowship of the order was 
reflected in the groups about the three hotels named. 
Each delegation from the various states had separate 
headquarters, and there seemed to be no end to the 
lavish entertainment which visiting Hoo-Hoo and their 
guests were given at these headquarters. ; 

The greater part of the first day was spent in wel- 
coming each and every visiting Hoo-Hoo. The after- 
noon and evening were spent by the visitors promenad- 
ing the board walks and later visiting the cafes, grot- 
toes and other places of amusement. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


The opening session was formally called to order 
by A. C. Ramsey, of Missouri, Snark of the Universe. 
The sessions were all held on the long steel pier, where 
the ocean breezes, which at times became rather chill- 
ing, blew through the large hall. The opening session 
began promptly at 9:09 o’elock Monday morning, with 
over 1,000 followers of the Black Cat present, every 
one of whom raised his back in high glee but tucked 
away his claws and gave himself wholly up to the 
spirit which pervades all Hoo-Hoo Annuals. It was 
estimated that the attendance at the opening session 
represented at least 22,000 lumbermen in every part 
of the country. 

The opening prayer was made by Rev. Herbert N. 
Gessner, of the First Presbyterian church, and was as 
follows: 


O Lord, our God, Thou art the source of all light. all 
life and all love. Thou art the fount of all wisdom and the 
spring of all power. Before we begin the deliberations of 
this morning we pause a moment to ask Thy blessing. and we 
are glad to know that we can have Thy blessing, for Thou 
dost teach us that if in all our ways we acknowledge Thee 
Thou wilt direct our steps. We come with greater confi- 
dence, greater assurance before Thee because thou doth in- 
vite us and we are assured that if we praise Thee in all 
our service we shall be able to do all our work to the glory 
of God. Make us to realize that without Thy light and bless- 
ing the Watchman waiteth in vain. Except the Lord build 
a House the laborer laboreth in vain. Grant that while we 
live in this present world that we may build for ourselves 
habitations that are beautiful, habitations that e happy, 
homes that are pleasant, houses that are abiding: and to 
this end may we build all our lives upon that rock foundation 
of Christ Jesus, that when the storms come, the winds blow 
and the rains descend, they may not fall, but abide forever. 
For Jesus’ sake we ask it. Amen. 


Snark Ramsey in a humorous manner then intro- 
duced Mayor Stoy of Atlantic City, who was to make 
the welcoming address. Mr. Ramsey said: 


A great many of us who have never before come to At- 
lantic City have imagined it to be a summer resort and 
that there is nothing to be seen except by taking a trip on 
the Board Walk: but a walk through the town that I took 
this morning convinced me that there is somewhat of a city 
here and I understand that politics are very ripe here now 
and that there are very stringent laws in force here. The 
mayor, Mr. Franklin P. Stoy, has consented to come here 
this morning and invite us to witness the beauties of At- 
lantic City and to officially welcome us. I now take pleasure 
in introducing Mayor Stoy. (Applause.) 


Mayor Stoy was greeted with applause, and in wel- 
coming the Hoo-Hoo to the city of which he is the 
official head, he said: 

Mr. President and Members of this Association: It is a 
picomens duty, I assure you, to come here this morning to 

id weleome to this organization. I was invited to arise 
early this morning to make my appearance at 9 o’clock. I 
assure you now, Mr. President, I was on hand, but an ex- 
cuse from the hotel declared that the members were not yet 
out of bed and some of them would not be around until about 








10:10 [laughter and applause). I am here to bid you wel- 
come, an organization of fraternal friendship and good fel- 
lowship, to Atlantic City, and it is one of the prides of my 
life to say to you, “Welcome,” especially an organization 
like this, that needs no money to carry it on [applause]. Of 
course you expect something more than a welcome from me 
and I expect to extend it, and that is the freedom of the 
city, which I extend to you most cordially. I. feel it best 
to do this, because I understand that long before you an- 
ticipated reaching here that there was to be a red hot time 
when the Hoo-Hoo arrived [laughter]. I want to say that 
I was assigned, when I came to the plier, register number 
199. It was rather odd, nevertheless a little unique. 

Now, in order to make you feel that you are welcome and 
that the freedom of the city has really been extended to you, 
I want to say that you are entitled, perhaps, to more than 
this, because of the fact that you are to take charge of the 
town, and in order to be safe I have brought with me the 
key of the city. I believe it is safe in the hands of this dele- 
gation to take charge of certain hours, whether they be 
late or early, late at night, or early in the morning. Now, 
in extending to you the freedom of the city and offering you 
this small key, I want to say that it is for your use for 
the next ninety-nine years [laughter and applause] and if 
there is any one of you alive at the expiration of that time, 
then, whoever is mayor will kindly receive it from him, 
perhaps on this platform. Mr. President, I have pleasure in 
extending to you this small key [handing a bright meial key 
about one foot in length to Snark Ramsey}. 1 assure you 
that the good fellowship of Atlantic City coincides with you 
in every particular or action which you may take in your 
individual or collective organization here, and we trust that 
your coming here will be of benefit, not only individually but 
collectively, and we trust also when you are looking around 
for places of entertainment, when you are looking for con- 
vention sites, that you will always remember that the hand 
of fellowship is freely held out to you by us. [Applause.]} 

Snark Ramsey in accepting the keys of the city said: 

Mayor Stoy, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure we appre- 
ciate the key of the city and I for one will take pleasure 
in using it. I needed something up here, but Brother Baird 


couldn't get the gavel, so gave me a hammer. Now, I will 
use the key. 


At this point some one in the hall interrupted with 
the expression, ‘‘And quit knoeking,’’ which brought 
out a burst of laughter and applause. 

Continuing, Snark Ramsey said: 


Before introducing the next speaker, I would call your 
attention to our large cat which Brotber Bolling Arthur 
Johnson caught in the jungles of Chicago, just off State 
street, about seventeen years ago. On account of the hirsute 
adornments we have named it after one of our prominent 
members, Brother William EF. Barns. [Laughter. and ap- 
plause.} I now have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Brother Barns, who will address you. 


Mr. Barnes, in beginning his remarks, said: 


Ladies, Brother Hoo-Hoo and Snark, Honorable Mayor of 
Atlantic City: Referring to this cat, I don’t mind telling you 
that the cat has given me more worry this last year than all 
My money. It was sent to us from Washington in a crate 
and I have not found any place that was big enough to keep 
that cat in. Finally I shipped it here to Atlantic City and 
I hope that somebody will keep it hereafter. [Laughter and 
appluuse. } 

Response to Address of Welcome. 


Responding to the address of weleome Mr. Barns 
said: 


Only a few weeks ago, a well known writer, in a paper 
founded by Benjamin Franklin and still published in the 
city of Philadelphia, in describing the attractions and 
characteristics of this place, expressed a doubt as to 
whether it had any actual bona fide, year-round citizens 
and also intimated that he had never been able to find 
a mayor or any city fathers. It has been our pleasure 
this morning to listen to an address by his honor the 
mayor, a man named for Benjamin Franklin himself, and 
we have been assured of a hearty welcome on behalf of 
the people of Atlantic City and of its municipal! authori- 
ties. In other words, it remained for the Concatenuted 
Order of Hoo-Hoo to establish the identity of his honor 
as Snark or mayor of America’s greatest playground and 
this remarkable incident recalls the statement made many 
years ago by Lewis Carroll in his famous poem, when 
he said: 

“For the Snark’s a peculiar creature, that won't 
Be caught in a commonplace way.” 


The writer who could not locate the mayor assured us, 
however, that there are more sides to Atlantic City than 
there are to a successful politician; that it is not an 
eleemosynary institution, but a highly specialized organ- 
ization for the purpose of providing pleasure at so much a 
chunk—the ‘‘so much” not to be precéded by the irritating 
“how much.” We are further told that if you are the 
kind of person Atlantic City likes to see, you should bring 
all the money you have, leave your troubles at home and 
come on in, “the water’s fine.” You may rest, if you 
want to, inhale the ozone, soak in the sun, sprawl in ‘the 
sand, but rest you never will, so long as the board walk— 
seven miles of it—lures you to gallop up and down, up 
and down, until your: feet feel as big as water melons 
and as hot as exican tamales. You may be here for 
your health, but the twenty odd thousand citizens are 
not, nor are the eight hundred or eight thousand hotel 
keepers. We are confidentially informed by those who 
live here all the time that it is very much like perpetually 
gazing at a three ring circus. 

I am sure that all of us appreciate this hearty welcome 
from a city that prides itself on being the Universal Pro- 
vider of all seashore resorts. There may be other places 
along the coast where you can get one thing and places 
where you can get another, but at Atlantic City you can 
get everything. 

Hoo-Hoo and Atlantic City have many things in common. 
Our order is intended to promote the health, happiness and 
long life of its members; that is evidently what most of 
the people who come to Atlantic City are looking for. 
Hoo-Hoo is a perpetual protest against the conventional ; 
you can do about as you please at Atlantic City so long 
as you do not violate the law. Hoo-Hoo is very demo- 


cratic and where can you find this idea more thoroughly 
exemplified than on the board walk? Atlantic City is a 
sort of perpetual Garden of the Left, where mirth, laughter 
and pleasure prevail. 

Very many of this audience perhaps do not know that 
Lewis Carroll's famous poem, entitled “The Hunting of 
the Snark,” had much to do with the ocean, a boat's crew 
and many sailors that went on a voyage in search of a 
Snark. ‘These sailors not only “mixed the bowsprit with 
the rudder sometimes,” but tound that Bojums, Jubjubs 
and Bandersnatchers were very much easier to discover 
and identify than real genuine Snarks. 

About thirty years ago one of the most remarkable 
ethnologists this country has produced ,Mr. Frank Cushing, 
took up his abode among the oldest known residents on 
the American continent—the Zuni Indians, of New Mexico. 
In order to pursue his studies to the best possible advan- 
tage, he dressed in the Zuni costume, lived with them 
and became one of them to all intents and purposes. 
After some years he gained their confidence and joined 
some of their secret societies, but found it was impossible 
to penetrate their hidden mysteries unless he performed 
for them what they regarded as an impossible feat. There 
had come down to them a legend to the effect that in the 
dim past some of their ancestors had made an incredibly 
long and dangerous journey to the east and came to a 
place where the land ceased and the sun came out of the 
great waters every morning, glorious and wonderful. To 
them it represented all life, all power and the perpetuation 
of their = existence. By arrangement with the’ gov 
ernment Mr. Cushing, accompanied by afew of 
the great chiefs, made the journey from New Mexico 
to the Atlantic ocean where they secured a new supply of 
its waters and this was carried back and is now in their 
Shekinah—their Holy of Holies. From that time forward 
until his untimely death, Mr. Cushing was regarded with 
the greatest veneration and became to the fullest extent 
a brother. So we of the west and the south and the 
north, the representatives of an ancient and honorable or- 
ganization having its beginnings in the dim and distant 
Egyptian mythology, come to this eastern edge of our 
continent to renew our allegiance to Hoo-Hoo and Its prin- 
ciples of charity to all men and the health, happiness and 
long life of its members. 


His address was warmly applauded. 


Snark Ramsey then introduced the Supreme Arcano- 
per, John L. Alcock, of Baltimore, who made the for- 
mal response to the address of welcome of the mayor 
and at the same time welcomed the Hoo-Hoo in behalf 
ot their fellow members in the east. 

Mr. Alcock spoke as follows: 


Official Welcome. 


Ladies, Most Worthy Snark of the Universe, Fellow Mem- 
bers of the Hoo-Hoo: The eastern Hoo-Hooo extend to you 
their greetings, and in their name I most cordially welcome 
you to Atlantic City upon the occasion of the Sixteenth An- 
nual. We extend to you the hand of fellowship and hope 
to make your visit pleasant and agreeable. 

The objects of our order being health, happiness and long 
life we feel sure that Atlantic City will faithfully fulfill 
some of the requirements to promote these ends. Being na- 
tiona) in its scope Hoo-Hoo contributes many loyal support- 
ers from all sections of this grand republic of the United 
States, and it is only natural that there are many here who 
come from their homes filled with pride and the glory of 
thcir own sections, In both a social and a business way. 
Eastern Hoo-Hoo wish to say, that what is extended and 
offered to you for your amusement is ‘in no spirit of con- 
quest over what you possess or may enjoy at home. Our 
solicitation for Atlantic City for this convention was based 
upon the fact of what previous organizations had experienced 
and pronounced successful. And, Brother Hoo-Hoo, I wish 
to say that In giving us the honor of receiving and enter- 
taining you, you have given us a great deal of pleasure, and 
you have also added renewed activity to Hoo-Hoo in this 
section of the country. We need it and require it, and we 
hope to make the east as prominent as some other sections 
of ow country. 

To you, Most Worthy Snark, I may say, that we eastern 
men are here to help all we can, under your guidance, to 
make this convention successful and to discuss such matters 
of importance and such questions as are incident to this 
event, and in conjunction with which our entertainment 
committee have provided a programme for your pleasure, 
in which it is hoped you will all participate. 

I do not know that I can say very much more than I 
have said, and that when this Annual shall have passed, it 
is our desire that some degree of advancement may have 
been gained by this order through your having honored us 
by visiting us in our eastern district. And when I say Hoo- 
Hoo is national in its scope, I might also say it is interna- 
tional. In concluding this address of welcome, I will re- 
quest that all of you join in singing one verse of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” to the accompaniment of the unfurling 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

As the audience stood and sang several stanzas of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ an immense American 
flag was unfurled from the top of the stage imme- 
diately back of the speakers’ desk. When the cheer- 
ing following this pretty ceremony had subsided Snark 
Ramsey introduced John 8. Rumbarger, of Philadel- 
phia, remarking as he did so: 

We certainly appreciate the very kind address of welcome 
by Brother Alcock and I think I voice the feelings of every- 
one here when I say that this is a delightful place for 
holding our Annual. You only have to stand on the Board 
Walk to be entertained, but the entertainment committee 
has done a great deal besides that. We have often heard 
of Philadelphia being very slow, but I believe it is too near 
Atlantic City to be very slow. I know we have a few mem- 
bers over there who are peacemakers and to show you that 
we have a few live ones in Philadelphia, I wish to introduce 
to you Brother John J. Rumbarger, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rumbarger was greeted with applause, and the 
Hoo-Hoo yell was given in his honor. 


Mr. Rumbarger said: 


Mr. Snark, Ladies and Gentlemen: I went down on the 
Board Walk late Saturday night—or maybe it was early 
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Sunday morning, I am not sure—and I lost my voice trying 
to let Atlantic City people know we were in town, but I 
will do the best I can to make myself heard. 


GREETINGS FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Snark, Ladies and Gentlemen: There are at least 
two reasons why it seems. peculiarly fitting that to the 
members of Hoo-IIoo Philadelphia should extend a hearty 
greeting and a cordial welcome. The City of Brotherly 
Love naturally has much in common with a fraternal order 
such as ours--an order which symbolizes the spirit of uni- 
versal brotherhood. ‘Then, too, Philadelphia is located in a 
state the name of which means a wood—Penn-sylvania 
the wood or forest of Penn, that grand old Quaker whose 
heart went out in kindness to the savage red men. The 
forest of Penn was indeed a primeval forest. It is no 
wonder that the state took its name from the far stretching 
wood and that the streets in the first town built in the 
sylvan land should be named for the magnificent trees 


‘that gave the state its name. Nearly all the old streets 


running east and west in Vhiladelphia still bear those 
names—Chestnut, Walnut, Locust, Spruce, Pine, Filbert, 
Cherry, buttonwood, Poplar—names suggestive of the syl- 
vania of Penn. 

The lumber industry of the state once contributed her 
greatest source of wealth. We used to have saw mills in 
Philadelphia. Our people in those days rafted the logs 
down the Delaware river and sawed them into lumber in 
the mills along the shore. Now that the lumber business 
has gone to other parts we have other important indus- 
tries in our splendid city——-shipbuilding yards, the largest 
in the country; the greatest locomotive works, and the 
largest street car manufacturing plant in America. Our 
textile industries are unequaled in the world, and the saws 
we manufacture are known tn all parts of the globe. 

Not solely in a commercial sense is Philadelphia pre- 
eminent. It is famous also for its broad philanthropy and 
its boundless charity; there are homes for the aged and 
infirm: hospitals for the sick and. wounded; playgrounds 
for children and pleasure parks and gardens for all. Wil- 
liam Penn was not a Hoo-lIloo, but his statue stands “on 
the roof’ of our city hall, with eyes fixed on the spot 
where stood the great elm tree under which he made the 
treaty with the Indians, who always after trusted any 
man who wore the garb of a Friend. Philadelphia ts the 
stronghold of Hoo-Hoo in the east. In 1903 the mem 
bership east of the Ohio river was small and without 
organization. The movement which was begun in Phila 
delphia that year to give the order a standing met with 
astonishing success and created a wave of enthusiasm that 
rolled over the entire state and, crossing our northern 
border, swept through New York state and New England, 
and on our south overran Maryland and the Virginias, 
and quickened the working of the leaven in North Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee. 

A Philadelphia Hoo-Hoo is always loyal. When he 
travels in other lands he remembers our motto: “Health, 
Happiness and Long Life.” A few days ago I received 
a postcard from a Vhiladelphia Hoo-Hoo in _ Brighton, 
England. The subject was a black cat in a_ horseshoe. 
Just over the cat was the word “Hoo-Hoo.”’ Over the 
horseshoe It sald “good luck.’ Underneath were all these 
words : 

This card I send to you today 

To charm all evil from your way 

Health, happiness and long life be yours; and may 
Dame Fortune ever with you stay. 

Four years ago the holding of this Annual here would 
have been unthinkable, but today we are a mighty and 
proud host. Atlantic City, the greatest watering place in 


the world, is particularly beloved of Philadelphians. 
Thousands of the residents of the Quaker City move to 
this place with the beginning of the summer and back 
to their city homes on the approach of autumn, like birds 
migrating with the seasons. It is here we come to rest and 
be fanned and tanned in the cooling breezes of the sea. 
This city is yours. The mayor has given you the keys. 
And Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, extends to 
you her greeting; Philadelphia, the city of homes, opens 
wide her gates; Philadelphia, the cradle of liberty, the 
birthplace of our independence, the home of the American 
flag, welcomes you. Philadelphia’s arms are open. 

The eastern district of Pennsylvania has always remem- 
bered the Hoo-Hoo and the Vicegerent Snark who has done 
good work heretofore. I do not know what we could have 
done without Brother Jerome H. Sheip. He is a very busy 
business man, but he has devoted various efforts, time and 
money to promoting the success of Hoo-Hoo in the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania in the last two years and he has 
been very successful. He is a loyal Hoo-Hoo—a fine fel- 
low. We call him “Jerry.” So the boys have gotten together 
and bought this loving cup for Brother Sheip and if he will 
come forward I will present it to him. [Applause.] 


A Presentation. 


With these short remarks, Mr. Rumbarger handed 
to Mr. Sheip a handsome silver loving-cup as an evi- 
dence of the appreciation of the work which he had 
done during the last year. As he came forward Mr. 
Sheip was greeted with applause and was called on 
for an address by Snark Ramsey. 

He spoke as follows: 


Brother Rumbarger and the Committee on Arrangements: 
I hardly know what to say, as this is a great surprise to me. 
I did not expect, after I made the presentation to Brother 
Rumbarger, that I should receive anything in return, be- 
cause I feel that the credit is due to Brother Rumbarger 
and his efforts in the eastern district of Pennsylvania, be- 
cause Brother Rumbarger has always taken an active in- 
terest in Hoo-Hoo. We certainly appreciate the efforts he 
has put forth. I realize that you appreciate my work. I 
have done it to the best of my ability and this shows that 
good fellowship does exist among Hloo-Hoo. I have made 
many pleasant acquaintances and stanch friends since I have 
been a member of the order. I have traveled through Ar- 
kansas and have met many members in that section of the 
country. When I was in St. Louis I met some of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Nine and I very much appreciated their 
hospitality. I would like to see Hoo-Hoo in the east more 
prosperous than it is. A great many of our lumbermen in 
Philadelphia have an idea that the Hoo-Hoo are a lot of 
fellows “just out for a good time.’ That is not all. We are 
out for a good time, and that is why we have come to At- 
lantic City upon this occasion, but there is another purpose. 
The aim of our order is to promote Health, Happiness and 
long life, the greatest principles in life. Most organizations 
are formed for the purpose of making prices, or for mer 
cenary purposes. I am glad to say that the organization of 
Hioo-Hoo is based purely upon social relations. I surely 
appreciate your love and affection and kindness, Brother 
Rumbarger. We have tried to get the lumbermen in Phila- 
delphia together. I have known Mr. Rumbarger for two 
or three years and we have had many enjoyable evenings 
together in Philadelphia, which many of “the boys” will 
recall. We have had some delightful times at the hotels 
there. I did not come here, however, to make a speech, and 
you did not come here to listen to speechmaking, but for 


pleasure. As chairman for the committee on arrangements, 
in connection with which Mr. Rumbarger has been very 
active, I want to say that we have done everything in our 
power for your enjoyment and we hope that this, the Six- 
teenth Annual of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo may 
be long remembered by you. I thank you very much for 
your attention and I assure you that I will always do every- 
thing that I can in the interest of Hoo-Hoo., 


Retaliation. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not suppose you are aware 
of the fact that the success of the Philadelphia Hoo-Hoo 
during the last four years has been largely due to the efforts 
of Brother Rumbarger. Brother Rumbarger has been Vice 
gerent Snark for two years prior to my induction into office, 
and it was through him that I was appointed, and I surely 
appreciate the efforts Mr. Rumbarger has put forth, and 
the committee on arrangements, I assure you, has done every- 
thing in its power to make this Annual a success and to 
make your visit to Atlantic City most pleasant and enjoy- 
able. For a number of years we have been anxious to have 
the Annual in Atlantic City and I had written a letter to 
the Scrivenoter at Oklahoma City, requesting that the next 
Annual be held at Atlantic City. We have been successful 
and during the last two or three months Brother Rum- 
barger and myself have been hard at work and a great deal 
of the success which we may have met with is due to the 
fact that Mr. Rumbarger is one of those men who never 
tire. He has certainly done a great deal of work, especially 
in getting the money that was necessary in our work. The 
finance committee, therefore, desires to present this tray and 
decanter to Brother Rumbarger, as a slight token of its ap- 
preciation of his efforts in the interest of this convention. 
(Addressing Mr. Rumbarger) : We present this to you, 
Brother Rumbarger, with the kindliest feelings from the 
committee on arrangements and the assurance of the true 
friendship of Hoo-Hoo for you 


At the close of his address Mr. Sheip handed Mr. 
Rumbarger a _ beautiful silver tray and decanter, 
while the crowd gave the Hoo-Hoo yell in honor of 
the recipient ‘of the gift. 

This exchange of gifts practically closed the in- 
formal part of the session. Snark Ramsey said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen I can assure you that I have in- 
vestigated and have found that these presents were really 
bought and have not been exchanged by any prearranged 
plan. [Laughter and applause.] Hoo-Hoo have been welcome 
in the west, where we had a very enjoyable time two years 
ago. I think every man on the Pacific coast put himself 
out and did all he could to entertain us. One of the busiest 
men at that time on the Coast was our Supreme Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Wallace W. Everett, whom I now take great pleas 
ure in introducing to you. [Applause, followed by the Hoo 
Hoo yell.) 


From the Far Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Everett spoke as follows: 


Brother Snark, Brother Hoo-Hoo, Gentlemen and Ladies: 
I use ladies last advisedly, because their gentle presence 
ushers us into the world and their sweet hands close the eyes 
of man when he has passed on into the infinite. I want 
to say right here that, coming from the Pacific coast, it is 
very delightful to receive such a welcome as we have had 
extended to us, but following the eloquence of the men who 
have preceded me from the east is a great deal like the 
Irishman who was given a gun for the first time. He went 
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out hunting and he saw a bluejay on the fence. He raised 
his gun and endeavored to fire, but there was something the 
matter with the charge and he looked down into the barrel 
and saw the charge coming up. He then pointed the gun at 
the bird and hit it. He saw the feathers coming down, and 
he stooped down and picked up a frog and said, “Well, you 
were a mighty fine bird before I blew the feathers off of 
you.” [Laughter and applause.] ‘That is how I feel in at- 
tempting to talk to you after you have listened to our east- 
ern members. The visit of a western man here is very de- 
lightful, because he meets the eastern men, and in Atlantic 
City itself, especially delightful; you can’t go anywhere 
without finding hands outstretched and fingers twitching. 
It is a pleasure to meet you all here again. Unfortunately 
for me this is only the third Annual I have attended, but 
it is the one event of the year that I look forward to, even 
with a five days’ trip eastward ahead of me. 

I want to thank you on behalf of the members for the wel- 
come you have extended to us, whether from the east, from 
the south, the north or the west. We use the word “nine” 
in Hoo-Hoo, but we are a great big ‘“‘one.” In closing I want 
to state that we have all heard the “Call of the Wild,” which 
was always the call of the west in fiction, but there is no 
eall like the call of the east, nor the call back to our home 
places of the people who have journeyed to the west in order 
to build up a commonwealth that will be a fit place of resi- 
dence and future home for people who get tired of the east 
and want to live in the west. [Applause.] 


Snark Ramsey then announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
W. E. Barns, 


W. H. Norris, 
- George W. Schwartz, 


LB. A. Johnson, 
J. E. Defebaugh, 
Ed. M. Vietmeier, 
Platt B. Walker. 
LEGISLATION. 

Frank F. Fee, 
IF’. Sharpe, 


John S. Bonner, 
Lewis _ Doster, A. 
John Oxenford. 

GOOD OF THE ORDER. 
M. F. Amorous, J. H. Sheip, 
I. Stringer Boggess, J. B. Wall, 
Cc. PB. Ives, John L. Kaul, 
W. H. O'Neil, W. M. Stephenson, 
John Alcock. 


AUDITING. 
O. H. Rectanus, W. M. 
W. D. Gill. 


Baugh, 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 
E. R. Cooledge, George E. Tomlinson, 
Carl Isburg. 
SNARK’S AND SCRIVENOTER’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 
John J. Rumbarger, J. H._ Dickinson, 
. D. Henry, I. T. McAlister, 
Maurice Wiley. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Col. A. D. McLeod, W. W. Everett, 
L. EB. Fuller, J. W. Long, 


Frank A, Arend. 

THE PRESS. 
W. R. Anderson, George H. Teague, 
J. M. Paris. 


After the going out of the committees the scrive- 
noter, J. H. Baird, made the following announcement: 


Gentlemen, Brother Hoo-Hoo: Having completed the 
prefatory work of this meeting we will continue the work 
by listening to the Snark’s annual address, detailing the 
work of the last year. [Applause—followed by the yell.] 


Snark’s Annual Address. 
Snark Ramsey then read the following report: 


For the first time in the history of Hoo-Hoo an annual 
meeting is held within sight of the sea. At Norfolk, 
where we met in 1901, the ocean was within easy reach 
by trolley, but the immediate environs of our convention 
hall comprised the brick and mortar of the town. Here 
we look forth 


“Over the boundless blue, where joyously 

The bright crests of innumerable waves 
Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands 
Of a great multitude are upward flung 

In acclamation.” 


The ocean has ever been the subject of man's deepest 
thought. Its mystery and its fascination have inspired the 
poet’s highest flights of fancy. Its majesty and power 
suggest the infinite. The sea was man’s first and greatest 
limitation, and it now _ represents his highest triumph. 
When man first emerged from a savage state and dimly 
sought to control his surroundings, instead of letting them 
control him, he beheld the sea a barrier—a watery wall, as 
it were, which shut him off from progress. To his mind 
the sea symbolized everything that was dreary and lone and 
terrifying. Even as late as the days of the prophets the 
wide waste of waters was regarded as a SS hin- 
drance. Nearly all of the figures of speech taken from 
the sea in scripture refer either to its power or its danger. 
Now that our magnificent ships cross the Atlantic in 
five days’ time and that modern miracle, “the wireless,’ 
connects those on board with their friends on land there 
is no longer any sea in the sense of its being called a 
hindrance. In these days the sea has come to mean 
pleasure instead of danger—life instead of death. To 
the seashore come the weary, the jaded and the sick to 
gain fresh strength from the salt breezes. Those who are 
in health come for pleasure. ‘The voice of the waves is 
no longer a siren’s song to lure to wreck and ruin, but 
rather the joyful invitation to take a fresh hold on life. 

And so we are glad to be here within the sound of 
the murmuring sea. The melody of the waves is a symbol 
of the spirit of Hoo-Hoo and of the harmony which always 
distinguishes our meetings. The billows that break on 
yonder beach circle out again and touch many a foreign 
shore. The vastness of the sea — the far-reaching 
influence of our order. Hoo-Hoo has girdled the globe. 
From the Scottish highlands to South Africa and from 
Cape Cod to Shanghai the Great Black Cat’s domain ex- 
tends. If the north pole is ever discovered no doubt a 
concatenation will be held there, utilizing tne Icebergs as 


our “onion beds.” 
The Year’s Work. 


During the past year our membership increased none 
and considerable new and fresk territory has been opene 
up, notably in extreme western Canada—the whole of the 
Great Dominion to the north of us is now faithful to the 
Great Black Cat, eastern Canada having been long a Hoo- 
Hoo stronghold. The steady and healthy progress of the 
order has not been effected without hard work and much 
credit is due our faithful vicegerents, many of whom have 
we neither time nor expense in their efforts to advance 
the welfare and extend the boundaries of Hoo-Hoo. With- 
out systematic and _ well-directed effort but little could 
be accomplished. Hoo-Hoo is splendidly organized. Our 
workers in the field are energetic and efficient, and though 
| am pleased to note that while there is a strong desire 
in most of our vicegerents to adhere strictly to our eligi- 
bility clause I also note with regret that in some sections 
very little attention is paid to it. I will take this sub- 
ject up more fully later in this address. It is somewhat 
humiliating to me to admit that I am not entitled to as 
much credit for the good work that has been done during 
the past year as was my intention and ambition to be 
when I accepted from you the highest gift that was in 
your power to bestow on a man. Soon after our annual 


meeting at Oklahoma City an important business change 
compelled me to practically abandon my office in St. Louis 
and devote my time in the south. erhaps there are a 
number among you who have built mills and railroads 
who can appreciate the fact that I have not been idle. I 
have, however, attended every concatenation that I possi- 
bly could, and have, through correspondence, the Bulletin 
and the Scrivenoter, kept thoroughly in touch with all that 
was doing in Hoo-Hoo. : 

Our financial affairs are in excellent condition, as you 
will learn from the Scrivenoter’s detailed report. Our cash 
balance on hand is large and altogether we have many 
causes for congratulation. 

An interesting and wy, feature of the year’s record 
is the manner in which the membership as a whole has 
regarded the increase in dues. It will be recalled that at 
the Oklahoma annual last year the Supreme Scrivenoter 
suggested that the expenditures be brought within the limits 
of the annual dues collection by fixing a bona fide sub- 
scription price to the Bulletin of 66 cents and then dis- 
continuing the paper to all those who did not want it 
sufficiently to be willing to pay for it. This suggestion 
was voted down almost unanimously on the argument that 
the saw mill man off at some isolated point could only 
keep in touch with the order by the monthly visits of 
the Bulletin—that it is indeed the one cohesive force 
that is felt by every man in Hoo-Hoo and that therefore 
it is very essential that the paper be continued to every 
member so long as he is in good standing. It was then 
decided that the annual dues be increased and fixed at a 
price that would enable the paper to grow and improve. 
It was expected that there would be objections to this plan 
from some sources, for it is obviously impossible to please 
all the people all the time. As a matter of fact, 
however, there have been registered at the Scrivenoter's 
office not more than a dozen specific “kicks,” and of the 
resignations that have been sent in not more than three 
were traceable to the increase in dues. It is inevitable, 
of course, that the number of those who drop out should 
increase from year to year. “Time rules us all,” and a 
great many men who were in the flush of health and vigor 
when the order started fifteen years ago are now bend- 
ing beneath the burden of years. Many of them have re- 
tired from business and some have made changes which 
prevent them from being any longer in touch with the 
interests of Hoo-Hoo. All of these things conspire to in- 
crease the number of lapses; but we have indisputable 
evidence that the increase in dues has been a very great 
success as a plan to increase the regular revenues of the 
order without working a hardship on anyone. Innumerable 
letters have been received from men enthusiastically de- 
claring that the Bulletin is in itself worth far more than 
the entire amount of dues. Many others have written that 
they could not remember the exact amount of increase, and 
these men, in order to be on the safe side, remitted in 
excess a lump sum of five or six dollars, with instructions to 
the Scrivenoter to “spread it out as far as it would go.” 
In nearly every instance of this sort I find the remittance 
was accompanied with appreciative remarks concerning the 
Bulletin. here is no doubt that the members are proud 
of our official organ and that vg 4 regard it as a fit ex- 
ponent of all that is highest and best in the order. It is 
a publication that they are not ashamed to show to their 
friends outside of the order—indeed the typographical ex- 
cellence and beauty of the paper has attracted the attention 
of many scholars and librarians throughout the country 
and by special request it is sent to many libraries and to 
at least one historical soclety—-the Minnesota Historical 
Association. Perhaps it is not too much to say that the 
Bulletin’s ever dominant note of hopefulness and good 
cheer has raised the mental tone of the membership. 


Scrivenoter’s Salary. 


When the recommendation was made at Portland that 
the salary of the Scrivenoter be raised to $1,999.99 I was 
a member of the committee to whom the Snark’s recom- 
mendations were referred, and I suggested then that this 
increase should be to $2,500, but it was decided to act 
upon the Snark’s recommendation in the matter. Bellev- 
ing now as I did at that time that the salary of the 
Scrivenoter should be placed at a figure that was nearer 
in line as a compensation for the efficient work that is 
being done and that we expect to be done by that officer, 
I recommend that the salary be increased to $2,500 per 
annum. I do not make this recommendation without hav- 
ing fully considered this matter and also with a knowl- 
edge of the work of that office after three years as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine. I do not believe that the salary 
has increased proportionately with the increased amount 
of work and sincerely trust that due consideration will be 
given to this recommendation. 


Place of Meeting. 


I happen to be one of the members who are so fortunate 
as to be largely in the minority on the method of decid- 
ing on the place for our annual meeting, believing that the 
Supreme Nine should carefully investigate this matter 
each year and make the decision as to where we should 
meet, as there are many things that would make a place 
selected in September of one year wholly undesirable the 
next pone. I believe that we have been so fortunate as 
to only have one instance of this occur in the past, but 
it is worth considering. My native state, and the state 
wherein Hoo-Hoo was born, however, will be a candidate 
for the next annual meeting, and as there is nothing that 
could make this state undesirable I request a kindly con- 
sideration of their invitation. However, ——e this line 
I have a recommendation to make. We have in the past 
had a considerable portion of our time taken up by speak- 
ers from various localities inviting us to meet with them, 
and while we are not particularly averse to being courted 
for our presence and listening to the promises of what 
this city and that city will do for us if we will only come 
to them—all of which promises I am glad to say have been 
more than kept by the cities that we have gone to and 
I have no doubts would have been by their less fortunate 
or unfortunate opponents—still a great deal of valuable 
time is wasted in this manner and too many important 
subjects are crowded into the last few hours of our ses- 
sions, some of which we never reach. I therefore recom- 
mend that no speaker be allowed more than five minutes 
in presenting the name of any city as a candidate and 
that fifteen minutes be the maximum time allowed any num- 
ber of speakers to plead the cause of any one city; also 
that no one except members of our order be allowed to 
speak on this subject at all. ‘This recommendation does 
not refer to the sessions of the committee on location, as 
that committee should be allowed to make its own rulings 
on these matters. 

Eligibility. 


Sometimes a man asks himself, “What can I get out of 
Hoo-Hoo?”’ ~ If he would think a moment he could answer 
the question himself, and the answer would be, “Just as much 
as you put into it. A man’s friends mirror himself and 
there is no higher commendation to a man than that he has 
fellowship with good men. ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to ye again.” Since a man can not give 
what he does not possess, it follows that he must bring to 
the compact just as much as he takes out of it. Probably 
the most important quality for good Hoo-Hoo to possess is 
loyalty. Someone has said that an ounce of loyalty is worth 
a pound of cleverness. Too many men are self seeking— 
they come into Hoo-Hoo not with a desire to forward the 
welfare of the order, but to promote some enterprise of their 
own. They -bring an axe to grind. It is this that impels 
men to try to break into our ranks—to scale the walls in- 
stead of entering at the narrow gate. 

This brings me to a very vital point and one which I 
cannot emphasize too much. It is the matter of initiating 
men who are not eligible—men who for some reason best 
known to themselves are eager to become members, regard- 
less of the restrictions laid down in the rules governing 


eligibility. Why any man should want to join Hoo-Hoo, 
when his vocation does not put him in line for its benefits, 
seems inexplicable, but the fact remains that men do resort 
to all kinds of subterfuges to elude the eligibility clause. 
On all Such occasions it is the sacred duty of the Vicegerent 
and other officers holding the concatenations to maintain 
an attitude of firmness and to steadfastly refuse to initiate 
ineligible men. When a vicegerent initiates a man who is 
not eligible and ‘whose admission to Hoo-Hoo violates the 
rules, that. vicegerént is not trying to benefit the order. 
Whom is he trying to benefit then? In some cases, no doubt, 
he is acting in a spirit of mistaken zeal—he is trying to 
make a record and in order to do so is willing to sacrifice 
open for quantity. Perhaps he really does not mean to 
o any harm, but in such case he certainly has but a narrow 
view and has lost sight of the welfare of the order. Unless 
a stop is put to such irregularities Hoo-Hoo is doomed 
it will surely “perish from the large gaze of the sun,” and 
will pass out into the darkness of oblivion. ‘The order is 
based on a oneness of commercial aim, and it is unique in 
that it is the — fraternal organization in the world that 
has for a foundation stone a community of business interest. 
It is primarily an organization of business men who are 
working along the same or kindred lines. To take in men 
whose business interests are wholly outside of the lumber 
business or allied industries is to invite chaos and disorder, 
and will finally result in a fantastic hoipolloi—an aggrega 
tion of odds and ends impossible. of assimilation and un- 
worthy of continued life as an order. ‘That way lies ever- 
lasting ruin—the members will drop out, being ashamed to 
wear their buttons or to be otherwise identified with an 
order which has not dignity nor merit nor any distinct 
individuality. No matter how worthy a man may be per- 
sonally, if his business is such as to prevent him from 
being strictly eligible, he should be kindly but firmly refused 
admittance, and the officer to whom application is made is 
unfaithful to his trust if he fails to stand by and to enforce 
the rules. The eligibility clause is so plain that no misun- 
derstanding is possible. I have written a great many let 
ters along this line during the year to vicegerents, besides 
having issued a general fetter, and I wish to thank the 
vicegerents who have acknowledged these and acted upon 
them, and a those who have been thoughtful enough, 
when in doubt about a man’s eligibility, to take it up with 
this office and the Scrivenoter’s office. Out of twenty-one 
applications that have been referred to me I ruled three 
as eligible. The others, while bordering on eligibility, | 
did not consider as coming strictly under the rules. 

A specific case of flagrant violation of our eligibility 
clause has been reported to the Supreme Nine—the case of 
a concatenation held in Waco, Tex., at which it appears that 
several ineligible men were initiated over the protests of 
some of the members. I would recommend a _ thorough 
investigation of all of the facts in this case—an investiga 
tion made in the interests of our order and in the spirit 
of honest endeavor to conserve the welfare and promote the 
future growth of Hoo-Hoo. 

The time has come in the history of this organization 
when nothing but firm measures will prevent its disintegra 
tion and decay. In dealing with this matter I trust that 
we shall all be given courage to do the best we can for 
Iloo-Hoo, subordinating our own personalities and acting as 
standard bearers for our order. Some years ago there was 
instituted the plan of honorary membership—a plan which 
would enable an outsider to join our ranks, if he wanted 
to sufficiently to be willing to pay for the privilege. This 
should have been effective to keep out of the regular mem 
bership such avowedly ineligible men as hotel keepers, attor 
neys etc. would recommend a very careful consideration 
of the subject, to the end that still further restrictions be 
inaugurated and plans devised to make our membership 
truly representative of the great interest of which Hoo-Hoo 
claims to be the exponent. In my judgment this is the 
most important point in view at present, and I believe that 
in our deliberations at this annual meeting it should have 
a large share of our attention. 

After all the good work that has been done since the 
order came into being and now that it has grown and flour- 
ished to a degree far beyond the fondest “song of those who 
in the beginning bore the heat and burden of the day; 
after having reached the highwater mark of our present 
prosperity, it will be to the eternal shame of those in charge 
of the order's business if they prove recreant to their duty, 
if a fail to lay aside all petty personal ambitions and 
aims, if they fail to make every effort to keep our standard 
from trailing in the dust. 

Now is the critical time-—-now is the turning point. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” If the danger which now threat 
ens can be averted, the future of the order, in my opinion, 
is assured. This is the only cloud on the horizon, but it is 
a dark and ominous cloud, and it must be dispelled, lest in 
its shadow will go down forever the star of our destiny. 


Scrivenoter’s Report. 


J. H. Baird, the scrivenoter, then read his report, 
which was as follows: ' 


Our receipts and disbursements for the Hoo-Hoo year 
ending September %, 1907, have been as follows, my books 
closing with the close of business September 4: 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand September 6, 1906........ $ 8,122.37 
DN A646 Pass oA 064660400844 3.0 Sew S rere © es! 
RPC O TERT eT Lee ee 11,381.21 
Merchandise (pips, buttons ete. sold)........... 1,302.89 
Imminent distress fund.............. 2,264.37 
Cg EE aaa aE ER etn 
Life membership fees........ ; ; 56.67 


CN ht 565 600 a0teeestneb cea 0 sa RNS 
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$41,807.90 


i, Pree reer eee $ 219.03 
Postage and registered mail.......... 1,822.00 


EES cb pK6.4-0 ¢.0 3000460410090 080.0 
Trunk equipment and supplies........ 
Scrivenoter’s clerical help............ 
Merchandise (pins, buttons ete. bought) 
P. (be aw bt .s0 dan bee bc heeaseseess 
Annual handbook bulletin 1906 (balance) 
Annual handbook bulletin 1907 (in full). 


1,626.01 

506.96 
3,076.53 
5,630.35 

729.13 
1,307.80 
3,581.65 


IED 5. 62'S 70 5 596 00 9: 9.069 00 38.38 
RO eer eee 143.30 
ER gh. « ok aes 0i.e 2 dws db .e S10 19,09 
Annual meeting 1906................. 977.19 
eS PE ee 1,999.99 
Traveling expense Scrivenoter and as 

EEE Los, %.oiaua'd ah a big tied & & hob 472.13 


I MNOUNING «205 a's's 550 0:00.08 hie & ven 
EE IY 55. « a:'b'0, 4/008 #8100 \6:5.0 0:0 AL 
House of Ancients............. Rialaialets 


195.46 
642.00 
220.96 


EOS te eee 91.80 
Dee “The Bulletin”. .......... 6000. 4,777.55 
NNN <5 5 oid hee oo sine. 2 0-054 e 5 awe 161.50 
SE een ee ea 9 ee eee oe 53.45 
NE I ns boo ae pics cise’ 25.00 
Imminent distress fund............... 3638.65 
PS ere ee ee 13,127.06 


$41,807.90 

Attention is called to the fact that in this balance is 
embraced the balance to the credit of the imminent distress 
fund, amounting to $4,954.30, leaving as an actual free 
balance to the general fund $8,172.76. 

This is by far the largest cash balance ever reported to 
an annual meeting, and certainly shows a gratifying finan- 
cial status. No bills of any consequence are now outstand- 


ing against the order, while my disbursements show an 
item of $1,307.80 paid out during this year on the operations 
of the preceding year. 

The increase in our cash balance arises in great part 
from the return by the people of San Francisco of the con- 
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tribution tendered them from our imminent distress fund, 
and from the advance made a year ago in the .amount of 
our annual dues, ‘ 

This advance in the annual dues has been well received, 
very few indeed being the protests that have come to my 
office, while several hundred letters have been received in 
commendation of the change. A great many of these letters 
have been published from time to time in the Bulletin. 
The step was undoubtedly a wise and timely one, and will, 
with proper handling, insure us an ample volume of 
revenue to carry out all the worthy aims of Hoo-Hoo in 
those years that are sure to come when we can not expect 
to maintain a constant acceleration in our rate of growth. 
1 have often thought, and have several times had occasion 
to urge, that in an order like Hoo-Hoo, not closely organ- 
ized by local lodges with its business administered by local 
officers, a good, healthy cash balance in the bank, if it can 
be maintained without burden to the individual, is a cohe- 
sive force of no small moment. 

Last year I submitted a closely detailed report of the 
property of the order in my hands, a copy of which report 
1 have before me, but will not read unless it be requested. 
Nothing of permanent value has been added to this list 
during the past year except that covered by expenditures 
coming under the head of “office fixtures.”” Expenditures on 
this account during the last year have totaled $161.50. 
One of the typewriters belonging to the order, having become 
much worn and nearly unserviceable, we traded it off for 
a new machine, paying $60 cash difference. We have also 
purchased one additional typewriter during the year, one 
adapted especially to the work of making out the admission 
cards. This machine was bought second hand, but in first 
class condition, at an expense of $66. ‘The remaining 
$35.50 expended under “office fixtures’ went for a hat tree, 
$8, and a rug for the main office room, $27.50. We have 
recently wholly rearranged the offices at Nashville, taking 
out the partitions, so as to concentrate the work in two 
rooms—one rather large room, with a smaller one imme- 
diately adjacent, in which are kept the trunks, trunk sup- 
plies, surplus stationery, cuts etc. This arrangement gives 
us far more convenient quarters than we have ever had at 
Nashville, and the offices present, I think, both a pleasing 
and a businesslike appearance. 

Disbursements from our distress fund have been com- 
paratively light during the year and the return of the sum 
tendered to the people at San Francisco gives us such a 
balance now to the credit of the fund as will render un- 
necessary, under ordinary circumstances, any unusual efforts 
at replenishment for some time to come. Wholly voluntary 
contributions come to hand almost every day, and I dare 
say the pleasing suggestion made at Portland two years 
ago of a Christmas offering each year to the distress fund 
will be kept in mind by many of our members. I think we 
accomplish a great deal of good, in a modest sort of way, 
through this distress fund. I know we saved the life of 
one man and made more comfortable the closing hours in 
the lives of several men. 

Concatenations. 

One hundred and nine concatenations have been held 
during the year and 2,460 initiates have been admitted into 
our order as regular and one life membership. In_ these 
figures is shown the record of work in Vicegerencies for the 
year 

Credit for the largest number of initiates during the year 
yoes to Vicegerent W. M. Baugh, of the southern district 
of Texas; Vicegerent H. J. Miller, of the western district of 
Washington, being second, with 139 Initiates; Vicegerent 
J. if. Prideaux, of the northern district of California, third, 
with 128, and Vicegerent J. D. Moody, of British Columbia, 
fourth, with 112 Other Vicegerents initiating more than 
100 men during the year are Weston Atwood, of the western 
district of Oklahoma, 106, and A. F. Sharpe, of the northern 
district of Louisiana, 105. It will be observed that Vice 
gerent James A. Ovas, of the central district of Canada, 
has to his credit eighty-eight initiates during the year, while 
Vicegerent William A. Hadley, of the eastern district of 
Canada, has fifty-two initiates, making a total, when added 
io those initiated by Vicegerent Moody, of 247 men for 
British North America, which is certainly a most gratifying 
showing. 





Record of Work in Jurisdictions. 

The work accomplished in the nine jurisdictions into 
which the Hoo-Hoo territory was apportioned for the year 
under review, and over each of which jurisdictions a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine exercises supervisory powers, is 
as follows: 

Vo. of ——Initiates. 

JURISDICTION concats, Reg. Life. Hon. 
Jurisdiction No. 1-—-Under the Snark 

(Ramsey) the following = states: 

Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois 

a ee ee errr eee 12 216 1 
Jurisdiction No. 2—-Under the Senior 

Iloo-Hoo (Rogers) the following 

states: Oklahoma, indian Territory, 

Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 


I ee eer ee Ss 273 
Jurisdiction No. 3— Under the Junior 

Hioo-Hoo (Everett) the following 

states: California, Nevada, Utah, 

Colorado and Wyoming......... 9 179 


Jurisdiction No. 4 -Under the Bojum 
(Duncan) the following — states: 
‘Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Ari 
ee ee ee 18 

Jurisdiction No. 5-— Under the Scrive- 
noter (Baird) the following states: 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Florida 
TT ar eer rer er ee 18 337 

Jurisdiction No. 6-——Under the Jabber- 
wock (Wolflin) the following states : 

Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Kentucky .....cccccscccecess 5 Oo 

Jurisdiction No. 7—-Under the Custo 
catian (Youle) the following states: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and western Canada......... 11 390 

Jurisdiction No. S—-Under the Arcano 
per (Alcock) the following. states: 

Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsyl 
vania, District of Columbia, Dela 
ware, New York, New Jersey and 
New England states.............. 17 212 

Jurisdiction No. 9—Under the Gurdon 
(Polk) the following states: Arkan 
gas and Miaslesing!..........ccc0 11 204 


ROG | oo rhs oes ik tent bas aves 109 2,460 1 


It will be seen that Bojum Duncan's jurisdiction leads 
the rest by a handsome margin, while Custocatian Youle 
comes second, with the jurisdiction of the Scrivenoter a 
close third. 

Decreased. 


Deaths of the following members have been reported to 
the Scrivenoter during the year. have again to express 
the belief that many deaths have occurred of which I have 
not been notified, and to repeat my request that any member 
present at this meeting having knowledge of such death, or 
any member anywhere and at any time having knowledge 
ot a death that does not appear in this report, to kindly 
notify me, furnishing such particulars as may be possible. 
Despite its incompleteness, the list is long, and includes the 
names of many members who have been long and actively 
associated with the order. It is my sad duty to call atten- 
tion to the death during the past year of former Snark 
A. H. Weir, of Nebraska. 1 doubt if the order has ever 
enrolled on its books the name of a better man or one in 
whose death it sustains a greater loss. 

158 J. F. Capron. 8631 S. L. Smith. 
189 R. D. Grivble. 9354 J. W. Suprenant. 





42 J. P. Bradley. 9366 J. A. Schaeffer. 
804 W. H. Bogart. 9458 A. C. Finney. 
1043 G, S. Brecount. 9639 H. O. Clemeni. 
1108 W. P. Jacobs. 9821 J. G. Blankinship. 
1538 S. J. Person. 10080 L. E. Chaffee. 
1690 F. G. Moore. 103805 C. S. Sandusky. 
1747 S&S. D. Parsons. 11373 FF. L. King. 
2158 W. A. Mitchell. 11574 A. G. Breed. 
2216 E. L. Luther. 11595 Frank Maundre!ll. 
2304 A. P. Jackson. 11734 William Rand. 
2505 <A. H. Weir. 11776 ~C. C. Warren. 
2577 C. C. Coolbaugh. 11854 C. P. Eastman. 
2979 J. A. McKay. 11924 R. F. Rightmire. 
3013 C. C. Cutts. 12214 G. A. Oldfield. 
3230 Asa P. Guy. 11509 J. W. Cooper. 
3336 A. G. Smart. 12573 Ezekiel Gordon, jr. 
3581 A. K. P. Crockett. 12584 D. 8. Mann. 
4195 W. J. Swortzell. 12724 W. K. MacDougald. 
4402 T. A. Middleton. 13082 William McCoy. 
4525 J. B. Goodhue. 13198 F. T. Boulet. 
4532 F. M. Aldredge. 13223 J. F. Carmack. 
4819 C. D. Nesmith. 13238 E. R. Gregg. 
4961 George C. Hart. 13380 E. 8S. Hackett. 
5025 W. 8. Currey. 13522 A. J. Coumbe. 
5078 W. M. Tumlin. 13765 Andrew Spies. 
5333 M. E. Reagan. 14110 Henry Osborne. 
5378 John Harpst. 14127 §&. O. Dudgeon. 
5580 W. B. Turner. 14167 J. W. Dalton. 
5936 C. D. Strode. 14351 Eugene Riddle. 
6121 J. S. Clark. 14446 William Stevens. 
j Ek. M. Brown. 14471 H. S. Field. 

Peter Dierks. 14700 J. 8S. Gibbons. 

F. C. Jocelyn. 14837 8. E. Tuck. 

J. H. Crowder. 14903 8. W. Johnson. 

J. F. Vest. 15001 G. C. Luppert. 

W. P. Sargent. 15429 J. D. Platz. 

a. J. Goodwin. 15593 W. Sandercock, jr. 

M. J. Hayden. 15821 A. B. Walker. 

John Feist. 16328 C. W. Adams. 

J. M. Armstrong. 16386 B. A. -Murphy. 

George Adams. 16640 G. H. Tinetti. 

Cc. A. Williams. 16771 H. B. Olmsted. 

John IF’. Radel. 17230 J. L. Murray. 

F. E. Bond. 17938 F. A. Deering. 

H. 8. Wilson. 18582 H. C. Knoblaugh. 

D. M. Hand. Life 13 Fred Rietbrock. 

W. B. Stevenson. Hon. 30 W. C. Jones. 

Hon. 4 H. C. Perkins. 
Resignations. 


Resignations from sixty-two men have been received and 
entered during the year. The list shows a marked increase 
over that reported in previous years. 

At the conclusion of the reading of these reports 
Snark Ramsey made the announcement of the enter- 
tainments which had been arranged for the day, 
after which the opening session adjourned until 
Tuesday morning. The afternoon was spent on the 
beach and Board Walk. The entire party was photo- 
graphed at the hotel and again on the beach, after 
the members had put on their bathing suits. All the 
delegates and their friends had been supplied with 
tickets to the various entertainments. After dinner 
the concatenation was held in a hall on the Board 
Walk near the hotel. While this was going on the 
ladies in attendance were entertained at a musicale 
at the Chalfont. At the close of the coneatenation 
luncheon was served, after which there was a smoker 
and vaudeville show. 

A feature of the morning session was the announce- 
ment that five sprigs of heather had been received 
from James Hoot-Mon Lightbody, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, with instructions that they be presented to the 
handsomest woman in the convention hall. James R. 
Silliman, 148, was deputed to award the heather. 


Business Session, Wednesday Morning. 


The second day’s session was called to order at 
10:09 o’clock Wednesday morning by Snark Ramsey. 
The following committee report on auditing the ac- 
counts of the Scrivenoter was presented and ac- 
cepted by vote: 

We, the auditing committee, appointed by Snark of the 
Universe, A. C. Ramsey, have carefully examined the books 
of J. H. Baird, Scrivenoter, and also the sworn statement 
of Jo. Edwards, the auditor, and find the same to be correct. 

Respectfully submitted. 
O. H. Rectranus, Chairman. 
W. M. Bavueu, 
W. D. GILL, 

Following this report the members of the body en 
tered into a long and interesting discussion which 
might properly have been classified as a discussion 
for the good of the Order. 

The first matter discussed was a proposition from 
W. E. Barns, requiring the Scrivenoter to print in 
black type in the bulletin and on all the stationery 
and general printed matter for the use of Vicegerent 
Snarks, Article 3 of Section 3 of the constitution. 
This article applies to the liability of Vicegerent 
Snarks in the matter of taking into the order those 
who are not eligible. After considerable discussion 
the proposition of Mr. Barns was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Barns the Serivenoter was asked 
to report to the order the probable cost of the outfit 
consisting of trunk and paraphernalia used in the 
initiation of candidates. This with the view of insti- 
tuting legislation looking toward the supplying of 
each Vicegerent with a complete outfit, in order to 
save the large item of expressage and transportation 
of trunks. 

Shortly after the opening of the discussion Mr. 
Baird arrived at the convention hall and informed 
the order that the probable cost of the paraphernalia 
was in the neighborhood of $125 for each outfit. That 
it would practically wipe out the surplus fund in 
the treasury to enter into any plans to furnish each 
Vicegerency with a trunk ete. 

Several propositions were made looking toward re- 
lief along this line, and finally G. W. Schwartz moved 
that eight new trunks with the necessary contents be 
provided so that each member of the Supreme Nine 
might at least be supplied with an outfit. This mo- 
tion prevailed. 

Following this a general discussion was entered into 
concerning the practice of giving elaborate banquets 
in connection with concatenations and many spirited 
talks were made which resulted finally in the passing 
of resolutions calling the attention of officials to the 


existing rules and regulations on that subject, with 
the view rather to the enforcement of existing laws 
in place of laying down hard and fast rules to gov- 
ern the Vicegerent. 

Then followed a general discussion of the policy of 
foreign extension of the order and letters were read 
from George Littlejohn and W. G. Boorman, of Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, each practically offering their 
services looking to the extension of the order in 
Australia. 

The Scrivenoter was instructed to do what he 
thought best in the matter of foreign extension of 
Hoo-Hoo. On this subject many spirited speeches 
were made by Messrs. Doster, Barns, Acree, Schwartz 
and others. 

This report of the committee on Snark’s and 
Serivenoter’s recommendations was read: 


Report of the Committee on Snark’s and Scrive- 
noter’s Recommendations. 


Your committee begs to report as follows: 

1. That the salary of the Scrivenoter be increased from 
$1,999.99 to $2,500 a year. 

2. That the place of holding the Annual be decided by 
the convention and not by the Supreme Nine. 

3. That no person may talk over five minutes for any 
one city or man, and not over thirty minutes combined for 
any one city or man. 

4. That no one but members of the Order be allowed to 
speak on the subject of the location of the Annual or for 
any candidate for office. 

5. Your committee unanimously recommends that any 
Vicegerent Snark who admits any man into the Order not 
thoroughly eligible shall be suspended from his office, this 
being under the discretion of the Supreme Nine. (Tabled.) 

6. We recommend that the Supreme Nine investigate and 
report the Waco, Texas, incident, and report to the Scrive- 
noter, for publication in the Bulletin, the result of their 
investigation, final action to be taken by a. majority vote of 
the Supreme Nine. 

J. J. RuMmpBarcer, Chairman. 
H. D. Henry, 

MAvuRICE W. WILEY, 

J. H. DICKINSON, 

I. T. MCALLISTER. 


As will be seen above articles or recommendations 
3, 4 and 6 were practically passed just as pro 
posed. Article 5, as above, was tabled, it being 
thought: by the convention that a sufficient amount 
of instruction to Vicegerents had already been pro 
mulgated. The committee on legislation reported as 
follows: 


i, a, 


To the Snark of the Universe: We, your committee on 
legislation, beg leave to report, after carefully considering 
the matter, that sufficient laws have already been passed, 
and that each Hoo-Hoo should put forth every possible effort 
to see that said laws be rigidly enforced. 

J. S. Bonner, Chairman 
LEWIS Doster, 

. F. SHARPE, 

JOHN OXENFORD, 

FRANK F. Fee. 

The most important business of the forenoon ses 
sion was introduced when Mr. Barns took up the 
subject of the Hoo-Hoo Ham Book. The result of 
the discussion that followed was that the Ham Book 
was restored, and is to be printed in convenient form, 
but is to be distributed only to those members of 
Hoo-Hoo, who are courteous enough to send each 
year the information which is asked of them by the 
Serivenoter, upon which information the Ham Book 
as to its contents is based. 

John J. Rumbarger, of Philadelphia, Pa., intro 
duced a resolution authorizing the House of Ancients 
to prepare for the use of the Order an illustrated his 
tory of the Order, from materials now current anid 
on hand which that body has already collected. The 
motion prevailed with but one dissenting vote. 

Snark Ramsey appointed a committee on ritual to 
consist of W. E. Barns, B. A. Johnson, Platt 1B. 
Walker, A. C. MeLeod and Wallace W. Everett. 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the business meeting adjourned 
for the day. 


THE LAST SESSION. 


The last session of the Hoo-Hoo Annual, held in the 
parlors of the Hotel Islesworth, was called to order at 
10:09 Wednesday morning, remaining in session until 
1:30 p. m., at which hour final adjournment was con 
summated. 

Committee Reports. 


A committee consisting of W. H. Norris, W. W. 
Cameron and W. H. O’Neil was appointed by the 
Snark on motion to take care of and to arbitrate in 
the matter of a dispute concerning the eligibility of 
two recently elected and initiated men at Waco, Tex. 

The constitution and bylaws committee reported no 
change in the constitution or bylaws except in section 
2 of the latter referring to the Scrivenoter’s salary, 
which was raised to $2,500 a year. . 

The committee on the good of the order reported that 
everything had otherwise been covered by resolutions anid 
therefore it had nothing further to report. 

The committee on ritual reported that nothing in its 
line could be done at this meeting but that a revision 
of the ritual was necessary and should be accomplished. 
The committee appointed at this convention in conjune- 
tion with the House of Ancients was made a committee 
with power to act during the coming Hoo-Hoo year. 

The press committee had nothing to offer. 

The committee on legislation reported that Hoo-Hoo 
had enough laws and recommended their strict obedience. 

The Scrivenoter was instructed to rewrite and print 
at onee a book of instructions to Vicegerent Snarks anid 
to eall to his assistance the advice of the Supreme Nine, 
the House of Ancients or any member of the order. 


Site of Next Year’s Annual. 


The committee on place of next meeting presented a 
majority report in favor of Chicago and a minority 
report favoring any small but convenient place where 
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counter attractions would not interfere with the work of | whose.bonds time can not weaken and Death can not break. 


the order. 


After much speech making and such a flow of and the broken staff. 
eloquence as has not before been a feature of a Hoo- Pray all, 


And let us not — those upon whom the hand of fate 
has fallen hardest, 0 sorrow over the home light dimmed 
To them our warmest sympathy. 


Hoo gathering Chicago was chosen as the place of next * God's rest with them that sleep, 


meeting. 


In presenting his claims for Atlanta, Ga., the Hon. eliphia, Baltimore, New York, 


His peace with them that weep. 


To our hosts at Atlantic City—the lumbermen of Phila- 
Washington, Boston and 


Martin F. Amorous, of Atlanta, filed with the Scrivenoter Pittsburg and of West Virginia and North 'Carolina—the 
a series of documents in eloquent support of his claim Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo expresses its most profound 


for that city. These included a formal, 


appreciation of the courtesies extended. In combining their 


official invita- efforts, not for the glory of any single city but with the 


tion by resolution from the city council of Atlanta; just pride of section, they have displayed a degree of un- 
invitations from the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and Selfishness heretofore unknown in Hoo-Hoo Annuals, dem- 


the governor of Georgia and seductive data of tempera- 


angry omg to our satisfaction that their loyalty to the order 
o be placed above consideration of location or individual 


tures and climate from the local weather bureau. preferment. 
Chicago was chosen as the meeting place for the An- To the Absent Hoo-Hoo— 


nual for 1908. 
Resolutions. 


WuHereEAS, There are absent many Hoo-Hoo brethren in 
many states and foreign lands; and 
WHEREAS, Our affections go out to cog especially at 


Col. A. D. MeLeod presented the following resolu- gg oe ee gg egg Bg yg Tg noe ey 


tions, which were unanimously adopted: 


. Resolved, That to the absent Hoo- Hoo, a they 
may be, we send hereby greeting of health, happiness and 
long life; that their absence is in most cases their fault 


Our Dead. The Toll Gatherer has gone his rounds and in’ as well as the misfortune of us who miss them so much, 
the long record of brothers departed since last we met we and that we will excuse their absence this time on condition 


read again the lesson of the recurring years—that not the 


that it does ont occur again and that they attend the next 


vigor of youth, nor manhood’s sturdy strength, nor the Annual assembly. 
wisdom of age; not tears, nor prayers, nor clinging love, That the thaake of the order be tendered the retiring 


avail when Death demands his tribute. 


Snark and other officers of the Supreme Nine whose services 


It is meet that in the busy stir of life we pause to recall during their term of office have been such as to make the 
the faces and forms of our dead comrades; to dwell on the year memorable in the history of the order; also to the 
good qualities that endeared them to us, the words they Vicegerents for their earnest and active work in maintaining 
spoke, the works they did, holding them in our memories the growth and building up the character of Hoo-Hoo. 
and our hearts as members still of that true brotherhood That we express our most sincere appreciation of the un- 


MEMBERS AND 


J. = Adams, Iron City Lbr. Co., Birmingham. 
J. “i ecu J. H. Asendorf & Co., Balti- 


J. — “idaodk, J. L. Alcock, Baltimore. 
W. R. Anderson, Southern Lumberman, Mem- 


phis. 

S. W. Acree, Union Mfg. & Supply Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

M. F. Amorous, Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Frank A. Arend, Frank A. Arend & Co., Boston. 

G. Myron Allen, G. Myron Allen, Middle Gran 
ville, N. Y. a 


J. M. Burns, Monger Lbr. Co., Asheville, N, C. 
i Brady, B. Brady, Buffalo. 

G. W. Boir, jr., Poplar Lbr. Co., Stonewall, 
_W. ya 

w. Bomhoff, Lake Shore-Lehigh Valley R. R., 
“Cincinnati. 

H. Byrnes, DeSoto Land & Lbr. Co., Mans- 
‘field, La. 
EF. B. Bunker, E. B. Bunker, Altoona, Pa 
D. R. Branson, E. C. Atkins & Co., DuBois, Pa. 
George H. Burgoyne, Otficlal Reporter, Chicago 
W. M. Bough, Kirby Lbr. Co., Houston, Tex. 
E. .. —_— Oglesby Lbr. & Mfg. .Co., Quit- 
ma 
Josiah s: ‘Bower, jr., Lewis Wagner & Co., Pitts- 


urg. 
G. E. Bicknell, D, Lovejoy & Son, Lowell, Mass. 
G. M. Barnett, Holly Lbr. Co., Pickens, W. Va. 
H. D. Barker, Frank Machy. Co., Buffalo. 
J. H. Baird, Scrivenoter, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. W. Balton, Rapides Lbr. Co., Alexandria, La. 
J. 8S. Bonner, Bonner Oil Co., Houston, Tex. 
G. W. Bolton, Alexandria, La. 

John F. Bruns. Hein & Bruns Co., Baltimore. 
E. Stringer Boggess, E, Stringer Boggess, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. . 
Edward Baker, Illingworth, Ingram & Co., Cin 

cinnati. 
J. M. Bernhardt, J. M. Bernhardt, Lenoir, N. C. 
John A. Berryman, Canton Lumber Co., Balti- 
more. 
W. E. Barns, St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louis. 


c 


J. B. Conrad, Bond Lbr. Co., Glenwood, Fla. 
W. J. Cromwell, W. J. Cromwell, Baltimore. 
E. G. Courtney, E. G. Courtney, Philadelphia. 
J.J. Canavan, Berlin Machine Co., New York. 
J. Ke. Cheely, Kentucky Lbr. Co., Williamsburg, 


_ L. Covel, W. L. Covel, Biloxi, Miss. 
J. Crowell, D. J. Crowell, Buffalo. 

?: Coleman, J. Coleman, Williamsport, Pa. 

B. C. Currie, R. M. Smith Lbr. Co., Philadel- 
hia. 

E. R. Cooledge, Southern Lumberman, Chicago. 

Judson Claudius Rives, J. C. Rives Cy press Co., 
Ltd., St. James, La. 

R. J. Colonna, G. 8s. Briggs Co., Baltimore. 

H. E. Carroll, Carroll & Wright, Hammond, La. 

D 


E, H. Defebaugh, oeent Record, Chicago. 

T. M. Deal, Deal & Truit, Wichita, Kan. 

J, R. S. Dickens, W. T. Galliher & Bro., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

H. D. Dreyer, H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

T. H. Dickerson, N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., 
New York. 

E. H. Dalbey, Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co., 


J. J. Cotter, T. R. Riley, Washington, D. C. 

J. F. Davis, D. Lovejoy & Son, New Orleans. 

Frank Duffield, Tennessee Lbr. & Mfg. Co., 
on En Pa 
N. Del awey, Kentucky Lbr. Co., Williams- 
oe y 

Ww. Detwiler, Detwiler Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Charles Duee, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

J. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New 
York city. 

John J. Duffy, jr., Lafayette Mill & Lumber 
Co., Baltimore. 

Lewis Doster, Hardwood Mfrs. Asso, of U. S., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

James E. Defebaugh, American Lumberman, 
Chicago. 2 


E. J. Eddy, —_ Wholesale Lbr. Dealers’ 
~~ eo New York. 

. S. Eppley, O. Eppley & Co., Baltimore. 
ieaben B. Esten, E. C. Atkins & Co., New 


ork. 
William Elsweiler, William Elsweiler, Philadel- 


phia. 
S. Robb Eccles, Surry Lumber Co., Baltimore. 
W. Everett, Pac, Coast Wood & Iron Co., 
San Francisco. Fe 


Howard B. France, ~ apenas Car & Foundry 
Co., Wilmington, 

J. L. Fisher, James Kennedy & Co., Ltd., Sut- 
ton, W. Va. 

Ww. C. Fellows, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

T. W. Fugate, H. Fugate Co., Richlands, Va. 

L. E. Fuller, Lumber World, Chicago. 

Herbert A. Fuller, Furber, Stockford Co., Bos- 
ton. 


G 

BE. D. Galloway, Galloway-Pease Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn , 

Charles A. lore, Charles A. Glore, Centralia, 


Ml. 
L. P. Gearing, H. C. Gearing, Pittsburg. 


tiring work of reception and entertainment committees, as 
shown in the number and fine character of the entertain- 
ments and especially in the successful efforts to make the 
visit of the ladies of the party one of continuous enjoyment. 
‘hat our thanks are due the newspapers of the city for 

their recognition of the order and friendly notices of our 
meetings. 

These were elected to the positions on the Supreme 
Nine indicated: 

Snark—John S. Bonner, Houston, Tex. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—John L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. W. Everett, San Francisco. 

Bojum—W. A. Hadley, Chatham, Ontario. 

Scrivenoter—J. H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jabberwock—S. Hamilton, Portland, Ore. 

Custocatian—J. H. Kennedy, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Arcanoper—L. E. Fuller, Chicago. 

Gurdon—C,. P. Rectanus, Pittsburg, Pa. 

With which closed the official acts of the sixteenth 
Annual of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


THE OSIRIAN CLOISTER. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 11.—Three sessions of 
the Osirian Cloister were held during the anuual at 
Atlantic City. The first on Sunday morning, when 
the regular annual business session of the Cloister 
was held. It was at that time determined to put on 
the public entertainment of the emblaming of the 
Snark at one of the theaters, and a committee com 
posed of Messrs. Stephenson, Walker and Johnson was 


(Concluded on Page 59.) 


LADIES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE SIXTEENTH HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


R. oe Gaither, Gaither Lbr. Co., Statesville, 


George E. Waters, George E. Waters & Co., 





N. , , Mount Washington, Md. 
T. A. 1 Guillandes au, Joshua Oldham & Sons, :é pa WH. Norrie ta ~_—" a: J. Sam Wright, Butters Lbr. Co., Boardman, 
rooklyn, N. Y. ’ ig 
Lee Gorrell, Sutton, W. Va. Orange, N. J. oO T. H. Webster, T. H. Webster, Baltimore. 
Elwood E. Gritlith, Goodyear H. & P. Co., Phila- z M. Ney Wilson, Wilson Lbr. Co., Elkins, W. Va. 
delphia. H, E. Olsen, Rumbarger Lbr. Co., Philadelphia. J. B. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lbr. Co., Buffalo. 
— Goedde, B. Goedde & Co., E. St. Louis, e. ¥, + a Joshua Oldham & Sons, Brook- A a Walker, Miss. Valley Lumberman, Minne 
yn, N, . apolis. 
Ww tiem D. Gill, W. D. Gill & Son, Baltimore. M. W. Offut, Tug River Lbr. Co., Bristol, Tenn. W. J. Woodward, Nottingham & Wrenn Co., 
H. Graham, Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson, Ga. A. B. Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Soap Box Co., Norfolk, Va. 
H won ‘Neill, W. H. O'Neill & C Delt Maurice W. Wiley, Charles T. Stran Co., Balti 
. e ° . Ne 40., allas, more, 
Jacob Holtzman, * Philadelphia. Tex Y 
W. E. Hall, W.' E. Hall Lbr. Co., Port Arthur, Jobn Oxenford, John Oxenford, Indianapolis. E. A. Yetler, E. A. Yetler, Kane, Pa 
Tex Joseph Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Grate Bar “§ oe f 
David M. Hogg, George Hogg Co., Braddock Co., Chicago. june Ee tee 8 oo as ote 
é aM. . 4 “> , ,eorge oe oule. Ss. aA. vods Machin O., 
Pa. P “ : ; , 
W. E. Hamner, ‘Wilson Lbr. Co., Buckhannon, J. F. Prendergast, Prendergast Co., Marion, 0. Saain yeees di H al 
ye ® Va H. R. Paulhamus, John Paulhamus & Son, Cen- es ending Hoo-Hoo Annual. 
H, Hankey, Hankey Lbr. Co., Bowling Green, tralia, W. Va. Mrs. W. E. DeLaney, Willlamsburg, Ky. 
2 con . H. Payne, Berlin Mach. Works, Norfolk, Va. Mrs. ‘Thompson. cis a 
C. M. Hamlin, Marine Ry. & Lbr. Co., Orono, ©. 8. Petrikin, Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. Mrs. H. E. Wofford, Baltimore, Md 
m ‘i adic ina te Clie Me, ta 3. ¥. Parks, ¥ Po Lumberman, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. T. M. Deal. Wichita, Kan 
eorge Hare, Union Machy. upply Co., Nash- . J. Power, L. Power & Co., Philadelphia. ’ BE. F. Smith, Philade .. 
ville, a nn. . Willard S. Paden, Evanston, Ill. — = pny Puiledeien —_ - 
— > a. L. L. Herrell & Bro., Washing a Patterson, Lilly Co., Hamil- sen. = RK. Paulhamus, Centralia, W. Va 
: P Eee wnt , “ Mrs. W. J. ‘Tinney, Sterrett, Ala. 
N. W. Harrison, Ogdensburg, N. Y. - 
J. H. Haak, Haak Lbr. Co., Portland, Ore. E. I ’ re ~ . — = = Esten, New York city. 
W. A. Hadley, §. Hadley Lbr. Co., Ltd., oes Roederer, New York Central Lines, St. _ Pe a, “> 
BS. dd. oo fisher, on, ° a. 
s ee H. Murphy Mill & Lbr. Co. C. ds Raith, Henry Wrape Co., Paragould, Ark. Miss Horton. 
" Pittsburg. . 7 2 . H. A. Richards, Grand Trunk Ry. System. Miss Brawuer. 
F. A. Hopper, jr., E. M. Diebold Lbr. Co., Wil- D._W, Michardson, Goodwin Lor. Co., Dover, Mrs. W. M. Meyer, Philadelphia, Pa 
yreg . " _— wi x... Mrs. A. C. Ramsey, St. Louis, Mo. 
c ea Pe tet ee Oe ee Richard R. Randolph, Randolph Lbr. Co., Bir- Mrs, John Oxenford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. Heitman, John Heitman, Del Rio, Tenn. Mmingham, Ala. Mrs. Jolin 8. Bonner, Houston, Tex. 
R L Hughes American Wood Working Macby. W. P. Ross, Kirby Lbr. Co., Houston, Tex. Mrs. H. A. Fuller, Boston, Mass. 
Co. Williamsport Pa. bE Riley, A R. Riley, Washington, D. C. Miss Elizabeth Bunker, Altoona, Pa. 
G. L’ Hilfrick, G. L. Hilfrick, Baltimore Charles Russell, William Whitney & Sons, Inc., Miss Holman. 
George S. Hyde, G. S. Hyde, Lansing, Mich. Philadelphia, Mrs. Glore, Centralia, W. Va. 
W. B. Hall, Hall & Legan Lumber Co.. Tanne- J. D, Rounds, Mixer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. Edward M. Vietmeier, Sandusky, Ohio 
nn. ba. a > = — oe a — oop enere. — : L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 
Elwood C, Harrell, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill : pga a ag espana me. 3. 4. Azone, Basten, Mess. 
~ 7 F. F. Rambo, Frank F. Rambo, Philadelphia. Mrs. Edward Barber, 
doin & Helfrich, dobn §. Helfrich, Baltimore. . =. Saaee, Calcaes. : Miss Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Ve. 
HL Hawkins, Franklin Oil & Gas Co., Elkins E. = — J. H. Baird, Scrivenoter, Nash- Mrs. Goedde, East St, Louis, II. 
ville, Tenn. Mrs, Sheip, Wyncote, Pa 
HW. D. ; a7 Athens, Ohio. A. C. Ramsey, ee Lumber Co., St. Louis. Mrs, C. ik Lloyd, “Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles W. Hilberg, John L. Alcock & Co., Bal- W. Wate, © i. Mien Wosbinstcs, D.C Ses. Vertner Mitchell. 
timore. ° ey, ° ey, ashington, D. C. Miss Helen Dougherty. 
W. E. Harrison, Rumbarger Lumber Co., Phila- James Richard Silliman, G. B, Underwood & Mrs. Rumbarger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
delphia, ‘ Co., New York city. E Miss Rumbarger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 ’ i A. M. Turner Lumber Co., see. =: Harrison, Philadephia. 
, ; B. Mrs. G. M. Middle Granville, N. Y,. 
D. W. Ingersoll, Madill, I. T. J. J. Rumbarger, Rumbarger Lumber Co., Phila- Mrs. Vandegritt.. Philadelphia. Pa. _ 
K. Isleugh, C. Van Buren Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. delphia. Mrs. Helberg, Baltimore, Md. P 
Charles P. Ives, Ives, Hartley Lumber Co., s Mrs. Fuller, Boston, Mass. 


Saldwins, Kan, 





O. C. Sheaffer, V.S., Frick Co., Charleston, Mrs. G. W. Day. 
. W. Va. Mrs. W. E, Hall, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Ganduee I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston. Frank C. Snedaker, F. C. Snedaker & Co., Phil- Mrs. 0. C. Sheaffer, Charleston, W. Va. 
J. F. Judd, Hall & Brown Woodworking Mch. adelphia. Mrs. Prendergrast, Marion, Ohio. 
Cbo., St. Louis. A. M. Sceutt, J. Walter Wright Lbr. Co., Eliza Mrs. E. D. Galloway, Johnson City, Tenn 
B. A. Johnson, American Lumberman, Chicago. bethton, Tenn. Mrs. H. E. Olson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ek. F. Smith, Edwin F. Smith Co., Philadelphia. R. E. Wood's sister (name unknown). 
K = B. Suzier, T. B. Suzier & Son, Philadelphia. Mrs. Victor Kugler, Woodbury, N. J. 
Victor E. Kugler, G. W. Kugler & Sons’ Co., W. Schwartz, Vandalia R. R., St. Louis, Mrs. J. M. Burns, Asheville, N, C, 
Woodbury, N. J. aes Stoy, Atlantic City. Mrs. E. L. Roederer, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. J. Kirschner, Hazleton Mfg. Co., Hazleton, E. E. Shaw, Henry Disston & Sons, Spokane, Mrs. E. C. Robinson, Nashville, Tenn. 
Pa. Wash. Mrs. Sam H. Helfrich and sister. 
John L. Kaul, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. John Swan, jr., McCormick Estate, Clay, W. Va. Mrs. William W. Riley, Washington, PD. C. 
E. 8. Kolb, H. H. Sheip Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Joseph Shea, Philadelphia Belting & | Packing Miss Nellie K. Stack, Baltimore, Md. 
W. E. Knight, New York Leather Belting: Co., Co., Philadelphia. Mrs. John F. Bruns, Baltimore, Md. 
New York. L. oO. Smith, E. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, Miss King, Birmingham, Ala. 
H. W. Kippling, Allegheny, Pa. - WwW. Va Mrs. Randolph, Birmingham, Ala. 
Robert G. Kay, R. G. Kay, Philadelphia. C._ H. Smoot, C. H, Smoot & Co., Allingdale, Mrs. G. W. Bolton, Alexandria, La. 
G. F. Kendig, Rumbarger Lbr. Co., Philadelphia. W. Va. Mrs. A. F. Sharp, Alexandria, La. 
J. Henry Kraft, J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber James S. Smyth, Smoot & Co., Alexandria, Va. Mrs. R. T. Rogers. 
Co., Baltimore. J. N. Stewart, J. N. Stewart & Bro., Buffalo. Mrs, George Tomlinson, Winchester, Ky 
George H. Krebst, Charles H. Bruns Co., Balti- J. H. Smith, J. B. Smith & Sons, Toronto, Ont. Mrs. J. H. Dickinson, New York city. 
more. W. M. Stephenson, Wis. Cent. Ry., St. Paul, Mrs. C. A. Orr. 
Edwin N. Ketchum, Edwin Ketchum & Co., Gal- J. J. Soble, Soble Bros., Philadelphia. Mrs. John Bonner, Houston, Tex. 
veston, Tex, W. J. Schneffe, Baltimore. Mrs. W. H. O'Neill, Dallas, Tex. 
L C. - Stillwell, Rentz, Little & Co., Jackson Mrs, Charles P. Ives, Baldwin, Kan. 
— 7 y, ville, Fla. Mrs. Ira P. Rowley, Chicago. 
> - a a ag om oo... one. A. 4 Sharpe, Enterprise Lumber Co., Alexan- Miss Hyde, Lansing, Mich.” 
J. A. og. A. Lacy, K. dria Miss McLeod, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
oe Tong, New York Lumber Trade Journal, Joseph dD. Stack, John Stack Lumber Co., Balti- — —_e Amsterdam, N. Y. 
—_ rs. and Miss Gearnoy. 
aad anata ahah : —_ og ge H. W. “Sloan, Allis Chalmers Co., New Orleans. Mrs. Robert Lynn. 
lumbus, Ohio.. — 8. Sheip, Sheip & Vandegrift, Wyncote, aie. es w. Bottee., Alexandria, La. 
WoL . ° Mrs, Currie, Philadelphia, Pa. 
> - Ss. agg ag mee Mass. rae H. Sheip, Sheilp & Vandegrift, Philadel- Mrs. i. D. Barker, suffalo, N. Y. 
> > , ° rs, Frank Rawls. 
sa B. Lynn, Pardee & Curtin, Sutton, W. i Mrs. Barnett, Pickens, W. Va. 
A. G. Lacknane, C. & O. Ry., Winchester, Ky. C, E. Tufts, Seminole Cypress Co., Haney, Fia. Mrs. Fugate, Richlands, Va. 
J. J. Linus, A. Hankey & Co., Philadelphia. WwW. 2. Thomson, Doyle, Thomson & Co., Ne Mrs, W. L. Covel, Biloxi, Miss. 
P. R. Lester, Sumter Lumber Co., Ocala, Fla. Mrs. BE. A, Hildreth, Columbus, Ohio. 
M w. ty Tinney, W. J. Tinney, Sterrett, Ala. Mrs. J. F. Davis, New Orleans, La. 
Jerome B. Thomas, American Cigar Box Lbr. Mrs. J. D. Rounds, no address. 
rg Meiser, Eli Meiser, Paragould, Ark. Co., Johnson City, Tenn. Mrs. John L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 
Ww. Morse, American Lumberman, Minne- George H. Teague, ‘Southern Lumber Review, Mrs. Charles Russell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
apolis. Houston, Tex Mrs. J, Sam Wright, Boardman, N. C. 
William Meyer, William Meyer, Philadelphia. oO. W. Teanely, Tinney Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Mrs. I. F. McAllister, Bender, Colo. 
S. H. Magargal, Samuel H. Magargal!, Philadel- Ala, Mrs. H. W. Knipling, Allegheny, Pa. 
phia. George E. Tomlinson, Reliance Mfg. Co., Win- Mrs. Lee Herrell, Washington, D. C. 
E. C. Mantz, Cover Supply Co., Baltimore. chester, Ky. Mrs, T. H. Riley, Washington, D. C. 
C. E. Melton, Melton Lbr, Co., Micanopy, >. Vv Mrs. E. H. Shaw, Spokane, Wash. 
z. b — McAllister L. & S. Co., Bou B..M. Vietmeler, J. M. Hastings Lumber Co., =. > iy Sete een hn City, Tenn. 
A. McCracken, Kentucky Lbr. Co., Cincinnati. 4 Mrs, W. E. Hall, Port. Arthur, Tex. 
a. Mel Dowell, J. R. McDowell, Pitcairn, Pa. ae eM andegrift, Shelp & Vandegrift, Phila Mrs, Robinson, Nashville, Tenn. 
T. H. Mason, T. H. Mason, Abingdon, Va. pala. w Mrs. J. H. Brewster. 
W. M. Manuel, W. M. Manuel, St. Louis. Mrs. C. H. Clark. 
H. M. McDade, E. A. Souder, Washington, PD. C. R. W. Wier, R. W. Wier Lbr. Co., Houston, Mrs. BE. B. Roederer, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. B. Tete Southern Eaten Nashville, ‘ex. Mrs. H. B. France, Wilmington, Dela, 
Ten E. H. Watkins, Kane Sliding Blind Co., Kane, Mrs. J. E. Adams, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. dD. May, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. . Mrs. D. W. Ingersoll, Madill, I. T. 
Louis. . Wood, Sewood Lbr. Co., Baltimore. Mrs, J. W. Lacey, New York city. 

A. D. MeLeod, C. H. & D. Ry., Cincinnati. H. E Wofford, Emerson Co., Baltimore. Mrs. Charles Duee. 
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MICHIGAN. 


eee 
THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Sept. 10.—Lumbermen, like 
most business men, admit that there has been an eas- 
ing off in the volume of business the last ninety days 
and the demand for lumber products not so fierce as 
has been noted but it is occasioning no uneasiness 
whatever, for the reason that it is regarded as a whole- 
some check to the tendency manifest for some time 
to overdo things. It has made its advent to at an op- 
portune time. The market is not glutted with stock 
that manufacturers and dealers will be forced to dis- 
pose of at a sacrifice. Not in years has there been a 
lighter stock of unsold lumber in first hands than at 
this time. Nearly every manufacturing firm in east- 
ern Michigan was sold long ahead when the year 
opened, many of the mills having their entire output 
for the year disposed of, and orders that came along 
in the winter and early spring cleaned out all avail- 
able dry stocks and the business of the year has taken 
care of the situation so that there is no cause for 
complaint. It is apparent that the decrease in orders 
has not exceeded 20 percent and this will cause no 
distress or much falling off as a tendency toward some 
increase in business as fall and winter come on is 
noted. In a word while trade is moving along easily 
and without being rushed the slight decrease in quo- 
tations will tend to increase the volume of business and 
keep the state of trade healthy. Months ago, E. B. 
Foss, one of the most extensive lumber manufacturers 
and dealers in the country, handling here and in Can- 
ada something like 65,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 
expressed the hope that lumber would not increase in 
price, ‘‘beecause,’’ he said, ‘‘it is high enough for a 
healthy condition in trade, in fact a little higher than 
it should be.’’ There is not much change in pine quo- 
tations. Over in Canada buyers expect to be able to 
secure stock the coming year at $1 and $1.50 a thou- 
sand all around less than prices quoted a year ago. 
But the entire stock practically of the current year 
is sold and out of the market. 

George D. Jackson, of the firm of Moulthrop, Sharp 
& Jackson, operating a saw mill at Little Current, and 
also a very extensive handler of lumber on commission, 
returned from Canada Friday. He stated that the 
Georgia bay mills have had an excellent season and 
will not be able to cut all the logs available this sea- 
son owing to the heavy output last winter. In the 
aggregate enough logs will be carried over to give the 
mills a good start in the spring before the new logs 
come down. He said also that there is no accumula- 
tion of stock at the Georgian bay mills, the entire out- 
put of the year having been disposed of last fall and 
winter. ‘Conditions are satisfactory,’’ said Mr. Jack- 
son, ‘‘though there has been a slight decline in the 
market outlook as to prices, but not enough to affect 
the trade, because the opinion has obtained that the 
tendency was rather to inflate and this easing up will 
check this tendency and give the conditions a healthy 
tone. No one expects that white pine will be affected 
by anything but a slight slump when the supply is not 
increasing and it is all wanted. On the whole the 
quantity of logs to be put in this fall and winter will 
be about the average, some firms going in lighter and 
some in the usual way. Those who will have quanti- 
ties of logs to carry over will not operate as many 
camps as usual,’? 

S. O. Fisher, of the Michigan Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, operating in the vicinity of Blind River, Ont., 
says he will probably put in 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of logs this winter, though he would not operate 
at all if he could sell his horses to advantage owing 
to the cost, as wages continue high and labor searce 
and supplies of all kinds will be exceptionally high. 
The large quantity of logs to be carried over will deter 
a number of firms from operating as extensively as 
they have been in the habit of doing. 

Eddy Bros & Co., operating at Blind River, will op- 
erate two camps less this winter owing to the fact that 
while the mill has run day and night all the season it 
will have a good stock of logs in sight when the season 
ends. The entire stock for the year was sold last fall 
to be delivered as manufactured. 

A small saw mill has been put in on the south branch 
of Au Sable river which will cut several million feet 
of lumber for J. W. MeGraw, of Bay City. The lum- 
ber will be sent out on the Detroit & Mackinac rail- 
road. A crew of men are putting the logs into the 
mill. 

The cost of lumbering this winter is causing some 
complaint. Wages will range from $28 to $40 a month, 
and all kinds of provisions are high. News comes from 
the upper peninsula that hay is $14 a ton there and 
expectations are it will exceed $20 by the first of the 
year; oats are 55 cents a bushel, beef, pork and all 
supplies except flour higher than a year ago. It is 
thought this may handicap operations in that part of 
the lumbering district in the state. 

A. J. Portier, of Millersburg, is buying shingle tim- 
ber for the Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Holly. It is expected the timber will be man- 
ufactured into shingles at Millersburg for the Holly 
company. 

There has been a good trade in shingles all the year 
and the mills have been hustled. The best grades here 
are quoted at $3.80 and $4.25. 

Oswald Voight will operate two logging camps within 
four miles of Rogers City on the Lake Huron shore. 
William Basel is starting camp in Presque Isle-county 
and will put in several hundred thousand feet for Ber- 
tram & Kuhlman. 

Robert Beutel, of Bay City, purchased a tract of 400 


acres of timber in Presque Isle county last week, about 
ten miles from Rogers City. It contains a lot of small 
pine, spruce, balsam and other mixed timber. It will 
be lumbered this winter and the stock cut and brought 
to Bay City. 

Bertram & Kuhlman, of Rogers City, recently pur- 
chased a quantity of timber about three miles from 
Rogers City which will be converted into lumber this 
winter with a large portable mill and the cedar cut up 
into ties and shingles. 

Barney & Wigman’s lath and lumber plant at Grand 
Marais, burned ten days ago, the mill and a quantity 
of lumber being destroyed, with no insurance. The mill 
and a quantity of lumber being destroyed with no in- 
surance. The mill will be rebuilt next season. The 
logs owned by the firm and not yet cut will be sawed 
at the Stone mill. 

W. B. Mershon and others have recently purchased 
several miles of land along the Au Sable river front in 
Otsego county which is to be converted into a pre- 
serve. The enterprise involves the erection of a club- 
house and other accessories for a resort as well as cot- 
tages. Fishing is fine in the Au Sable river and it has 
long been one of Mr. Mershon’s favorite resorts. Bou- 
tell & Co., of Bay City, have purchased another tract 
along the same stream and intend to make it one of the 
most attractive private resorts in the state. These two 
firms contro] fourteen miles of river front on the Au- 
Sable, one of the most delightful hunting and fishing 
localities in the entire state. 

The steamer Homer Warren arrived from Duluth with 
370,000 feet of cross arm timber for Walworth & Ne- 
ville; the steamer Peshtigo arrived from Duluth with 
850,000 feet of lumber for Handy Bros.; the steamer 
Tempest arrived from Algoma Mills with 344,638 feet 
of lumber, and the schooner Nelson Bloom from the same 
port with 592,882 feet, all for Mershon, Schuette, Parker 
& Co. The steamer Ogemaw arrived trom Algoma Mills 
with 502,220 feet of lumber, the schooner Katie Brain- 
erd from Thessalon with 547,109 feet, and the schooner 
C. J. Fillmore from the same port with 470,409 feet, 
all for E. B. Foss & Co. The steamer J. P. Donaldson 
and consorts A. W. Wright, Dayton and J. L. Ketchum 
are on their way from Duluth with about 1,600,000 
feet of lumber for Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Granp Rapips, MicH., Sept. 10.—Michigan’s new 
railroad commission, as appointed by Governor. Warner, 
is composed of the present railroad commissioners, C. L. 
Glasgow, of Nashville; James Scully, of Ionia, and 
George L. Dickerson, of Pontiac. The governor says he 
is confident that the members of the newly created board 
are free from prejudice and disposed to give both the 
people and the railroads a square deal. One of the 
places on the board was offered to Judge Person, of 
Lansing, who could not see his way clear to accept. 
Mr. Scully, the democratic member, is a lawyer and 
former member of the legislature. He is a former 
mayor of Ionia. Mr. Dickerson is a railroad man of 
long experience. : 

The board begins its important duties September 28 
and shippers will be interested to see what interpreta- 
tion will be made of the reciprocal demurrage clause, 
which was attached to the railroad commission bill by 
the legislature. 

R. J. Cleland, an attorney of this city, has gone to 
Tustin to take charge of the Warren planing mill, which 
has been turned over to him, together with a 240-acre 
farm of C. A. Warren, on a trust mortgage. The total 
liabilities are estimated at $17,000, while the mill prop- 
erty is valued at $20,000 and the farm at 46,000. The 
mill employs twenty hands and will probably be con- 
tinued in operation. 

F. E. Hateh, of Pellston, has secured an option on 
Bonet falls, twenty miles north of Escanaba, on the 
Escanaba river, with plans for developing a water 
power plant there. 

Frank H. Jones, of Chicago, identified with the 
American Trust & Savings bank, has been appointed 
receiver for the Belding-Hall Manufacturing Company 
and has given the required bond of $50,000. Promi- 
nent ameng the creditors who joined in the petition 
for bankruptcy proceedings are the First National and 
the Corn Exchange National banks of Chicago, A. G. 
Becker & Co., of Chicago, and Belding Bros. & Co., 
of Belding. The assets are estimated at $400,000; 
liabilities, $550,000. 

Arrangements have been made by the Crosby Trans- 
portation Company, operating boats between Grand 
Haven and Milwaukee, and the Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven & Muskegon electric railway to pro rate on 
through western freight business, taking effect Octo- 
ber 6. 

Bockes & Grover have contracted with the Hannah 
& Lay Mercantile Company, of Traverse City, for 
the manufacture of 200,000,000 shingles, the considera- 
tion being fully $250,000. Bockes & Grover own 6,500 
acres of cedar timber land in the upper peninsula, 
near Trout lake, and they have plans for erecting a 
mill at once on the tract. It is expected that the cut 
will require five years. The Hannah & Lay Company 
will handle the entire output. 

The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power Company has 
completed a second dam on the Muskegon river below 
Big Rapids. It is located at Croton, and 30,000 barrels 
of cement and 1,250 tons of steel were used in its con- 
struction. The concrete piers are forty-two feet high 
and the concrete apron, extending 200 feet below the 
dam, is two and a half to four and a half feet in thick- 
ness, heavily reinforced with steel, Eight steel flood- 
gates, each 13x20 feet, are provided to take care of 
high water. The concrete core wall, 300 feet long 
and 42 feet in hight, is set on a foundation of 


interlocking sheet steel piling driven thirty to thirty- 
six feet below the bed of the river. Wheel shafts 
of 12-inch steel, 110 feet long, have been installed, 
with eight turbine wheels on each. The two generators 
used will develop 14,000 horsepower, which will be 
carried in cables suspended on steel towers to Grand 
Rapids for light and power uses. The dam has created 
a pond of 1,600 acres, nine miles long. If the com- 
pany’s plans of building three dams in addition to 
the two now in use should: be carried out, the power 
created on the Muskegon river, the stream that has 
borne millions of feet of logs to the mills, will outrank 
that utilized at Niagara falls. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 10.—Local lumber dealers are 
making no attempt now to deny that trade is decidedly 
quieter than it was at this period last year, and that it 
portends a general tightening up of business. True it is 
that business is a shade better than during July 
and August, but it is not picking up as it has in 
other years. One reason why the dropping off is no- 
ticed so readily is that during the bumper times nearly 
every dealer in Detroit has doubled his capacity and now 
that business is being gradually reduced to normal pro- 
portions the decrease is made very apparent. 

Another indication of a tightening up is found in the 
fact that vessel rates are still easy, the principal cause 
being, of course, that dealers are not in any hurry 
to stock up for the winter. There is an uncertainty as 
to the future and they are simply awaiting developments, 
not wishing to load up if the decrease in the volume of 
business is to continue. Another reason for easy freight 
rates is, of course, that the weather remains good. 

A. L. Moore and Frank Lloyd, of the Pontiac Turn- 
ing Company, Pontiac, Mich., have just returned from 
northern Michigan, where they closed a contract for 
500,000 feet of timber. The company is preparing to ex- 
pand and will shortly put an entirely new product on the 
market. The new purchase of timber will be used in ball 
bats and handles as well as in the new line. 

C. C. Brownlee, of C. C. Brownlee & Co., lumber deal- 
ers, Cisco, Ga., is spending a brief vacation in Detroit. 

The steamers Pahlow and Tempest No. 2 and the 
barge C. G. King unloaded hemlock yesterday for the 
Brownlee-Kelly Company. The steamer Hopkins is load- 
ing hardwood and hemlock on Lake Superior for the 
same concern. 

Alderman Allan, a well known local lumberman, who 
has been seriously ill, is recovering. 


LOGGING NOTES. 


i) 


ALONG THE MENOMINEE RIVER. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Sept. 9.—E. J. Humphrey, of 
Ewen, is going to log 1,000,000 feet of the choicest white 
pine, located on thirteen forties between the Firesteel 
and Flintsteel rivers in Ontonagon county. ‘The logs run 
four or five to a thousand. The camp will be in charge 
of Jake Eisman and about forty men will be employed. 
Camps are being built now and active operations will 
begin as soon as the buildings are completed. 

The Diamond Lumber Company has a new spur com- 
pleted tapping a district of virgin timber near Green. 
The spur starts from Iron river and is about twelve miles 
long. 

Tocentiy a railroad man said: 


The tie problem, or how to secure them at the most 
advantageous price, is one which is just now causing much 
concern to officials in the construction departments. I 
believe, and I have heard other railroad men who have 
given the matter serious consideration say, that the time is 
not far distant when there will be very few timber ties avail- 
able. Then railroad companies will be obliged to resort to 
the use of steel ties, despite the fact that they are not now 
considered desirable, or as safe for the rapid movement of 
trains as timber ties. With ties selling at the prices which 
have prevailed here for more than two years, the jobbers 
or someone must be making big money. Ten years ago 
railroads could buy the best ties on the market for 18 
cents each, but today they are paying 65 cents, and not 
always for the best quality. It would not surprise me to 
see prices go higher, since in many sections the railroad 
companies are at the mercy of the timber owners or job- 





bers. 

The high price for ties during the year has caused 
a large number of smaller mills in the timber regions of 
the northwest to cut up logs of a diameter of 12 inches 
and less into tles. Some mill owners claim that there is 
a larger profit from the timber in this way than if it were 
converted into lumber. 


Anton Jicha, of Wausaukee, Wis., has bought of John 
Kermp a tract of twelve forties of timberland near Mass 
City, Ontonagon county, and is making preparation to log 
it at once. The timber includes 200,000 railroad ties, 
30,000 cedar posts, and 2,000,000 feet of hemlock, pine, 
basswood and hardwood logs. 

D. J. McAllister, of Marinette, wood superintendent 
for the N. Ludington Company, closed contracts with 
Frank Wittock, Emil Evericks and Louis Frisk to put 
in a large amount of timber for the company next win- 
ter. The contracts involve the cutting of several million 
feet of mixed timber along the Wausaukee river, and 
logging operations will be started some time this month. 

The prolonged rains of the last few days have swelled 
the Menominee river and tributaries to such an extent 
that the main river drive will reach Menominee without 
any further trouble about September 20. The obstruc- 
tion caused by the Wallace and Wausaukee bridges lying 
at the bottom of the Menominee river and causing gi- 
gantic jams has been removed and will not interfere 
with the tail end of the drive in future. While the 
Wallace bridge is in fair condition and can be utilized 
again after some repairs, the Wausaukee bridge is a 
total wreck, the logs coming down stream having twisted 
the structure so that it is good for old iron only. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 

Porto Rico (not a postoffice)—The Porto Rico Planing 
Mill Company, authorized capital $50,000; S. Sachs, R. M. 
Foster and L. Sachs. : 

California. 


Santa Maria—The Santa Maria Planing Mill Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; G. M. Doane, sr., T. Adam, 
P. Searoni and others. 





Georgia. 


Lyons—The Garbutt & Donavan Manufacturing Company 
will incorporate; authorized capital +s 000 ; W. - Dona- 
van, R. M. Garbutt, F. M. Smith and F. . Goddard 


Idaho. 


Clark’s Fork—The Lane-Potter Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. E. Lane, W. Potter, A. W. Warr 
and others. 

Kamiah—The M. R. Ranson Lumber Company was re- 
cently incorporated. ae 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Kroeck & Herman Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; G. J. Kroeck, K. Herman and H. T. Fletcher. 

Rockford—The Rockford National Furniture Company, au- 
thorized capital A. and J. A. Peterson and P. H. Palmer. 

Indiana. 

Fowlerton—The Payne-Hardesty Lumber Company, au- 

thorized capital $2,000; M. Payne, J. A. and M. A. Hardesty. 
i is—The Indianapolis File & Cabinet Company, 
authorized capital $15,000. 





Iowa. 


Moville—The West Fork Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; J. F. Kass, J. E. Wiese and J. C. Larkin. 


Louisiana. 
Melville—The Labarre-Riggs Company, Limited, authorized 
capital $100,000; G. J. Labarre, ——— Craighead, R. L. Riggs 


and others. 

New Orleans—The Grand Cane Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $10,600; C. B. Hicks, M. M. 
Bannerman and L. H. Richardson. 

Maine. 

Farmington—The Morse Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $50,000, $500 paid in; R. F. Gammon, J. P. Flint 
and others. 

Portland—The Ammonoosuc Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; H. R. Ives, L. V. Walker and others. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Universal Wired Box Company, authorized 
capital $100,000 ; W. E. Conroy, C. K. Bennett, L. E. Mackall 


and others. 
Massachusetts. 


Soston—The Norton Door Check Company, authorized 

capital $50,000; L. C. Norton, E. J. Dunton and others. 
Michigan. 

Boyne City—The aaa Yellow Fir Company, author- 
ized capital $1, 600,0' 

Cadillac—C meer ‘Diggins & Co. incorporated under same 
name, authorized capital $1,000,000; D. F. Diggins, W. W. 
Cummer and W. L. Saunders. 

Grand Rapids—The Algoma Timber & Land Company, 
authorized capital $120,000; W. W. Hanchett, J. J. Cappon, 
G. E. Kollen and others. 

Lansing—The Lansing Cabinet Company, authorized capi- 
tal $3,000. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The Lake Superior Piling Company, authorized 
eapital $15,000. 

Minneapolis—The Atlas Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $250,000. 

Minneapolis— The Deer Lake Timber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; A. Y. Merrill, R. J. Powell and L. 
Gibson. ¥ 3 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—The American Frame Manufacturing Company, 

authorized capital $5,000; C. Ottmann, C. E. Hannauer and 


Ik. C. Clastermeyer. 
Nebraska. 


Brule—The Brule Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; J. W. Welpton and others. 


New Jersey. 
Madison—The Brown Car Company, authorized capital 


$150,000. 
New York. 

Antw er he Feed & Supply ee ag nt authorized capital 
$15,000 ; Dickson, W. S. and F. A. Augsbury. 

Groton —iThe Regent conker Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; E. A. London, G. M. Stoddard, J. M. Hoff and 
others. 

Sea_ Cliff, L. I—The Nassau Woodworking Company of 
New York, authorized capital $5,000; I’. G. Bouton, J. A 
Bader and C. Simis. 

Syracuse—The McChesney & Tracy Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; B. H. Tracy, E. V. McChesney and 
G. H. McChesney, sr. i 

North Carolina. 


Henderson—The Henderson Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

Janesville—The Soyle Manufacturing Company, authorized 
= $30,000; W. H. Stalling, J. F. Hardison and J. B. 
soyle, 

Pennsylvania. 


Grove City—The Grove City Broom Company, outherenh 
capital $12,000; T. N. and R. E. Montgomery and W. 


‘Tilbrook. 
South Dakota. 
Yankton—The Standard Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $500,000. 
Tennessee. 


Jamestown—The Jamestown Stave & Heading Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; L. T. Smith, B. H. Rankin and 
W. J. Gaudin. 

Texas. 


Houston—The Mosehart & Keller Automobile Company, 
authorized capital $15,000; H. C. Mosehart, H. D. Keller, 
H. D. Schleeter and others. 

Lufkin—The Cotton Belt Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000. 

Mount Pieasant—The Cookville Coal & Lumber Company, 
— capital $100,000; J. W. Moore, L. C. Libbey and 
others 

Vermont. 


Sraintree—The Dickerman- Whitney Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; W. F. Chapman, A. C. Whitney, 
«. E. Dickerman, M. M. Wilson and K. Metzger. 


Virginia. 
sig Stone Gap—The Blackwood Land Company, author- 
ized capital $800,000; T. Irvine, A. K. Morrison and others. 


Covington—The Websier Coal & Land Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. P. Door, J. S. Cogar and others. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Hampton—The Peninsula Barrel & Package Company, ‘au- 
thariaal capital $15,000; H. S. East, F. M. Boggs and 
others. 

Lynchburg— The Blankinship Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; J. S., R. and O. Blankinship. 


° Washington. 
Ellensburg—The Kittias & Ellensburg Mg & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $200,000; W. F. Zetsche, J. H. 


Mumma and J. P. Warner. 

Port Townsend—The Mats Logging Company, authorized 
capital $51,000; F. J. Bailey, W. Clark and G. H. Clark. 

Tacoma—The American Logging & Contracting Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; Ernest and Elmer Shay. 

White Salmon—The Mount Adams Lumber & Logging 
Company was recently incorporated. 


West Virginia. 


Huntington—The Walters Timber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; W. L. Walters, J. C. C. Mayo, L. N. Davis 


and others. ; 
Wisconsin. 


Janesville—The Wing Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; A. Lovejoy, T. W. Wheeler and B. 8S. Dunwiddie. 

Marinette—The Marinette County Development Associa- 
tion; H. P. Bird and sixteen others. 

Merrill—The Barnes Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; J. Thielman, P. J. Noel and J. B. Cramer. 

North Freedom—The North Freedom Lumber & Produce 
Company, authorized capital $25,000; G. W. Hackett, C. E. 
Phillips and H. M. Johnston 

Park Falls—The Park Falls Lumber & Lath Company, 
authorized capital $4,000; A. D. Gibson, L. B. Paquin, 
Cc. S. Paquin and C. E. Gibson. 

Shawano—The Shawano County Development Associa- 
tion; J. A. Lieg, A. Kuckuk, G. H. Klostermann and C. F. 


Lellett. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 
Massey (Algoma district)—The Sable Logging Company, 
Limited, authorized capital $75,000; W. J. Bell, B. W. 
Arnold, R. Friar and others. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Montgomery—The Payne & Wood Building Material Com 
pany has been succeeded by Payne & Layne. 
Arkansas. 
Clarendon—Graham & Bordley have been succeeded by 
D. C. Bordley. 
Felsenthal—The Starnes Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Colonial Lumber & Timber Company. 
Foreman—W. J. Mauldin has been succeeded by School 
field Bros. 











California. 
Long Beach—The California Cottage Construction Com- 
pany is reported out of business. 


Idaho. 


Sandpoint—The Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company has 
bought the saw mill built by J. Hl. Loukes and George 
Arnold about a year ago. ie 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Industrial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, 
Tex., will use $38,000 of its $1,000,000 capital stock in 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The H. A. Otis Manufacturing Company has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Kinmundy—aA. Schemerhorn has been succeeded by 
E. S. Combes & Son 

Mt. Pulaski- The Simpson Lumber Company has sold out 
to J. Romer, G. Danner and E. Lincoln. 

Plano—The H. A. Otis Manufacturing Company has had 
a receiver appointed in the person of Samuel Normandin. 

Iowa. 

Eleanor—The Northern Grain Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Chapman. 

George—The Schoeneman Bros. Company has been suc 
ceeded by C. J. Locker. 

Lone Rock—The Queal lumber interests have been sold 
to McDonald & Blanchard. 

Northboro—J. 8S. McMichael has sold his yard to J. 8S. 
Harris. 

‘ Kansas. 

Asherville—Baker Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Fitzgerald Lumber Company, with headquarters at James: 
town. 

Burlin nano, Tee D. J. Fair Lumber Company has been 
— he J. Turner. 

Turon— L. Stansburger has been succeeded by B. V. 
oun 

Parsons—J. A. Baker & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Glen Lumber Company. 

Scranton—Hobbs & Marshall have been succeeded by the 
I’. Hartwick Lumber Company. 

Yates Center—F. H. Conger has bought the Templin & 
True lumber yards. ‘7 

Louisiana. 

Haile—The Starnes Lumber Company has been succeeded 

by the Colonial Lumber & Timber Company. 


Michigan. 


; al —Frank A. Stevenson has succeeded A. Stevenson 


7 Frank H. Jones has been appointed receiver of 
m., Bold ng-Hall Manufacturing Company. 

Cadillac—The copartnership of Cummer, Diggins & Co. 
-has been changed to a stock company, capitalized at 
$1,000,000. 

Detroit—W. H. Grigg has been succeeded by the Grigg- 
Hanna Company. 

Grand Rapidy —'The Michigan Art Carving Company has 
increased its capital from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Manistique—The Goodwillie Company, of Chicago, has 
bought the plant of the Weston Manufacturing Company. 

Minnesota. 

Arlington—The A. W. Sternke Lumber Company has dis- 
solved by mutual consent of the partners. 

Lanesboro—The I’. T. Newhouse Lumber Company has 
sold its yard to the Lanesboro Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

= S. Hill is reported out of business at this 
point. 

Meridian—The Ogden Mill & Lumber Company is re- 
ported out of business at this point. 
Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Whitney Lumber Company has _ in- 
creased its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. 

St. Louis—The Hogg- arris Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital from $26,000 to $75,000. 

Montana. 
Forsyth—C. H. Chase & Co. recently began business. 
New Mexico. 

Aztec—H. D. Abrams has bought the interest of his part- 

ners in the Aztec Hardware & Lumber Company. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Kenna—The Carmichael Lumber Company has increased 
its capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 
North Dakota. 
Hettinger--The J, A. Winkel Company recently began 


business. > ‘ 
” Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Cypress Lumber Company has had an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed against it. 
Cincinnati—The United States Timber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 
Oklahoma. 
Frederick—-The Jones-Bumgartner Lumber Company re 
cently began. 
Pennsylvania. 
Bellefonte—-The Ardelle Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bellefonte Lumber Company. 
Tennessee. 
Memphis—The Bodley Wagon Works has increased its 
capital to $100,000. 
Texas. 
»Granger—The Mutual Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. A. Fox. 
Tye—The Cornell Lumber Company recently began. 
Vermont. 
Brattleboro—The Battenskill Lumber Company's saw mill 
and machinery have been sold at sheriff's sale. 
Virginia. 


Richmond—The South Atlantic Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the East Coast Lumber Company. 


Washington. 


Cunningham-—The Cunningham Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Crab Creek Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Ellensburg. 

Skye—-Hutchins Bros. have sold their mill to the Colum 
bia Tie & Timber Company. 

Tacoma—The Excelsior Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $6,000 to $105,000. 

Warden—The Crab Creek Lumber Company is opening a 


retail yard, 
West Virginia. 
Klkins—The Reitz Lumber Company recently entered the 
wholesale lumber field. 
Wisconsin. 


Green Bay——The Cleermans-Cannard Land & Lumber Com- 
pany has changed style to the Cleermans Land & Lumber 
Company. 

Marinette—The Francis Beidler Lumber Company has 
leased for five years the yards of the RK. Merryman 
Company. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Alabama. 


Sulligent--Harris & Cole Bros., of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
will establish a band mill with a capacity of 35,000 feet of 
lumber daily. The company will also build ten miles of 
logging railroad. 

Arkansas. 


Dardanelle—-The Dardanelle Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company will build a plant for the manufacture of hard 
wood lumber. The building will be SOx100 feet and will 
have a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. Cost of building and 
machinery, $25,000. 

Little Rock—-J. A. Flemister will establish a trunk slat 


works here. 
California. 


San Diego—The Benson Lumber & Milling Company is 
completing a planing mill plant which will cost $30,000. 
The company will also build a sash and door factory at a 
cost of $20,000, 

San Jose—A lumber dryer with a capacity of 10,000 feet 
a day has been installed in the mill of the Dudfield Lumber 
Company at Pescadero. 

Florida. 


Cornell— The Northern & Southern Railroad Company will 
build the saw mill burned recently; cost with equipment, 


$10,000, 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Samuel Cupples Woodenware Company has 
leased ground at the corner of illinois and St. Clair streets 
and will build at once. Cost, $100,000. 


Kansas. 


Topeka—The Central Sash & Door Factory ving add a 
warehouse and a planing mill at a cost of $19,006 

Wichita—The Rock Island Lumber & Coal Geubece will 
— a planing mill and sash and door plant at a cost of 


$50,000, 
Kentucky. 


Morehead—The Clearfield Lumber Company is building a 
concrete dry house and planing mill in addition to planing 
mill already in operation. 

Louisiana, 


Vacherie—The Vacherie Cypress Company will build saw 
and planing mills. The saw mill will have a daily capacity 
of 70,000 feet of lumber. 


Minnesota. 


Chaska—The Henty Simons Lumber Company is building 
an office building. 


Mississippi. 


Corinth—The North Mississippi Lumber Company is in 
stalling a mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of 
lumber ; cost, $50,000. 

Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Indestructible Woodenware Manufacturing 
Company has bought a site at a cost of $30,000 and will 


build a factory. 
North Carolina. 


LBenson—The Benson Lumber Company = build a lum- 
ber plant with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet 

solton—The Waccamaw Land & Lumber Company, of 
Wilmington, will =e lumber mill, daily capacity 150,000 
feet; planing mill, dry kiln, shingle mill, machine and black- 
smith shop, waterworks, office building, forty-room hotel, 
cottages and fifteen miles of railroad. 

Durham—The Durham Buggy Company will establish a 
plant at Edgemont with a capacity of ten vehicles a da 

Jamesville—The Boyle Manufacturing Company will build 
a mill 830x100 feet; daily capacity 25,000 feet of lumber 
and 15,000 shingles ; cost, $8,00 


Ohio. 
Columbus—The Powell Lumber Company will build a 
large band saw and planing mill at a cost of $20,000. 
Oregon. 
Portland—The St. John Lumber Company has just com- 
pleted a nee dry kiln with a capacity of 30,000 feet of 


lumber a day. It is built of reinforced concrete and is 
equipped with’ automatic sprinkling apparatus. 
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Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Memphis Car Company has bought a site 
at a cost of $7,000 and will build a plant at once. 
— Rapp, Whaley & Rapp will build a hardwood 
mill. 
Texas. 


Corsicana—-J. I’. Larrison, of Vernon, will build a broom 
factory. 

Forest—Durham & McWhirter will build a saw mill and 
planer with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

Frankston—The Elberta Box & Basket Company will 
establish a plant at a cost of $3,300. 

Galveston—The Galveston, Houston & Henderson Rail- 
road Company will build a woodworking plant near its 
present repair shop. A fourteen-stall roundhouse is also 
included in the plans. 

Mount Pleasant—The Hoffman Heading & Stave Company, 
of Dexter, Mo., has just completed eleven miles of railroad 
and will install a hardwood saw mill. 

Port Bolivar—The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railway 
will build a lumber pier 300 feet. wide and 1,200 feet long. 
Rusk—The age wey board will build a saw mill wit 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet to cut ties and bridge tim- 

ber. 


Virginia. 


Chilesburg—The Dillard & Chewning Excelsior Company 
will rebuild the plant burned recently. The building will 
be 60x120 feet and will cost $3,000. 

Gladys—The Oakes Lumber Company will build a plant 
60x100 feet with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 


Washington. 


Seattle—The Erlich-Harrison Company will build a hard- 
wood mill to cost $150,000. 

Tacoma—The Mohlberg Lumber Company will increase its 
output from 40,000 to 60,000 feet a day and will add a 
shingle mill and lath and box factories. 

Tacoma—The Washington Manufacturing Company will 
add improvements to cost $2,500. 


West Virginia. 
Evenwood—The Meadow River Lumber Company will build 
a double band mill to develop 28,000 acres of timber land. 


Frenchton—The Buchanan Lumber Company will estab- 
lish a plant with a daily output of 25,000 feet. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 


Riverside—-The saw mill department of the large lumber 
plant of the Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Company was burned 
September 2; loss $50,000, partly insured. 

‘Tuscaloosa— ‘The Meeds planing mill, 
destroyed by fire September 7; loss 
$15,000. 

Tuscaloosa—-The plant of the Harder Planing Mill & Lum- 
ber Company was burned September 6. 


California. 


Shively—-A part of the spur of the Holmes-Eureka Lum- 
ber Company's railroad, a car of bolts belonging to the 
Itumboldt Milling Company and a number of ties, the prop- 
erty of the Northwestern Pacific Company, were all burned 
in a recent fire. The combined loss is estimated at $2,000. 


Louisiana. 


Franklinton— The Pierce-Wood Company, Limited, lost 
about 20,000 feet of lumber by fire September 2. 





near here, was 
estimated at about 


Shreveport—-The Louis Werner Company lost 15,000 
staves near Rocky creek last week. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston—The C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company suffered 
a $35,000 fire loss September 2. 


Michigan. 
Bay City—The saw mill and hardwood flooring mill of 
WwW 


. LD. Young & Co. burned September 2; loss $75,000 to 
$100,000, covered by insurance. 


Missouri. 
Kansas City—The plant of the Independent Planing Mill 
Company was damaged by fire September 4; loss $1,500. 


Nevada. 


Columbia—-J. Gettstein’s wood yard was destroyed by fire 
August 30; loss $2,000. 
New York. 
Camden—Tenno & Shields’ broom handle factory was 
burned August 28; loss $5,000. 
Hornell—The finishing plant of J. M. Deutsch & Co. 
was burned August 25; loss $20,000, partly insured. 


North Carolina. 


Wadesboro—The Alexander Lumber Company, of Lilesville, 
burned recently ; loss $10,000. 


Ohio. 


Middleport—-The Nash & Bolton planing mill was burned 
recently ; loss estimated at from $1,800 to $2,000. 


Pennsylvania, 


Aldan—The planing mill of the Aldan Supply Company 
was burned August 28; loss $6,000, no insurance. 

Corry—The shop of the Hanover Furniture Company was 
burned August 31; loss $15,000. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Florence Pump & Lumber Company suf- 
fered a fire loss of $15,000 recently. 


Texas. 


La Grange—The Alamo Lumber Company suffered a 
$3,000 fire loss September 3; fully insured. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Killaloe—The saw mill of Mohr & Co. was completely 
destroyed by fire September 23; loss $3,000, insurance 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


OBL DDI DT 





Hunters’ Creek Timber Company, lately organized with a 
— of $100,000, has secured title to 700 acres of fir and 
cedar in Currie county, Oregon, thirty miles from the Cali- 
fornia line and two miles from the Pacific ocean. 


Lieut. Gov. W. D. Connor, of Marshfield, Wis., has bought 
from A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, a tract of 3,000 acres of 
timber land near Plummer, Iron county, Mich. The price 
was $30,000. Mr. Connor owns large tracts of timber land 
in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota and the new purchase 
makes a valuable accession to the holdings of the Connor 
Lumber Company in the vicinity of Plummer. 


J. O. Blixt, of Iron Mountain, Mich., has completed the 
sale of twenty forties of timber land near Granite Bluff to 
the Peninsula Box & Lumber Company, of Menominee. The 
consideration was $8,000. The timber will be cut this winter. 
Mr. Blixt has also sold to Edwin Freeman, of Iron Moun- 
tain, eight forties of timber land east of Merryman, the 
consideration being $4,500. 


The Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company, of Wabeno, 
has just bought 28,000 acres of timber land lying along the 
Chicago & North-Western railway, principally in Forest 
county. 


One of the largest deals in timber land was concluded last 
week when the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company, of 
Soperton, Wis., recorded a deed transferring 28,000 acres of 
land from the Chicago & North-Western Railway Company 
to the a | Soperton firm. This deal insures to the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company a run of about 
twenty years, and with the land already owned by the 
company and with natural reforestation the life of the mill 
at Soperton is assured indefinitely. 


The J. W. Wells Company, of Menominee, Mich., has 
bought from the executors of the late William Chase, of 
Oconto, Wis., 4,560 acres of land in Marinette county, Wis- 
consin, for $122,560. Much of this land is heavily tim- 
bered with hardwoods, which will be cut and hauled to the 
company’s mills at Menominee and Dewar. 

A big deal, involving the transfer and holdings of th 
North Lumber Company, near Bond, Miss., to the W. T. 
lee eo Lumber Company, of St. Louis, has recently been 
perfected. The property comprises more than 70,000 acres 
of yellow pine and the estimated value is between $4,500,000 
and $5,000,000. According to estimates made there are 
800,000,000 feet of timber on the land. 


The Fenwood Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., has 
just sold 3,000 acres of fine timber land lying near Crandon, 
Wis., to the Underwood Veneer Company, of Wausau. It is 
reported that $38 an acre was paid for the land. The 
timber is principally basswood and birch and will be shipped 
to Wausau. 

The Pejepscot Pulp & Paper Compene, of Skinner, Me., 
recently bought the extensive timber lands of R. H. Pope in 
the townships of Auckland, Ditton, Emberton and Newport 
counties, in Cookshire, Canada, the price paid being between 
$200,000 and $300,000. 


R. L. Montague, of Charleston, 8S. C., as agent for a com- 
pany of capitalists, recently bought about 4,000 acres of 
timber lands in Aiken county, South Carolina, paying 
$10,000 for the timber privileges on the tract. 


Philip B. Heintz, of Boston, Mass., lately bought from 
J. D. Norwood, trustee, and others for $68,000 timber boun- 
daries in Buncombe county, North Carolina, embracing about 
10,000 acres. One’ of the tracts is known as the Coleman 
boundary. This tract sold for $48,000, while the tract 
adjoining went to Mr. Heintz for $20,000. Saw mills will 
be shortly installed on this property and the work of cutting 
the timber will be begun. 

The Tampa Bay Land & Lumber Company, of Tampa, Fla., 
has bought 10,000 acres of timber land in Hillsboro county, 
Florida, and will erect a saw mill soon. The company was 
organized expressly to develop this tract of timber and is 
composed of the following: T. H. Synon, Norfolk; G. B. 
Lewis, Le Roy, Pa.; G. M. Coons, Canton, Pa.; L. Brill, 
Sterns Point, Wis.; H. C. Newcomb, Tampa, Fla., and Mr. 
Frost, of Sterns Point, Wis. The active management is in 
the hands of T. H. Synon, of this city. 


The Coharie Lumber Company, of Parkersburg, N. C., has 
recently bought through the Mason-Miranda Company, tim- 
ber land promoters of this city, 18,000 acres of pine stump- 
age in Sampson county, North Carolina, three miles from 
Parkersburg, known as the Highsmith tract. The timber is 
estimated to cut 10,000,000 feet of lumber. The Coharie 
Lumber Company is a new one and at its head is D. G. 
Clement, formerly of the Clement & Terrell Company, of 
Kerr’s creek. Mr. Clement is one of the representative 
business men of Harford county, Maryland, a thorough 
lumberman and well known in the trade. The company is 
constructing a mill at Parkersburg of 25,000 feet daily 
capacity and five miles of railroad for which the equipment 
has been bought. 


The Bradford-Hicks Lumber Company, of Shreveport, Ala., 
has bought a large tract of timber land ten miles east of 
Houston and will erect a 50,000 oe mill soon. It will 
be located at the new town of Dyersdale and on the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western line of the Frisco system. Sev- 
eral other large mills will be erected along this line in the 
near future. 


Cc. J. Gaffney has sold to H. F. Martin a large tract of 
land in Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin, for $10,000. 





PRACTICAL SYSTEM FOR TELEGRAMS. 


We believe that all our readers who have occasion to 
use the telegraph wires frequently will be interested in 
a system whereby they can make three copies of their 
telegram at one writing with the use of but one carbon 
sheet. 

‘‘The Perry Triplicate Telegram Blanks’’ furnish a 
system which is both practical and a great time saver. 
These blanks furnish a system whereby you can write 
your message to send to the telegraph office, write a 
confirmation of same and mail your correspondent and 
make a copy for your record which remains bound in 
the pad, and saves copying the message in a copy book; 
all at one writing. 

The blanks are put up in pads, for use in detachable 
covers, 100 complete triplicate messages (300 leaves) 
to the pad. Each pad is numbered consecutively in 








THE PERRY TRIPLICATE TELEGRAM BLANK. 


triplicate and has index. The blanks are wire stitched 
on margin and the message and confirmation sheets are 
perforated to tear out. Pads fit in detachable cloth 
cover, and when one pad is exhausted it can be with- 
drawn and filed and a new pad inserted. 

These blanks have been thoroughly tested and found 
practical and are in use by upwards of 4,000 banks and 
5,000 business houses throughout the United States. 
About 300 lumber concerns have adopted their use as 
being great time savers and a most true record of mes- 
sages sent. They are in use by such well known con- 
cerns as Crookston Lumber Company, Crookston, Minn.; 
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Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Company, Richwood, W. Va.; J. E. 
North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss.; John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; E. 8. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Simonds Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago; Northwestern Lumber Company, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; William Musser Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company, Ashland, 


Ky.; The Stearns Company, Erie, Pa., and many others. 

The principal advantages derived in using these blanks 
are that they prevent errors, as you have an exact copy 
of your message to send to your correspondent. You 
are sure to get a copy of your message for your record. 
You have all your copies together and you can easily 
refer to former messages. Easy to check your telegraph 
bills from your copies; in fact, they bring order and 
system into a department of your business that is con- 
ducted with more or less haste at the time of the orig- 
inal action. 

In order to allow our readers to see and give the 
system a trial without cost to them the Perry Box & 
Bindery Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., sole manufac- 
turer of these blanks, will send postpaid on approval a 
complete book consisting of pad of 100 triplicate mes- 
sages, a cloth cover and a supply of carbon paper, and 
if after ten days’ triak it is found that the blanks are 
not satisfactory the book may be returned by mail with- 
out cost to the purchaser. 

The price of book complete is 75 cents, postpaid. Ex- 
tra pads to fit the cover cost 50 cents each or $5 a dozen, 
with discount in larger quantities. 


A POWER IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
(Concluded from Front Page.) 
sylvania to Illinois in 1833, at a period when the 
country was wild in its newness, settling in Wash- 
burn. Cyrus B. Sweet attended the public schools at 
Washburn and Chenoa as opportunity presented. From 





his early childhood his father was engaged in mercan- 
tile business’ and the boy had a good opportunity to 
learn that business. But he says he did not take to it 
kindly, preferring an outdoor life. Following his in- 
clination he worked summers on farms in the neigh- 
horhood, attending school in the winter. At 18 years 
he engaged in the agency department of a railroad. 
From that employment he ventured into the lumber 
business. Going west in 1884, he was employed as an 
assistant in a retail yard at Cherryvale, Kan., in whicb 
relation he remained one year, at the end of which 
urrangements were made whereby the yard was pur- 
chased and carried on under the name of C. B. Sweet 
& Bro. This firm seemed to have made good progress, 
for it established yards in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Indian territory. Some of them are still in exist- 
ence. ‘‘For twelve years,’’ Mr. Sweet says, ‘‘I gath- 
ered experience in the retail business.’’ In 1897-8 he 
made a new departure, going south to establish the 
plant of the Hudson River Lumber Company, at Hud- 
son, Ark. In that enterprise he assumed the position 
of vice president and general manager. The Hudson 
River company was an evolution of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company and one of the earliest mill concerns 
established by that great corporation. 

In 1900 certain changes in the development of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company’s business made it desir- 
able for Mr. Sweet to take up his residence in Kansas 
City and assume the management of the manufacturing 
department of the company and its allied interests. 
Since then his functions have enlarged with the 
growth of the company and its alliances until now he 
is vice president of the following corporations: Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, Hudson River Lumber Com- 
pany, King-Ryder Lumber Company, Longville Long 
Leaf Lumber Company, Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, Rapides 
Lumber Company, Limited, Alfalfa Lumber Company, 
Minnetonka Lumber Company, Sibley, Lake Bisteneau 
& Southern Railway Company, Woodworth & Louisiana 
Central Railway Company, Louisiana & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Fidelity Coal Mining Company, Fidelity 
Fuel Company, Kansas Fuel Company, Long-Bell Mer- 
eantile Company, Long-Bell Experimental Farm & 
Mercantile Company, Long-Bell Naval Stores Company. 

Thus we have followed Mr. Sweet’s career from boy- 
hood to the second position in executive rank in one 
of the greatest lumber manufacturing concerns in the 
country or the world. The gradation seems natural 
and easy and was one not determined by fortuitous 
circumstances alone. He has reached his present 
exalted position in the business world because he was 
the available man for promotion when able men were 
wanted in paramountly important places. 

Mr. Sweet married in 1884 at Chenoa, IIll., Miss 
Flora N. Bell. In 1887 the sorrow of his life fell upon 
the husband in the death of that estimable lady. In 
1891 Mr. Sweet again sought domestic happiness in hig 
marriage to Jennie L. Lockwood. By the first mar- 
riage there was one child, a daughter, who is now 
Mrs. J. D. Tennant, of Lake Charles, La. Three 
daughters and one son have resulted from the second 
marriage—Sibyl, Athelia, Cyra and Robert. 

Mr. Sweet is a member of the Christian church. In 
polities he is a republican. He has no fads or fancies, 
In recreation or sport his favorite amusement is work 
in his business functions. Ilis life has been filled to 
the brim with activity in business, and with that and 
the discharge of his duties to his family, the church 
and his social circle he has had no occasion to do 
anything strenuous in the way of killing time. He is 
a member of several fraternities and clubs but is 
active in none of them, because of lack of time that 
he could devote to such outside and, to him, less essen- 
tial affairs. 
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NOTES OF THE LUMBER TRADE FROM THE MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 


Spread of the Car Shortage—Temporary Halt in Activity—Retirement of an Exchange Official—Protests Against a Transportation Discrimination. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11—The car famine is spread- 
ing. The manufacture of lumber is seriously impeded 
and the worst of it is that the future holds out no hope. 
Those who are in a position to forecast the future do 
not hesitate to predict that the car famine this year 
will be a record breaker. A few still incline toward an 
optimistic view, but it is significant that these are 
mostly railroad officials. For instance, a prominent 
official of the Missouri Pacific lines stated today that 
he does not see how the car shortage can possibly be 
as bad this year as it was last, for the reason that this 
is going to be the ‘‘off’’ year for cotton. He said that 
cotton will show only one-third to one-half crop this 
year, which would greatly relieve the car situation so 
far as the lumbermen are concerned. On the other 
hand, a prominent official of the Cotton Belt took an 
entirely different view of the situation, stating that the 
cotton in Texas will average up well as compared with 
last year; that the reports from some districts along 
his line predict a 100 percent crop, while in other dis- 
tricts the harvest has dropped down to 65 percent. Ad- 
mittedly, cotton is the key note to the whole situation 
in the south. 

Lumbermen are no longer speculating about the pos- 
sibilities of a car famine. It does not interest them 
particularly whether cotton is heavy or light, or what 
the deterring influences are. They simply .know that 
they cannot get cars in which to ship their lumber, and 
with them it is a case of either cutting stock and piling 
the lumber up where it is likely to lay the rest of the 
season or of suspending operations entirely and carry- 
ing their lumber in the stumpage. From a cold blooded 
business proposition the latter is the popular method of 
procedure, and already many of the smaller mills, and 
some of the big ones, have shut down. The millmen 
are strictly up against it and will be for some time. 
Mill stocks at this writing throughout the southwest 
are reported to be badly cut to pieces. Nevertheless, 
there is no incentive right now for the mills to stock 
up if there is no immediate prospect of hauling their 
lumber away from the mills. 

Local dealers are considerably concerned for the 
future. Fall trade has been so late starting that it is 
a serious question with some whether there is going to 
be any fall trade or not. This, of course, is spoken in 
a broad sense. Opinions on the matter are so many 
that it is exceedingly difficult to gather material for a 
correct diagnosis otf the case. The hardwood men, gen- 
erally speaking, report a brisk movement in their line 
this week. Still two or three stated to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that they cannot give their lumber away. 
They have their yards full of nice, dry stock and claim 
that they have made every effort to dispose of it without 
avail. ‘The pine people generally report a dead mar- 
ket. ‘There is some buying, of course, but it is of a 
voluntary character and it requires considerable sales- 
manship to move the goods. ‘nis is largely true also in 
the hardwood market. Hardwood prices have unques- 
tionably shown a strengthening tendeney, but yellow 
pine is still lamentably weak. 

What the future has in store is wholly problematic. 
There is nothing upon which to build a stable estimate. 
A most peculiar condition of uncertainty if not of ap- 
prehension prevails hereabout. In the country the 
retailer is still playing a waiting game. This feeling 
of unrest has permeated the atmosphere of the smaller 
towns, and the whole situation throughout the south- 
western territory may be summed up in one sentence—- 
nobody cares to spend money right now on an uncertain 
market. Yet the tarmer has just harvested a full grain 
crop and cotton at worst cannot show a greater falling 
off than is expected at more or less regular intervals. 
But the farmer has not begun to buy and the retailer 
has not begun to buy, for as a general thing he is 
fairly equipped with stock which he purchased earlier 
in the season. The wholesaler is fairly well equipped, 
but his stock will not stand a heavy drain except in 
isolated instances. Hence when the rush shall come, if 
it come at all, orders will travel from the retailer to 
the wholesaler and from the wholesaler to the mill, 
and there will be no cars to respond. Just what is 
going to be the result time alone will tell. 

The United States filed suit in the circuit court this 
week against the Grant Lumber Company to recover 
$28,800, the value of timber alleged to have been cut 
by the concern from public lands near Selma, La. A. 
H. Gates, vice president of the company; T. H. Grant, 
president, and F. E. Sheldon, secretary, were made co- 
defendants with the Grant Lumber Company in this 
suit. It is charged in the petition that Robert E. 
Watson homesteaded certain tracts of land near Selma 
with no intention to settle on this tract, from which 
1,600,000 feet of lumber was cut. This suit came as a 
complete surprise to the office of the company. F. E. 
Sheldon stated today that his company had no knowl- 
edge of the method by which the homesteads were 
secured, but he had every reason to believe that the 
titles were properly protected. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company, is visiting the company’s mills in Arkan- 
sas. 
F. J. Reifling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Land 
Company, has just returned from a visit at the com- 
pany’s mills. 

Alf Bennett, of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, 


ewas in Hamburg, Ark., on business this week. C. J. 
Trowbridge, of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, is 
at Lumber, Ark. 

F. J. Shields, ef the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
was in Chicago this week. 

C. J. Mansfield, manager of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company, visited in St. Louis this week. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, is 
in Little Rock this week. 

The McShane Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., has 
established a sales office at St. Louis in the Lumber- 
men’s building, suite 1209, and in charge of Arthur 
C. Baird. W. J. Foye, general manager of this con- 
cern, was in St. Louis this week. 

E. A. Frost, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
was in St. Louis this week. E. W. Frost is spending 
a few days at Eureka Springs, Ark, 

The American Frame Manufacturing Company, cap- 
italized at $5,000, was incorporated here this week. 

J. D. Ferguson, president of the Ferguson-MecDaris 
Lumber Company, returned a few days ago from his 
vacation, which was spent at Oconomowoc, Wis. Mr. 
Ferguson reports having had an excellent time and re- 
turns full of energy and prepared for a vigorous win- 
ter’s work. 

Arthur L. Ferguson, a prominent lumberman of Fort 
Smith, Ark., stopped over Tuesday in St. Louis and 
called on his many friends in the lumber fraternity here. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Ferguson. They are on 
their return from Colorado, where they have been spend- 
ing several weeks. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company has just had 
shipped from the Georgia Car Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga., thirty new flat logging cars, which will be put 
in service at Huttig, Ark. In addition to this the 
company has just added fifteen miles of new steel 
rail to its logging equipment, making in all about 
100 miles of logging railroad. Four new camps have 
also been put out into the woods. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has bought the 
plant and entire holdings of the J. E. North Lumber 
Company. The deal was consummated in St. Louis 
today. 





HARDWOOD TRADE AT THE MOUND CITY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11——E. H. Luehrmann, vice 
president of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, makes a very cheerful report on the situa- 
tion. He advises that his business is very satisfactory 
and that the future looks very hopeful. September, he 
says, has started out nicely. Mr. Luehrmann says that 
orders are coming in very satisfactorily at fair prices 
and that within the week he has sold out several lines of 
stock for next year. The car shortage is not bothering 
his company perceptibly yet, but he is looking for trouble 
before long. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, writes that he is 
having a fine time up north and has caught so many 
fish that he is tired of pulling them into the boat. He 
will remain away for a week or ten days more. 

William Lothman, president of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says that trade is still quiet and he is wonder- 
ing whether there is going to be any real fall trade or 
not this year. He is still stocking up and has over 
30,000,000 feet of dry cypress in his yards in this city. 
What sales he is making are at list prices, and Mr. Loth- 
man says he will not ship a stick of lumber if he cannot 
get full price for it. He is feeling the car shortage to 
some extent. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company, 
says that trade is still quiet; in fact, it has become more 
so within the week. Vice President Powe is on a selling 
trip in the north and has sent in some very nice orders, 
but these have fallen off during the past few days. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that, all things considered, his business is 
very satisfactory. He thinks that fall trade must open 
up in good shape before very long. 

Joseph Hafner, in charge of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, reports 
trade still quiet, but inquiries are coming in a little 
more freely this week, which would indicate that a 
pretty good buying movement is about due. H. F. 
Hafner is in Texas on business. 

E. H. Warner & Son, who suffered a heavy fire loss 
last week, are figuring with the insurance adjusters and 
as soon as the loss shall be adjusted rebuilding the shed 
and replacing the stock will be pressed. 

Franz Waldstein, president of the Waldstein Lumber 
Company, says that the situation is easing up a trifle. 
He feels the car shortage to some extent, but is not 
suffering materially as yet. He thinks that fall trade 
must set in very soon and looks for a brisk business at 
good prices. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that so far this year its fall trade has 
been better than that of last year, in spite of the fact 
that 1906 was a banner year in hardwoods. September, 
he said, is starting in quietly, but he expects consider- 
able activity in the market before the end of the month. 
P. C. Markwitz has been made bookkeeper for the 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, to succeed A. H. 
Boller, who resigned recently on account of ill health. 

The Little Lumber Company reports a fairly satis- 
factory volume of business thus far this month, although 
trade is of course quiet. The company looks for con- 
siderable activity within a week or so. 


Receipts by rail for the first ten days in September, 
1907, were 4,810 cars. For a corresponding period last 
year the receipts were 3,489 cars, or 1,321 cars more in 
1907 than in 1906. Receipts by river for the first 
ten days of the current month were 178,000 feet, as 
compared to 92,000 feet for a corresponding period last 
year, or 86,000 feet more this year than last. Ship- 
ments by rail for the first ten days in September, 1907, 
were 2,361 cars, compared to 2,429 cars for a corre- 
sponding period last year, a deficit of 68 cars this 
year. Shipments by river were 10,000 feet. For a 
corresponding period last year they were 23,000 feet, 
or 13,000 more last year than this. 

Following is a report showing the amount of lumber 
inspected by the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange dur- 
ing August: 

Feet. 
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NOTABLE CHANGES IN HARDWOOD LINES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11.—At a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis the resignation of Secretary Paul J. Davidson 
was accepted and A. E. Busch was appointed his suc- 
cessor. This change will go into effect October 1. 

Mr. Davidson is 26 years old and is in a fair way to 
become one of St. Louis’ prominent lumbermen. He has 
already had an excellent training in this business. He 
began his business career with the A. J. Lang Lumber 
Company, whence he went to the Hafner Manufactur- 
ing Company. From there he went to the Eau Claire 
Lumber Company, where he remained until his appoint- 
ment to the secretaryship of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, two years ago. In this capacity he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the lumber business and is 
well equipped to assume his new duties as assistant 
manager of the lumber department of the Ozark Coop- 
erage & Lumber Company. 





PAUL J. DAVIDSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Retiring Secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 


Mr. Busch, who succeeds Mr. Davidson as secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, is a well known St. Louisan 
and is about 48 years of age. For ten or twelve years 
he was connected with the R. G. Dun agency and has 
also represented other mercantile agencies. During the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition he was in charge of the 
headquarters of the Travelers’ Protective Association. 
Mr. Busch has also had some lumber experience, having 
been connected at one time with Bertholdt & Jennings. 





FOR EQUITABLE TRANSPORTATION PRIVI- 
LEGES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11—Chairman Theodore Plum- 
mer, of the executive committee of the Lumbermen’s 


‘Exchange of St. Louis, today forwarded a written pro- 


test regarding the reconsignment privilege now in 
vogue at Memphis to R. M. Fraser, chairman of the 
Eastbound Freight Committee. At the same time a copy 
of the protest was forwarded to representatives of all 
lines out of St. Louis. 

This action is in a line with the prediction made by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some weeks ago, when it 
was stated that the local hardwood lumbermen, through 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, were going to take up this 
reconsignment matter and fight it to a finish. The 
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lumbermer have had this cause up before with the rail- 
roads and it has dragged along for several months and 
would probably continue to drag for many more 
months, and possibly years, if the lumbermen were con- 
tent to let the matter rest where it is. The written 
protest sent out today is the opening gun of a vigorous 
campaign which the Lumbermen’s Exchange purposes to 
make in behalf of its membership to compel the rail- 
roads either to grant to St. Louis the same reconsign- 
ment privilege which is being enjoyed by Memphis or 
else to eliminate the privilege from the latter city. 

This reconsignment privilege has long been a thorn 
in the side of the St. Louis lumbermen and it has been 
a steady hardship upon the interests of the local dealers. 
Memphis, on the other hand, has gradually profited by 
this special privilege and will doubtless make a stub- 
born fight to retain it. As a result of this special priv- 
ilege the lumber dealers at Memphis have eut in to con- 
siderable extent upon the St. Louis trade, and this 
alleged discrimination by the railroads has furnished 
the cause for the action by the St. Louis lumbermen, 
who maintain that it is strictly illegal and can so be 
proven before the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
fact, about three months ago, when the executive com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange had its first hear- 
ing before the Eastbound Freight Committee, during 
which the lumbermen laid their grievances plainly be- 
fore the railroads, a representative of one of the large 
lines out of the city declured that in his opinion the 
Memphis reconsignment privilege was illegal and sub- 
ject to Interstate Commerce revision. At that time the 
railroads promised to take up the matter and work out 
the problem amicably with the lumbermen, but like 
many more issues of smaller character the measure has 
been hung up somewhere where it bids fair to continue 
hung indefinitely. Realizing this, the lumbermen have 
at last taken the initiative, and in the letter which 
went out to the railroads today have stated their minds 
clearly and concisely and have so expressed themselves 
that the railroads will either have to act at once or 
allow the Lumbermen’s Exchange to take the matter 
straight to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The protest was drawn up by Chairman Plummer ani 
revised slightly by P. W. Coyle, in charge of the freight 
bureau of the Business Men’s League. The protest has 
also been favorably passed upon by the attorneys for 
the Business Men’s League, who are backing up the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange in this matter. It clearly 
covers the alternatives of extending to St. Louis the 
same reconsignment privilege that Memphis has been 
enjoying for years or of eliminating this privilege from 
Memphis entirely. The petition recites plainly the 
effect that this reconsignment privilege has had upon 
the trades at Memphis and St. Louis. It shows that 
Memphis has had the big end of it. The petition asks 
the railroads to remove this discrimination against St. 
Louis and place both cities on a parity so that St. 
Louis dealers may be permitted to compete in eastern ter- 
ritory with the Memphis dealers, and expresses the belief 
that the eastern lines out of St. Louis should be only too 
glad to assist in this movement, as it will remove the dis- 
crimination between the two competing localities and 
enable the carriers to collect the full revenue which 
they are justly entitled to. 

The lumbermen will wait a reasonable length of time 
for the railroads to reply to this protest, and should a 
favorable answer not be forthcoming the cause will be 
carried to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 





TEXAS CAR PROSPECTS FROM A DISTANCE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11.—Judging from the com-- 
plaints of car shortage and congestion of traffic that 
come to the railroad commission of Texas from the 
lumber region of that state, there has been no dull sea- 
son so far as the railroads are concerned. It was claimed 
by the railroads last fall and winter and during the 
early spring that the heavy movement of traffic that 
prevailed during these periods was phenomenal, and 
that when the rush was over the equipment would be 
ample to handle all shipments promptly and with dis- 
patch. The assurance proves to have been unfounded. 
The car shortage is felt as severely now as at any 
period during the hight of the so-called busy season, 
with the possible exception of a few weeks last fall 
when the cotton movement was at its hight. The rail- 
roads now realize that they are unable to care for the 
traffic at any season of the year with their present 
limited equipment. 

Notwithstanding the car shortage at the present time, 
the situation promises to become worse when the cotton 
crop shall begin to move. The cotton season will open 
in about three weeks and the traffic officials of every 
road in the state are dreading the trouble that it will 
put them to. The railroad commission has announced 
time and again that it is unable to give much relief to 
the shipper. If a road is derelict in its duty in the 
matter of furnishing cars promptly the commission has 
the power to consider such failure an abuse and punish 
the road accordingly; but when there is a lack of equip- 
ment the commission can take no action. It is claimed, 
for that matter, by at least one of the members of the 
commission, that there is ample equipment and that 
the car shortage and freight congestion are due to the 
method of handling the cars and the refusal of certain 
roads to permit cars to go off their own lines. The last 
legislature attempted to remedy this evil by passing 
a law requiring a free interchange of cars, whether 
loaded or unloaded, between the connecting lines. The 
legislature also passed other laws affecting railroads 
which the commission believes will go a long way toward 
clearing up the troublesome traffic situation when they 
will be properly understood and enforced. 


MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 12.—Healthy reaction has 
taken place this week in the lumber business. For the 
first time in several weeks the country dealers and line 
yard men report a perceptible betterment in trade. 
Since any change for the better must begin with the 
dealers this is a hopeful sign. In a short time the 
manufacturer will notice the same change in his orders. 
As it is, one can not buy mixed cars as far off the list as 
formerly unless he happens to meet with the dealer who 
is ‘‘long’’ on just the stock wanted; but as stock is 
badly cut up at the mills this is hard to find. What 
one mill offers at a concession another may ask full 
price for. It certainly is an uncontrolled market. There 
is a gradual stiffening of prices, on the whole, but ‘‘ longs 
and shorts’’ are controlling the prices on special or mixed 
orders just as the individual manufacturer finds himself 
situated. If a buyer wants several carload lots at the 
lowest possible figures he would have to find as many 
mills as he wants cars. 

It doesn’t make any difference what the east may 
say or want, or any other part of the country for that 
matter, Kansas City and its territory have the facts to 
show that there is no serious financial trouble. In August 
the postal gains for this city were 15 percent over the 
same month last year. More mail was handled than 
in Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleveland or Pitts- 
burg. Realty sales increased $200,000 last week, nearly 
$1,000,000 worth of real estate changing hands. Bank 
clearings last week were $38,557,000, against $22,991,122 
a year ago. This places Kansas City seventh in the list 
of bank clearings for the entire country and very close 
to Pittsburg and St. Louis and ahead of San Francisco, 
Baltimore and Cincinnati. 

The big retail stores tell the same story. With all 
the rapid building going on ‘‘more room’’ is constantly 
the cry. Hotels have the same general complaint. They 
were overrun with business all through the usually 
dull summer months. New hotels are being built and 
the new ones take on the crowded air of the old ones 
and the old ones do not miss the business. 

The Frisco railroad has filed with the counties through 
which it passes in Kansas a mortgage for $115,000,000 
to cover a loan of that amount, to be used for double 
trackage and other improvements. 

In Missouri the counties are working on a trans-state 
rock road from Kansas City to St. Louis. One or more 
of the roads will be built. 

Over in Kansas the same good story of prosperity is 
heard. One county has on deposit in the banks $100 for 
every person living in the county, and land is selling at 
top prices all over the state. The watermelon crop has 
even become a source of revenue. That crop is the 
largest ever known in the state and more acreage is out. 
Melons are selling at 75 cents a hundred pounds and 
bring the grower $100 an acre. In the sand hills of 
western Kansas a large crop is being harvested. Alfalfa 
is averaging $60 an acre and all crops but the fruit 
crop are good. Farmers are buying automobiles and 
pianos, better stock, more farm machinery and putting 
more and more money in the bank or buying eastern se- 
eurities when they are good. 

R. M. Bruce, of the Bruce Lumber Company, reports 
trade picking up of late. This company has sold its 
Kansas City (Kan.) yard. 

A. H. Connelly, of the Connelly Hardwood Lumber 
Company, has been in Arkansas looking after the de- 
livery of some stock. Cars seem to be getting scarce 
from those points. 

B. Miller, president of the L’Anguille Lumber 
Company is at the new mill of that company at Miller, 
I. T. Mr. Miller is building considerable of a town 
there and will soon have a first class mill running. 

R. Mathews, of Elma, Wash., shingle manufacturer, 
stopped a few days in Kansas City on his way back from 
an eastern trip. Mr. Mathews has a new mill at Cloqual- 
lum, Wash., in which he has put the Challoner shingle 
mills of 120,000 daily capacity. He also has just fin- 
ished the shingle mill for the M. R. Smith Company at 
Mineral, Wash. Mr. Mathews says they do not feel 
any financial depression out in his state and that the 
ear shortage is their only trouble. He further says he be- 
lieves that prosperity is here for at least two years yet. 
Mr. Mathews is a native of New England, but finds no 
country that equals the northwest for him. 

Word was received here this week that the proposed 
cancelation of the joint rates with the Cotton Belt by 
the southwestern roads has been called off until further 
notice. This is good news to many of the lumbermen 
here, as they were vitally interested in it. It is hoped 
that this is the last that will be heard of it. 

Paul Leidigh, of the Leidigh & Haven Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from his vacation in New England. 
His father is on his way back and will be in Kansas City 





on. 

T. H. Beekman is on a week’s trip to the mills. Mr. 
Beekman reports a dry season and a hot one down there; 
also that trade has been very fair. 

Visitors in Kansas City this week have been more 
numerous. Among them were R. Mathews and Frederick 
G. Sayre, of San Francisco; W. I. Miller, of Topeka, 
Kan.; M. C. Lowtholz, of Eudora, Kan.; P. Spaulding, of 
Sabetha, Kan., and Mr. Dykes, of Dykes Bros., Ft. Smith, 
Kan. 

M. G.. West, of the Stevenson & West Lumber Com- 
pany, is on a ten days’ trip through the south. 

A new lumber company has begun business in this 
city. It is called the Riner Lumber Company and is in- 
corporated for $50,000 capital stock, $30,000 or more 


paid in. Offices are at 1207 R. A. Long building. M. M. 
Riner is president of the new company, Will E. Howard 
vice president and L. M. Noll secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Howard will locate in Seattle, where an office will 
be opened. The company will deal in yellow pine and 
Pacific coast woods. Mr. Riner was formerly general 
manager of the Peach River Lumber Company, Timber, 
Tex., and has been connected for some time with the 
Miller & Vidor Lumber Company. Messrs. Howard and 
Noll formerly were the Howard-Noll Lumber Company, 
of which the new company is successor. These young men 
are well up in the lumber business and their friends be- 
lieve they will succeed rapidly. 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, will begin his annual 
visit to the yards of the company in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Indian territory and Texas this week. He expects to be 
away practically all the time during the next sixty days, 
only running into Kansas City occasionally to clean up 
accumulated matters at the office. 

The Redfield Lumber Company has succeeded the 
Bolinger Lumber Company at Redfield, Kan. 

R. B. Ash, of Milan, Mo., is a visitor in Kansas City 
this week. Mr. Ash says crops are good and the farmers 
prosperous in his territory, but that he does not look 
for a very active fall demand as his customers have 
the idea that lumber is too high and want to wait until 
it is lower. R. R. Coble, of the Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, Sallisaw, I. T., is also a visitor and reports a fair 
fall outlook in his locality. 


The Interstate Fair. 

During the last days preceding the opening of the In- 
terstate Fair, September 23, entries are coming in from 
all parts of the country. Dr. Gardner, president, says 
that an inquiry came from Connecticut this week. This 
is the first attempt by Kansas City to have a great 
fair and that it will be a big success is assured. Dr. 
Gardner says a half million people will attend it and 
every effort will be put forth day and night to make it a 
notable event. 

An Inheritor of Lumber Traditions. 

The bright looking youngster whose features are 
reproduced here is Frederick J. Bannister, jr., of Kan- 
sas City, a very recent arrival in lumber circles. He 
comes of a distinguished line of ancestors intimately 





FREDERICK J. BANNISTER, JR., OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


and prominently connected with the lumber trade, his 
grandfather being Robert A. Long, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, and his father Frederick J. Ban- 
nister, sr. The latter shows tendencies to consecrate 
the young man to the lumber, business and declares 
that he certainly shall be a Hoo-Hoo; that he is now 
the ‘‘Hoo-Hoo’’ of the house. Friends of the family 
say that Frederick J. junior is a good ‘‘carbon copy’’ 
of Frederick senior. Other friends console the father 
upon this point by saying, ‘‘Don’t mind it, Fred, as 
long as he.is healthy and well; maybe he will out- 
grow it.’’ 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 


Kansas City Mo., Sept. 10.—Edwin L. Gates, see- 
retary of the Missouri Valley River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, in a recent interview with a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, spoke at length of the great 
value of the association to the lumber interests of Kapn- 
sas City and neighboring territory. Among other things 
Mr. Gates said: 


August 10, 1906, an organization was completed that was 
ealled the Missouri Valley River Improvement Association. 
The object of this association was, first, to prove the Mis- 
souri river navigable; second, to have the river navigated 
by commercial freight vessels; third, to secure appropria- 
tions from Congress; fourth, to maintain active relationship 
with the national rivers and harbors committee; fifth, to 
conduct an active educational campaign among the people 
of the city and country on the great possibilities of the 
Missouri river. 

The association has accomplished the following things is 
one short year: The Missouri river is navigable; it is navi. 
gated; Congress has made a small appropriation for taking 
snags from the river; relations have been established with 
the rivers and harbors committee and with other state and 
interstate committees, and an educational campaign has been 
carried on that has given great returns. 


As a part of this education Mr. Gates takes this 
opportunity to talk to the thousands of lumbermen in 
the country most interested, through the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He says that Kansas City paid out in 
freight charges in 1906 the enormous sum of $9,000,000, 
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The waterway transportation would have saved the city 
from, one-fourth to one-half of the sum. The entire 
river valley would save yearly $40,000,000; while the 
government engineers estimate that $20,000,000 would 
make the Missouri river wholly navigable from Kansas 
City to the Mississippi. Lumbermen are big shippers 
and a large percentage of this saving would go to them. 

The Missouri river has a carrying power, say the 
government engineers, of 600 single track railroads. 
This is twenty-five times the capacity of all the roads 
running between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, 
and the cost of improving the river would be less than 
to build the shortest possible railroad between those 
two points. For $20,000,000 Kansas City would have 
a waterway to the Gulf and north with 600 times the 
capacity of one of her great railroads. And this would 
be nearly one-half cheaper, with no car shortage attend- 
ing it. Said Mr. Gates: 


This means that with the completion of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway this last element that causes so much loss 


to improve our waterways, which can be done for much less 
money and which will be free to the world to use. In one 
year the people would save more than enough to improve 
the entire system. 


Mr. Gates remarked here that then Kansas City would 
be in touch by water with the whole Atlantic coast, the 
lake coast, far into the northwest, the Gulf cities, and, 
when the Panama canal shall be completed, with the 
entire Pacifie coast and the orient. He continued us 
follows: 


The lumber trade is taking a great deal of interest in 
this matter, and well they should, for it is life to its busi- 
ness. The men are an influential class, and what they 
undertake generally goes through. We appreciate greatly 
the privilege afforded us to lay the question before this class 
of men in a great paper of their trade. Many of them here 
and other places are on committees and are doing good work. 

May I say something on our work right here in Kansas 
City? No steamship service had been on the Missouri river 
at Kansas City for fifteen years until last September, when 
Lawrence M. Jones, president of the association and also 
of the great Jones Bros. Dry Goods Company, brought the 
steamer Lora from St. Louis, loaded with freight. This met 
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THE “LORA” SIGNALIZING THE REHABILITATION OF 


in trade would forever be eliminated. Car shortages could 
never occur. Furthermore, it is the only way out of the 
difficulty. In the last ten years the increase in trackage of 
railroads has been only 21 percent; in locomotives, 35 per- 
cent; in passenger cars, 23 percent; in freight cars, 45 
percent, while passengers by mileage have increased 95 
percent and freight has had the enormous increase of 118 
percent. These figures speak eloquently of why the business 
of the country has been brought almost to a standstill, and 
almost ruined in instances, by the incompetency of the rail- 
roads to take care of it. The lumber industry has suf- 
fered as much, perhaps more than any other business. Now 
give us a waterway that increases our carrying power 600 
times and the whole solution of the difficulty has been found. 
And it will take about that much increase to meet the needs. 

James J. Hill says it would take $5,500,000,000 to place 
the railroads where they could handle the country’s business, 
and that neither the money nor the labor nor material can 
be had for the purpose. ‘The only relief, says Mr. Hill, is 


‘THE SOUTHWEST. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 9.—The presence of F. A. 
Maegly, assistant general freight agent of the Santa 
Fe, in this city last week shows that the sailroads are 
trying to prepare for the car shortage before it becomes 
acute. Mr. Maegly is trying to influence shippers and 
retail yardmen in the southern lumber districts to have 
ears loaded to their fullest capacity. Small yardmen 
often send in an order which will hardly fill half a car 
and this practically reduces the number of cars avail- 
able. 

It has always been the policy of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company to hold these small orders and try to 
induce the sender to order more stuff, so as to utilize 
the capacity of the car. In this the company has been 
largely successful and August shipments show that the 
concern has utilized the cars supplied to 91 percent 
of their loading capacity. That is a very high average. 
The car situation is comparatively easy on some roads 
and on sections of some roads, but shipments to north- 
ern Mexico are in bad shape and the mills are far be- 
hind. The Industrial Lumber Company is 480 cars 
behind orders from Mexico and, as the acute stage of 
the shortage has not’ been reached, there is little hope 
of its catching up this year. In this matter, however, 
the Industrial Lumber Company probably leads in car 
deficiency, as it makes a specialty of Mexican orders 
and is a heavy shipper to the copper districts of Ca- 
nannea. 

As to market conditions of lumber, sales agents state 
that there is better inquiry from domestic yards, owing 
to the advance of the crop season. This feature is im- 
portant, but does not at all affect shipments to Mexico 
and to foreign ports. Northern Mexico has been a very 
heavy taker of yellow y‘ne for several years and the 
bulk of it has gone into the mining regions. — : 

East of the Mississippi conditions are still sluggish 
and have not changed much for several weeks. Many 


mills are closed down until better prices prevcil, but the 





THE MISSOURI RIVER AS A TRAFFIC HIGHWAY. 


the oft repeated remark that the river is not navigable. It 
is navigable now, because it is being navigated. A boat line 
was then organized under the name of the Kansas City 
Transportation & Steamship Company. ‘The capital stock 
is $200,000, all made up by Kansas City people. When the 
Lora arrived more than 10,000 people met it at the old 
wharf that had not been used for so long. Men and women 
all along the river bank up from St. Louis came to the shore 
to see the new enterprise that means so much for the poe 
of the whole valley. The boat line company, after proving 
the river navigable, put on the steamer Chester for perma- 
nent shipping. Soon this boat had more than it could pos- 
sibly do, and a second boat was put on. Now they are both 
overwhelmed with freight offerings. They go back and 
forth loaded with passengers ana freight. Arrangements 
are made to put on two more boats soon and it is doubtful 
if the four will carry the business. Kansas City merchants 
are saving from 25 to 50 percent on freight charges and 
getting quick and satisfactory deliveries. 


situation west of the Mississippi is not affected to any 
great extent. This is due to two causes: Mexican ship- 
ments require a large quantity of lumber and Mexican 
orders are good; also, the timber of Texas and Louisiana 
is of a better grade than that of south Atlantic states, 
not having been cut over. All the cut in the two states 
named is from virgin land, Texas and Louisiana mills 
not having reached the stage where trams must be re- 
laid through forests already cut over. 

E. R. Wicks, of the Vaughn Lumber Company, of 
Houston, was a visitor in the city last week, being en 
route home from a visit to the mill of the Aldridge 
Lumber Company at Aldridge. He says that the mill 
owned and operated by W. H. Aldridge, of Beaumont, 
has a capacity of 100,000 feet a day, and is worked over- 
time to keep pace with the demand. The Vaughn Lum- 
ber Company, of which he is a member, handles the out- 
put of this mill and for this reason he made the long, 
dry trip to Aldridge, where he found one of the largest 
and finest mills in eastern Texas. 

The new 2-band saw mill of the Sabine Tram Com- 
pany averages its capacity of 100,000 feet of fine long- 
leaf pine every day. Last month the mill was shut down 
half the time for repairs. 

Weather conditions for the week have been good in 
both Texas and Louisiana. It has been dry but there 
has been no delay in logging operations. Scarcity of 
labor has been felt but is not unusual, all lines of in- 
dustry being affected by it at present. 

Beaumont lumbermen are watching with keen interest 
the efforts of a committee to look into the matter of 
freight rates to Ohio river crossings and to secure, if 
possible, a reduction of the 2 to 24% cents additional 
charge which lumbermen west of the Mississippi river 
have to pay over and above the rate paid by those on 
the east side of the river. Ben 8. Woodhead, president 
of the Beaumont Lumber Company, is a member of 
this committee and is actively engaged in the effort to 
secure the desired reduction. The movement is being 
backed ardently by the lumbermen of Beaumont, as well 
as of every other manufacturing center in Texas or 
Louisiana. 

In addition to the above it might be stated that an 


effort will be made soon to go after the extra 2 cents 
a hundred which the railroads arbitrarily put on rates 
of lumber from southern to northern points. The lum- 
ber manufacturers on the east side of the river recently 
secured a decision in their favor in this matter, and it is 
believed that those on the west side are equally anxious 
to make a fight for it now. that a decision has been 
given in favor of the east side lumbermen by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Beaumont lumber- 
men were expected to start the ball rolling, but it now 
appears that some of them are lying back on their oars, 
waiting for someone else to get busy. However, the 
matter is bound to be taken up and Beaumont lumber 
manufacturers will be in the thick of the fight. 

The freight division headquarters of the Santa Fe 
have been moved from Center to San Augustine and 
a local freight will now do duty between Center and 
the latter point. 

H. A. Rathke and T. F. Cooley, of Saratoga, have 
moved to Nacogdoches, where they will put in a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of wagon spokes, ax and all 
other varieties of handles. 

The Kirby Lumber Company is having a large gaso- 
line tug built in this city for use on the: Neches. It 
will be forty feet in length and will be used for tow- 
ing logs to the Kirby mill, as well as export lumber 
from the mill to Port Arthur or Sabine. 

Phil G. Onohundro, chief engineer for the Burrs 
Ferry, Browndell & Chester, the new railroad John H. 
Kirby is building, returned to the city during the week 
from a trip over the line and reports that 70 percent 
of the grade betwen Aldridge and Browndell has been 
thrown up. After the line is completed to Browndell it 
will be extended eastward through Burkeville to the 
Sabine river. 

E. R. Wickes, manager of the Vaughn Lumber Com- 
pany, of Houston, was a visitor in the city during the 
week and expressed himself as more than pleased with 
Beaumont and its neighborhood, especially the new and 
imposing office buildings in the business district of the 
city. He had been on a visit to the mill of the Aldridge 
Lumber Company, near Rockland, and reports that it is 
running to capacity. The Vaughn Lumber Company 
handles the output of the Kirby mill. 

The plant of the Eastman-Hyatt Luriber Company 
will be sold to the highest bidder tomorrow at a sale to 
be conducted by W. C. Gray, refecee fos the ereditors 
of the company. It is expected that muny bids will be 
made for the property. 

W. C. MeGregor, superintendent o. logging for the 
Dayton Lumber Company, was a visitor in the city Fri 
day for the purpose of securing some supplies for the 
logging line. He reports that the mill is doing 
business and running to capacity. 

M. G. Davies, export agent at Sabine and Port Ar 
thur, was a visitor in the city Friday and brought in 
formation that the lumber shipping business at both 
places was very dull compared with this time last year. 
He states there was but one vessel in at Port Arthur 
during the week, and none at all at Sabine. A ship is 
expected in from Galveston Monday, to be loaded with 
lumber at both Port Arthur and Sabine. Mr. Davies 
expects business to open up before long, but in the mean- 
time all the inhabitants of Port Arthur have gone 
fishing. 


a big 


The Buffalo Lumber Company, with a capital stock of 
$20,000, has been organized for the purpose of locating 
a 15,000 capacity saw mill in the vicinity of Burke 


ville, Newton county. The incorporators are E. IF. 
Montgomery, L. J. Miller, E. 8. Hicks and several 
others. The mill will be located two miles north of 


Burkeville. In addition to sawing yellow pine the 
mill will saw quartered oak, and there is some talk of 
organizing a small furniture factory ‘at Burkeville to 
consume the product. 

W. E. Davison, of the Davison Lumber Company, of 
Newton, was in the city a few days ago. He stated 
there was so much demand for building lumber in his 
own town and immediate vicinity that he was not ship- 
ping any lumber, despite the fact that his plant is run 
ning full time and to capacity. 

Charles F. Pannewitz, vice president and gencral 
manager of the Orange Lumber Company, and M. O. 
Huggins, attorney for the same company, passed through 
the city Friday en route home from a trip up the Santa 
Fe lines, where they had been to look into the details of 
a big timber deal which, it is understood, the Orange 
Lumber Company has on hand. 

Considerable stir was caused in railroad circles here 
during the week by the retirement of George A. Clark 
from the position of second vice president and general 
manager of the Frisco lines. Joseph H. Elliott, super- 
intendent of the third division of the Frisco at Chaffee, 
Mo., succeeds him. Mr. Elliott arrived in the city dur- 
ing the week and made a trip over the lines. The re- 
tirement of Mr. Clark is due to a question of authority 
between him and another official of the line who held 
the high hand, so Mr. Clark retired. It is not known 
here what Mr. Clark intends to do, but as he is a very 
capable man it is believed that he will soon be in har- 
ness again. 

G. H. Hoyer, of Memphis, Tenn., representing Kastor 
& Co., large stave exporters of that city, was in Beau- 
mont Friday interviewing the officials of lines leading 
into Port Arthur regarding better railroad service to 
that port. He is much dissatisfied with the facilities 
afforded him by the railroads in bringing a cargo of 
staves to that port for a vessel he is loading from Port 
Arthur for Germany. He stated that the boat had 
already taken on 250,000 staves and would take on 
50,000 more, after which it would leave for New Orleans 
to complete the cargo. He states also that unless the 
service is improved he will do his business through New 
Orleans in the future. ; : 

No passenger or freight service will be established 
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between Beaumont and Houston on the new Frisco line 
before December 1. It was the intention of the com- 
pany to install the service October 1, but the condition 
of the roadbed between the Trinity and San Jacinto 
rivers will not permit it. 

Hon. John H. Kirby, of Houston, was a frequent 
visitor to Beaumont last week, coming over to see what 
was doing here in politics. He had nothing to say ex- 
cept to boost the Five Million Club and condemn the 
present method of taxation in Texas. He says the 
method will drive people away from the state instead of 
bringing them to it. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., Sept. 9.—Last Tuesday morning, in 
the Elks’ club rooms in Houston, was held the first meet- 
ing of the appointed special committee of Texas lum- 
bermen who will have charge of the combined effort by 
the lumber shippers of Texas to secure the 2-cent reduc- 
tion for shipping to northern points through Ohio river 
crossings. There was a full attendance and the meet- 
ing was called to order by Lynch Davidson, temporary 
chairman. An election of a permanent chairman of the 
committee was the principal business transacted and the 
honor was given to W. T. Carter, of Houston, senicr 
member of the firm of W. T. Carter & Bro. 

No special line of action was decided upon and no 
attorneys have been secured to take up the legal end 
of the fight for the lumbermen. “This will be done at a 
later meeting, which will be called in a short time. 
The election of W. T. Carter as chairman was consid- 
ered most approprizte, as Mr. Carter is well known as 
one of the shrewdest as well as one of the most con- 
servative lumbermen in this state, and is well fitted to 
be at the head of this important executive committce. 

One of the thriving young concerns of Houston which 
makes a specialty of saw mill supplies is the Cale-Lane 
Oil Company, of this city, with splendid offices in the 
Temple building. ‘This concern was incorporated last 
January with A, 8. Cale, president; F. A. Jane, vice 
president and manager; T. E. Adler, secretary, and 
James H. Bute, treasurer. The success of the con- 
cern has been most remarkable and the credit is due 
to the strict business integrity of the firm and the 
high quality of goods handled, but principally to the 
personal qualities of the men whose names appear at 
the top of the letterheads, Messrs. Cale and Lane. 

Reports from the saw mill districts the last week in- 
dicate that fully fifty saw mills are shut down for lack 
of water, and the drought embraces nearly every timber 
district in the state. Most of these are the smaller sized 
saw mills, which naturally cannot afford to make elabo 
rate preparations for a dry season, and having no large 
tank of water to fall back upon, must shut down until 
rain comes to relieve the situation. Traveling salesmen 
for saw mill supplies say that half the small mills are 
closed at present and that there is much anxiety in the 


dry regions, as it throws a great many men out of 
work. Small mills are not the only ones suffering, how- 
ever. Several large mills in Houston are down for want 


of water, and the situation is getting serious. Every 
portion of eastern Texas needs water and needs it bad. 

Mor the last week Groveton has suffered from a_ pest 
of toads, such as must have infested Egypt in biblical 
days. A heay rain storm at that place brought with it 
toads by the millions and they raised havoe with the 
Trinity County Lumber Company’s work. The big 
mill ponds were fairly alive with the pests and the water 
that was pumped into the tram road locomotives was so 
filled with them that log hauling was interfered with. 
The sereens in the pumps failed to keep the little 
things out and for a couple of days the size of trains 
had to be decreased as the water was so infested with 
toads that it would not make steam properly. 

Great improvements are being made in the Groveton 
mill, The five National dry kilns which burned are 
being replaced with seven new ones of the same kind, 
considerably increasing the capacity of dry kiln lum- 
ber. .A mammoth powerhouse is being built, which will 
furnish power for the entire plant. 

Ray Weiss, general sales agent for the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, has returned to Houston after about three 
weeks’ absence, during which time he enjoyed a vaca- 
tion in the east, principally in New York state. 

I’. Hl. Ray, who represents the Lock-Moore Lumber 
Company in this city, one of the heaviest cypress han- 
dlers in this part of the state, says that the cypress 
market seems better for this time of year than the yel- 
low pine market, and that barring the car shortage he 
is doing a very fine business. He finds that cars are 
getting steadily tighter and that he is having to turn 
down orders in some cases, where it is impossible to say 
when the ears can be secured, 

Clarence C, Smith has taken a position on the road in 
Texas for the Gulf Coast Lumber Company, to replace 
Ed Bowers, who recently resigned to go with the Louis- 
iana Long Leaf Company. Mr. Smith has been con- 
nected with the sales department of the Gulf Coast 
Lumber Company since the concern was formed and was 
formerly with the Emporia Lumber Company for several 
years, 

‘*We have just finished the best month’s work that we 
have ever done,’’ said George Dunean, secretary and 
manager of the Carter Lumber Company, this morning, 
‘fand considering the fact that we had a hard fight 
for the necessary cars all through the month, we con 
sider it a fine reeord.’’? our hundred cars were shipped 
by this progressive concern during August. 

The selling market appears to be active again this 
week and there are plenty of inquiries afloat, but prices 
appear to be about the same as during the last two 
weeks. Concessions are being made all along the line, 
although they are not as great as are generally reported. 
B. F. Bonner stated that prices are really much better 
with the Kirby Lumber Company than is generally sup- 


posed and that their books for the last month show 
that an average of slightly less than $1 a thousand is 
all that has been detracted from the list by his concern. 

The Kirby Lumber Company decreased its output 
considerably this summer on account of the bad market 
and it ceased running nights at all of its mills early in 
July. Mr. Bonner says it will not start the night run 
at any of its mills again for some time, and then only 
at a couple of the largest mills. He believes that 
running nights is not the best paying proceeding and 
that it is cheaper in the long run to increase the output 
by building more mills than by running the old ones 
double time. 

The Ed H. Harrell Lumber Company narrowly escaped 
heavy loss by fire last Monday night when the immense 
plant of the Standard Milling Company, immediately 
opposite and separated only by a narrow street, was 
totally destroyed. Through the desperate efforts of the 
fire department and hundreds of volunteers the plant 
was saved with trifling loss. 
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THE HOO-HOO SIXTEENTH ANNUAL. 


(Concluded from Page 52.) 


appointed to arrange the show. The plan was finally 
abandoned on account of the lack of time. 

On Sunday afternoon a session was held for the 
purpose of electing and initiating members, The fol- 
lowing were initiated: 

J. M. Burns, Ashland, N. C. 

T. W. Fugate, Richlands, Va. 

QO. C. Shaeffer, Charlestown, W. Va. 
Il. J. Frericks, Chatawa, Miss. 
S. N. Acree, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Joseph H. Smith, Toronto, Ontario. 


p 
W. A. Hadley, Chatham, Ontario. 


On Tuesday afternoon another session was held 
for the same purpose and the following became mem- 
bers of the Cloister: 


If. D. Barker, 14,544, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James H. Smith, 11,602, Toronto, Ontario. 


S. N. Acree 72, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
W. A 11,568, Chatham, Ontario. 





Hi. J. Frericks, 6,618, Chatawa, Miss. 
J. M. Burns, 7,512, Asheville, N. C. 
T. W. Fugate, 7,871, Richlands, Va. 
O. C. Shaeffer, 13,730, Charleston, W. Va. 


At the session on Tuesday afternoon the following 
High Priests were elected. 


liigh Priest of Ptah—L. EB. Fuller, Chicago. 

High Priest of Annubus, J. W. Long, New York city. 
High Priest of Toth—J. H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 
High Priest of Hathor—John Oxenford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
High Priest of Arisis—A. D. McLeod, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
High Priest of Ra—Lewis Doster, Nashville, Tenn. 

High Priest of Isis—W. M. Baugh, Houston, Tex. 

High Priest of Shu—oO. H. Rectannus, Pittsburg, Pa. 
High Priest of Sed——Maurice W. Wiley, Baltimore, Md. 


Osirian Cloister Initiates. 

J. M. Elkins, W. Va.; Baldwin & 

ply Co. 

William D. Gill, Baltimore, Md.; William D. Gill & Son. 
George H. Teague. 
Herbert A. Fuller, 

Sons. 

Ii. Berryman, 


l’aris, Chandlee Sup- 


Boston, Mass.; William Whitmer & 
J. taltimore, Md.; Canton Lumber Co. 
Lee L. Herrell, Washington, D. C.;: Lee L. Herrell & ,Bro. 

Lewis Doster, Chicago; Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

Maurice W. Wiley, Baltimore, Md.: Charles T. Stran Co. 

Charles Duee, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

W. H. Payne, Norfolk, Va.; Berlin Machine Works. 

J. M. Bernhardt, Lenoir, N. C.: J. M. Bernhardt. 

Edward Barber, Cincinnati, Ohio; Illingworth, 
& Co. 

Thomas H. Dickinson. 

Hi. W. Knipling, Allegheny, Pa. 

hf). H. Dalbey, Chicago: Industrial Lumber Co. 
, William Brown Hall, Tannehill, La.; Hall & Legan Lum- 
yer Co. 

Cc. H. Smoot, Allandale, W. Va.: C. H. 

If. E. Carroll, Hammond, La. 

W. M. Baugh, Houston, Tex.; Kirby Lumber Co. 

N. P. Ross, Houston, Tex. ; Kirby Lumber Co. 

M. Ney Wilson, Elkins, W. Va.; Wilson Lumber Co. 

lb. W. Richardson, Dover, N. C.; Goldsboro Lumber Co. 

J. A. Lacey, New York; James A. Lacey Lumber Co. 

kK. R. Randolph, Birmingham, Ala.; Hall-Randolph Manu 
facturing Co. 

J. R. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Hankey & Co. 

Jerome H. Sheip, Philadelphia, Pa.: Sheip & Vandergrift. 

John S. Helfrich, Baltimore, Md.; John 8S. Helfrich. 

G. Myron Allen, Middle Granville, N. Y. 

A. F. Sharpe. 

John F. Rumbarger, Philadelphia, Va. ; 
ber Co. 

W. J. Tinney, Sterret, Ala. 

l.. O. Smith, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

lee Gorrell, Sutton, W. Va. 


MINOR FEATURES OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


As was everywhere evident, the committee having 
charge of the entertainment for the Annual of 1907 
spared no pains in meeting the requirements of con- 
ventional entertainment and it introduced some fea- 
tures of its own. Among the novelties which the 
committee devised was the presentation to each dele- 
gate and to each lady of an envelope; that presented 
to the ladies contained the following: 


Ingham 


Smoot & Co. 


Rumbarger Lum 


One souvenir “Ifoo-Hoo Annual” pin. 

One souvenir silver shoe buttoner. 

One ticket for bathing suit from Adams’ bathhouse, Board- 
walk above Virginia avenue, Monday at 3 o’clock. m 

One ticket for admission to ladies’ musicale at Hotel 
Chalfonte, North Carolina avenue, Monday evening at 8:30 
o'clock. 


One ticket for special trolley excursion, starting from 
Virginia avenue and Boardwalk Tuesday afternoon at 3 
o'clock, 


One ticket for admission to steel pier, for minstrels, Tues 
day evening at Ss30. 

One ticket for ocean trip on steamer Mermaid, starting 
from the inlet at 3 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. 

The envelope for the male contingent contained all 
of the above, with the addition of a smoker ticket 
for admission to the smoker Monday evening and a 
numbered button, the latter for identification and 
corresponding to the Hoo-Hoo. number of. the wearer. 





The Hoo-Hoo Annual pin, or brooch, was perhaps 
the most artistic effort in this direction that ever has 
been made. It consisted of a round brooch of about 
the size of a quarter of a dollar, on which in enamel 
a Great Black Cat was presented rampant on a buoy 
in salt water, the tail bisecting the initials of the 
Hoo-Hoo yell, and the whole bearing the inscription 
‘*Hoo-Hvo Annual, Atlantic City, September 9, 1907.’’ 
The color design was in green, gold and white, the 
Hoo-Hoo colors. 
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‘*‘BLACK CAT’’ CEMENT. 


The retail lumbermen of the central western states 
will own and control a Portland cement manufacturing 
business which will be known as the Dealers’ Cement 
Manufacturing Company, to be located at Chanute, Kan., 
where the company owns 200 acres of valuable limestone 
and shale land, as well as 1,500 acres of gas lands in 
a reliable gas district. One of the company’s wells 
registers more than 5,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day 
and has a rock pressure of over 400 pounds—which is 
unprecedented in the Kansas natural gas field. 

Official reports show that the territory both north and 
west of Chanute is exceptionally well adapted to the 
cement business, having an excellent quality of lime- 
stone and shale, an abundance of gas, plenty of run- 
ning water and good transportation facilities; in fact, 
everything necessary successfully to carry on the cement 
manufacturing business. 

The use of Portland cement has become so wide- 
spread that an eminent authority has declared that the 
next great period in the world’s history will be known 
as the ‘‘Cement Age.’’ 

—_— eee oreo 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Sept. 7.—The car shortage has 
become so acute that it is practically an embargo, and 
many more mills have closed down during the last week. 
A few continue to run, but unless there is relief in a 
short time, the business will be as much at a standstill 
as last winter when the floods had destroyed the tracks. 
It seems preposterous to think that it is impossible for 
plants to secure enough cars to keep them running at 
this time of the year, but such is positively the case. 
Orders are quite satisfactory, and if delivery could be 
made, business would be offered in amounts sufficient to 
give all mills business for the season, but they are ac- 
tually afraid to take on more business. 

F. W. Byles, who is to represent the Montesano Lum- 
ber Company in southern California, will leave for Los 
Angeles within a short time. He was for some time 
secretary and manager of the plant, and now will devote 
his time to the marketing of the product. 

A erew of surveyors is now running a line from the 
vicinity of the terminus of the Tacoma & Eastern railway 
toward Willapa Harbor. It is believed to be the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
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The Best 
Made 


well-glazed, securely crated, 
first-class in every particu- 
lar, the largest stock in the 
Northwest, at right prices. 
Order from our nearest 
distributing house and se- 
cure prompt shipment. 


City Sash & Door Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 





MINOT, N. DAKOTA. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500,000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber 
owned by established, going 
lumber companies. 

Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bidg., 


CHICAGO. 


BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 

















We are in the market to buy and sell. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
Farson, Leach & Company, 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


























The American Credit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 









S. M. PHELAN, President. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Manmifacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 








AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 62 Broadway, Mutual Life Bidg., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 890 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 9.—Three thousand three hun- 
dyed white and negro longshoremen employed along the 
wharves of New Orleans struck last week because they 
could reach no agreement with the stevedores as to a wage 
scale, and today the commerce of the port is practically 
tied up. Exports of lumber are, of course, being seriously 
affected and many cars of all kinds of lumber intended 
for export are now on tracks waiting for their cargoes to 
be transferred aboard ship. In so far as the lumber ex- 
port business is concerned the situation is serious, and 
because of the strike much lumber intended for export 
that was heading for New Orleans is being diverted to 
other ports and shipped through there. No more ship- 
ments for export are being sent this way, but instead are 
being taken to other Gulf ports and transferred to ship- 
board there. The longshoremen will meet tonight, and it 
is believed some steps toward submitting the entire mat- 
ter to a committee on arbitration will be taken. 

In yellow pine a little better demand for sawn timber 
for export is evident, but this has had no material effect 
on the general situation. Prices have not changed in the 
last week and the only change in the market seems to 
be the constantly increasing wail for cars to market the 
output of the mills. 

Because of the fact that many cars they ship in here 
will require handling by the new Belt railroad, the lum- 
bermen are much interested in the present controversy 
between the New Orleans lines and the Belt railroad 
which has grown out of the question as to the proper 
recognition to be accorded the Belt line by the railroads. 
That these railroads will not approve the rules proposed 
by the Belt Commission to govern the interchange of 
traffic without some modifications being made has already 
been announced by the representatives of the New Orleans 
roads. It is further understood that at a recent meeting 
of the New Orleans agents it was decided to class the 
Belt road as an industrial road and deny any greater 
charge than the $2 rate originally proposed. Another 
important question now under consideration is the Belt 
road’s liability for damage to or loss of freight trans- 
ferred to it by the lines operating in here. This question 
has not been thoroughly thrashed out, but considerable 
importance attaches to the matter for the reason that the 
Belt Commission is a child of the city council and con- 
sequently exempt from many things for which a corpora- 
tion might be held. . 

One of the biggest propositions in the matter of de- 
veloping cypress lands in Louisiana that has been under- 
taken in some time is now contemplated by the Vacherie 
Cypress Company, of Vacherie, La., organized recently 
with capital of $600,000 to develop 200,000,000 feet of 
cypress timber which it.controls in the parishes of Ascen- 
sion, St. James and Lafourche. The timber rights to this 
property were acquired some time ago from the Miles 
Timber Company, and the new concern has just announced 
part of its plans. It is the intention of the Vacherie 
company to build a big saw mill and planing mill at 
Vacherie, with tram roads, commissary, log pond, pipe 
line and residences and cottages for the use of its em- 
ployees. The saw mill will be equipped with a 9-foot 
band saw and a 6-foot pony band, and will have a 
capacity of 65,000 to 70,000 feet a day. The planing mill 
will be equipped in the most modern style and so ar- 
ranged so as to handle any increased production of the 
saw mill, The company will immediately buy forty log- 
ging cars and two locomotives, besides one mile of cast- 
iron pipe for the construction of a feed pipe line from 
the Mississippi river to the log pond at the mill. The 
tram road will be standard gage. John Sherman Hoyt, 
1 Broadway, and W. H. Woodin and F. L. Slade, all of 
New York, are interested in the enterprise. W. H. Martz, 
with headquarters in the Hibernia Bank building here, is 
the general manager of the company. 

A sensational attempt to burglarize the residence of 
Charles MeDowell, manager of the Crescent Cypress Com- 
pany, in Nashville avenue, was made last Saturday night 
but was frustrated by the night watchman, who was 
ambushed in his chase after the burglar and nearly lost 
his life. 

It is believed to be probable that the matter of affiliat- 
ing with the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
will be one of the questions taken up at the next regular 
meeting of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Pensacola, Fla., September 14. E. M. 
Terry, secretary of the National association, was here 
recently talking the matter over with the local members 
of the Gulf Coast association, and at an informal con- 
ference of the lumbermen and Mr. Terry this and sev- 
eral other questions were discussed. No action was taken, 
however, but it is regarded as highly probable that the 
exporters of the Gulf coast will consider the question at 
their next session. Among the out of town lumbermen 
present at the conference were W. H. Russe, of Russe & 
Burgess, Memphis; G. A. Forbes, of Price & Heald, Mem- 
phis, and M. 8. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore. 

S. M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Company, Garyville, who has been on a visit to Buffalo 
and other eastern cities, returned to this territory for a 
stay of two or three days to see how things were going. 
He will go back to Buffalo and remain there several 
weeks longer. 

The presence at Natchez, Miss., of John P. Hollis, a 
representative of the United States department of agri- 
culture and commerce, is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion. Mr. Hollis is said to be there for the purpose of 
investigating the forests of Mississippi and north 
Louisiana. 

Edward Bach has recently established in the Hibernia 
Bank building the New Orleans Car Order Bureau. This 
bureau handles, traces, orders and places carloads of 


freight at New Orleans. He declares that his bureau will 
save shippers a great deal in demurrage and ear service. 

Advices from Mansfield, La., state that the yard stock 
of the Norris & Kidd mill at that place was destroyed by 
fire last Saturday night. The loss was $5,000, with no in- 
surance. The mill is eight miles south of Mansfield. 

The contract for the new Goodland Cypress Company’s 
new mill, to be known as the Vacherie Cypress Company, 
located at Vacherie, La., was awarded to the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; that for the skidders to 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, through its local 
representative, Woodward, Wight & Co., Limited. The 
boilers were manufactured at Erie, Pa. The lumber for 
the plant was supplied by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company, of Kentwood, La. The mill will be a double 

pany ’ 

band mill with daily capacity of 75,000 feet. It is ex- 
pected by the promoters of the plant that it will be 
operating by May 1. As soon as the mill will be in 
operation the company will build and install a large 
planer. The estimated cost of the plant is $300,000, The 
estimated timber holdings of the company are 200,000, 
000 feet. . 

W. H. Martz, general manager of the Goodland Cy- 
press Company, is on his vacation. He, with his family, 
will spend the next two weeks in New York and at his 
old home, Berwick, Pa. 

The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, of Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., has opened a branch office in suite 1018 
Hibernia Bank building, this city. Harry K. Ivens is 
installed as local manager of the company, whose 
product is well and favorably known among lumber 
manufacturers generally. 

S. E. Naylor, of the S. E. Naylor Company, of Gulf- 
port, was in this city during the last week. Mr. Nay- 
lor’s company was awarded a government contract for 
326,500 lineal feet of piling, to be delivered at Colon 
and Panama, delivery to begin October 1. This order 
will require two or three steamers. 

D. N. Henriques, of 8. E. Naylor & Co., has just re 
turned from an extended trip through Panama, Jamaica 
and Central American states. 

J. W. Correy, ship agent of Gulfport, is on his vaca- 
tion in Canada and points in northern New York. 

Among Gulfport visitors in the city during the last 
week was Lewis E. Andrews, of the J. W. Correy Com 
pany. . 

Ignacio A. de la Miyar, a prominent lumber buyer 
from Vera Cruz, Mexico, was a visitor among the lum- 
bermen of the city during the last week. 

Louis Hoffman, one of the representative men of 
Gulfport, was in the city on a flying visit during the last 
week. Mr. Hoffman is the power behind the throne of 
the Great Southern and says they look for a big attend- 
ance of the lumbermen at the meeting of the Mississippi 
association on Thursday, 

Exports of lumber from this port during the last wark 
were: 

Steamship Mezican, Liverpool—4,000 boat oars, 40 oak logs, 
268 sacks shuttle blocks. 7 

Steamship Californian, Antwerp and Belgium—5,.000 pleces 
walnut lumber, 3,000 pleces oak lumber, 120 ash logs, 24,000 
staves, 10,000 pieces hardwood lumber, 8,000 pieces gum lum 
ber: for Bremen—5,688 pleces handles, 6,000 pieces staves, 
10,000 pieces pine lumber, 8,000 pieces gum lumber, 5,000 
pieces oak lumber. - 

Steamship Dorado, New York—470,000 feet lumber. » 

Steamship Anselm, Port Cortez—-88 pleces lumber, 553 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 70 pieces creosoted lumber. 

Steamship Ormonde, Antwerp—16,600 pieces oak lumber, 
5,713 bundles oak lumber, 5,173 pieces pine lumber, 546 pieces 
cypress lumber, 2,175 bundles gum lumber, 5,393 pieces gum 
lumber. 

Steamship Yucatan, Liverpool—24,000 staves, 5,000 pleces 
gum lumber, 2,000 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—4,680 
bundles box shooks, 1,588 pieces cypress lumber, 2,030 pleces 
xine lumber, 358 creosoted poles, 1,305 pleces oak lumber, 618 
Candles pine lumber. } 

Steamship Massapequa, Porto Rico—3,000 cypress posts, 
5,767 pieces cypress lumber, 3,600 bundles box material, 2,314 
bundles lumber, 978 pieces lumber, 110 pleces piling, 363 
pieces pine lumber, 804 creosoted crossties. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—387 bundles box materials, 
96 Ateomnvarn Pind 256,250 feet lumber. 

Steamship Kingswell, Colon—15,385 pleces pine lumber. 

Steamship Greenbrier, Port Limon 2 bundles cypress lum 
ber, 729 pieces yellow pine lumber, 45 pieces timber, 78 pieces 
piling. 

Steamship Denaby, Glasgow—1,200 staves, 43 packages 
handles, 1,449 Canada butt staves, 56 ash logs, 2,926 onk 
boards, 2,927 pine boards, 550 cottonwood boards, 1,422 gum 
boards, 206 poplar boards. _ 

Steamship Karen, Bocas del Toro—40 pleces timber, 37 
pieces piling, 1,456 pieces yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Haakon Vii, Colon, Panama—244 pieces timber, 
40 pieces piling, 658 cypress ties. 

Steamship Candleshoe, Hamburg—1,071 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Soperga, Hamburg—1,467 pieces pine lumber, 
53 poplar logs, 2,119 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Albano, Hamburg—421 bundles oak lumber, 4,501 
pleces oak lumber. 

Steamship Lord Ormonde, Antwerp—4,253 pieces oak lum 
her, 2,623 bundles oak lumber, 2,232 pieces pine lumber, 1,106 
bundles gum lumber, 141 pleces gum lumber, 921 bundles cot 
tonwood lumber, 5,436 pleces cottonwood lumber, 6 poplar 
logs, 4,350 pieces walnut lumber. | ; . 

Receipts of lumber and logs via the two basins during 
the last week were as follows: 

New Basin Canal—838,000 feet of lumber, 690 logs, 51 
cribs of logs and 20,000 shingles. / 

Old Basin—310,000 feet of lumber, £0,000 shingles, 





CAR SHORTAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 9.—The slight change evi 
dent in the car situation during the last week has 
been for the worse and lumbermen of this section are 
now fully convinced that they are in for an even more 
serious car shortage than prevailed last year. The car 
shortage has set in earlier this year than before and 
men in close touch with the situation declare that they 
have no hopes of any improvement in a long time. 
Louisiana has a very large sugar crop to handle this 
season, recent conditions have improved the cotton 
crop and this too will be heavy, while the rice crop 
of the state is declared to be one of the best ever 
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grown. The answer is simply that the lumbermen, 
while these three crops.are being moved, can simply 
stand on the side lines and how! for cars. 

Already the railroads have begun taking the flats 
away from the lumber shippers and are crating large 
numbers of these for handling the sugar cane. All 
along the route of the Southern Pacific, where much 
of the state’s sugar cane is grown, the lumbermen are 
feeling the serious effects of the inroads being made 
in favor of the sugar crop and are complaining bitterly 
of the conditions that exist. From all points in the state 
the eypress manufacturers are sending in complaints 
about the car shortage and the information at the of- 
fice of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company is that the 
situation is developing into a very serious proposition. 
The cypress mills are still getting a good volume of or- 
ders and the mills are making good headway at filling 
these. They can do comparatively little, however, with 
the matter of transportation in its present condition 
and in many sections are turning to the water trans- 
portation saving angel. Here, too, they meet an ob- 
stacle in the shape of the water hyacinth. Not all 
lumbermen whose mills are on navigable waters, how- 
ever, are troubled with the water hyacinth and these 
in a measure have something in the shape of salvation to 
look to. ; 

The general opinion seems to be that the continua- 
tion of the present car situation will literally force the 
lumbermen to the water route and it is firmly be- 
lieved that rather than go through another such ex- 
perience as they had last year the lumbermen here 
will generally adopt water transportation as a matter 
of self protection. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 9.—The lumbermen of this 
section, wholesalers, manufacturers and all, are looking 
forward with much interest to the approaching meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Pine Association. Many im- 
portant matters will be discussed and an interesting 
program has been prepared. The committee on ar- 
rangements, consisting of President Wilder, Secretary 
Walker and George R. Burton, has left no stone 
unturned in the endeavor to make the occasion a 
thorough success. In addition to routine business the 
following will constitute part of the program at the 
business sessions: 

An address showing the relations between railroads 
and lumbermen will be delivered by Judge Neville, 
chief counsel for the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. 
T. L. O’Donnell, first vice president of the association, 
and at the head of the Ship Island Lumber Company, 
of Sanford, will read a paper on ‘‘The Comparative 
Price of Yellow Pine Lumber and Other Commodities.’’ 
A paper on scientific forestry will be read by George 
L. Clothier, head of the forestry department of the 
Mississippi Agricultural & Mechanical College, of 
Starkville. Mr. Clothier has chosen as his subject, 
‘*How Shall We Perpetuate the Pine Manufacturing 
Industry in Mississippi?’’ Brief talks will follow the 
reading of the papers. There will be two sessions, 
contrary to the rule of the association. Heretofore 
there has been only one session, but it was found that 
the business could not all be transacted within the 
time limit. 

A day or two ago many Hoo-Hoo left for Atlantic 
City to attend the annual convention of the concate- 
nated order. Although the crowd was not as large 
as was expected at first this section was well repre- 
sented. 

The market remains about the same, with possibly 
a slight improvement. Prices are low and the cost 
of manufacture and stumpage high, but millmen are 
persevering and hopeful. They look for a brisk im- 
provement soon and are making plans accordingly. 

It has been pointed out, time and again, that the 
price of labor has advanced out of all proportion to 
various items and that, as the men enjoyed the pros- 
perity, they should now share the adversity. Some 
mills in the state have cut wages 25 cents a day, but 
many in these sections which are sparsely populated 
and contain many large mills are afraid to make a 
reduction for fear of being unable to keep men enough 
to run the mill. This is a question which should com- 
mand the attention of all lumber manufacturers at 
once, Because many plants are closed down there is 
a better supply of labor than for some time. How- 
ever, when prices resume their normal state (as they 
will before long), and when farmers and cotton gins 
and mills are busy, laborers will be as scarce as ever. 

James Hand, of Purvis, one of the prominent manu- 
facturers of this section, was in the city recently for 
a short time. 

The head offices of the Interior Lumber Company, 
formerly at St. Louis, Mo., have been removed to this 
city with the vice president of that corporation, J. C. 
Cooley, in charge. Mr. Cooley had made several visits 
to Hattiesburg prior to his permanent removal and 
was pretty familiar with the field. In the near future 
the offices will be located in the Ross building, one of 
the ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ now under construction. 

It is now learned that the large timber holdings in 
Mississippi of the International Harvester Company, 
of Chicago, amounting to 23,627 acres of timber land 
and about 800 acres of timber rights, have been sold 
to William C. Lane, of New York. The Wisconsin 
Lumber Company is also involved’ in the transaction, 
which is one of the largest recently recorded. These 
lands lie in Perry, Pearl River, Hancock and Harrison 
counties, 

Along the southern coast of Mississippi extend many 
narrow islands, separating the gulf from what is 
known as Mississippi sound. One of the principal 
strips lying out to sea is Cat island. There is con- 


siderable timber growing on it and this will be cut 
at once by portable mills which are to be installed 
without delay. Heretofore the island was used only 
as grazing land. The timber rights on the island were 
sold for $25,000 to Capt. J. T. Jones, president of the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad. Some years ago the island 
was purchased from the government by Maj. B. M. 
Harrod, at one time a member of the Panama canal 
commission. These rights are extremely valuable, 
since the timber is of good quality and there will be 
no rail haul, the product of the mills being rafted to 
vessels lying near by. 

A few days ago a saw mill operated near here by 
the Poole Lumber Company was destroyed by fire. 
The boilers, yard stock and various other items were 
saved. The extent of the damage is not known. 

Frank E. Park, of the Mason Lumber Company, 
Gandsi, passed through the city Sunday on his return 
from a business trip to Alabama. 

Among the lumbermen in the city last week were 
T. L. O’Donnell, of Sanford; J .F. Wilder, Epps; F. E. 
Park, Gandsi, and W. C. Wood, Collins. 

Mills report that the car shortage is here. They 
have great difficulty in procuring empties and see no 
chance whatever for conditions to remain even as 
good as they are. A severe dearth of rolling stock is 
expected soon. 





SHIPMENTS FROM A SOUTHERN PORT. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Sept. 6.—Exports from this district 
for the last week have been: 


Bark Charles G. Rice, San Juan, Porto Rico, 439,000 feet 
lumber, value $6,822; by S. E. Naylor Lompeny. 

Steamship Livingston, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 563,000 feet 
lumber, value $8,083; by West Indian Lumber Company. 

Schooner Olga, Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, 366,000 feet lum- 
ber, value $7,000; by Sproul & Stuard. 

Schooner Laguna, Cardenas, Cuba, 280,000 feet lumber, 
value $3,685; by John H. Gary Company. 

Bark Ymer, Rostario, Argentina, 303,000 feet lumber, 
value $6,055 ; 225,000 feet joists and scantling, value $4,494; 
by H. Weston Lumber Company. 

VESSELS IN PORT. 

Steamships Santona, Plympton, Hermia, Marion. 

Ship Kings County. 

Barks Valborg, Sandoi. 

Schooner Boniform, 





SOUTH ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., Sept. 10.—The backbone of the severe 
hot weather has been broaen with some nice showers the 
last week and manufacturers are making extra efforts to 
increase their output for the balance of the year. How- 
ever, labor is scarce and some of the small mills are being 
delayed on this account. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company will soon be ready to 
move its woods camp farther south on the Rock Island, 
where it has a fine body of timber in the southern part 
of Bradley county. When it starts operations at the 
new camp it will be hauling its logs more than forty 
miles from its plant here at Warren. The large manu- 
facturers of pine in Arkansas are daily finding it neces- 
sary to increase the distance from tree to place of manu- 
facture, which of course increases cost of production, 
and yet there are some people who argue there has been 
no material increase along this line. 

A steady and healthy demand for lumber from War- 
ren manufacturers has been noticed the last week, which 
indicates that the market price will gradually go up from 
now on. The large mills have more orders on hand than 
they would care to have during a car shortage and a 
more independent feeling can be noticed. There has been 
no radical cutting of prices during the dull weeks just 
past, but the mills here would have been in better shape 
with their retail friends had prices not been cut by 
other large manufacturers out of the state who were 
anxious to move their product at any price. 

It looks very much as though the retail lumberman 
who has delayed placing his fall orders awaiting lower 
prices will now be compelled to wait for his lumber. 
News from all sections indicates that not to exceed 50 
percent of the requirements in empty cars are being 
obtained. It is safe to say Warren mills could have 
increased their shipments 75 percent the last ten days if 
the railroads had been able to honor requisitions for 
empty cars. There are no empties in sight and railroad 
officials are making no promises. 

The Southern Lumber Company is manufacturing into 
lumber a fine lot of its logs cut off the Rock Island 
town site of Vick, Ark. It has about thirty days’ log- 
ging at this town site when it will resume operations at 
its old camp. It is hauling these logs over its logging 
road and the Rock Island railway, or a distance of more 
than thirty-six miles from its mill. 

The new Bradley Lumber Company saw mill is ex- 
pected to start up about November 1. Mr. Forcythe is 
making every effort to have everything in good running 
shape by this time. 





CLEARANCES FROM A SOUTHERN PORT. 


NorFrotkK, VA., Sept. 10.—Clearances of lumber ete. 

from Norfolk for week ended today: 
NORFOLK. 

Steamship Niedervaler, for ag 1,400 pieces North 
Carolina pine lumber, 26,000 feet, $672; 15,746 pieces oak 
lumber, 99,000 feet, $3,975. 

Steamship Burrusfield, for Glasgow, 8 cars spruce lumber, 
9,975 cubic feet, $3,600; 39 cars oak lumber, 54,000 cubic 
feet, $6,650; 9 cars poplar lumber, 11,400 cubic feet, $5,400. 





Involuntary Bankruptcy. 


CINCINNATI, OnIOo, Sept. 10.—A petition was filed in the 
federal court at Covington, Ky., on Friday, September 6. 
by the Phoenix National bank, an Ohio institution, and 
others, against the Boice & Grogan Lumber Company, of 
Lexington, Ky., in which the plaintiffs seek to have the 
lumber company adjudged bankrupts. It is alleged that 
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of Chicago. 
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TIMBER 
LOANS 


E are the only finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to 


H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 








the company owes debts of $250,000, while the assets are 
only $150,000. : 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
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By 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S.W. Corner pate 
at 54th St., Near 50t 
Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 







i 


Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up, Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. lutely correct. 


\end for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Sept. 9.—Unusual quiet marked the 
- last week in the lumber market. Inquiries were decidedly 
fewer than for several weeks, and the trade generally are 
not nearly so cheerful over the outlook as a result. One 
broker said yesterday that he had been advising his 
mill friends to hold off in anticipation of an improve- 
ment; that he was convinced some weeks ago that the 
improvement was near at hand because at that time he 
had more orders on file than for several months. Sud- 
denly, however, a cessation in the inquiries came and it 
now looks as though chances for improvement in the fall 
are rather slim. 

H. M. Graham, of the Stewart Lumber Company, of 
Brinson, Ga., who was here a few days ago, stated that 
he did not expect any improvement in the lumber market 
until after the next presidential election. Mr. Graham 
reported business in Brinson quiet. The Stewart Lum- 
ber Company was among those who shut down at the 
call of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association some 
months ago. 

The Norwegian steamship Caprivi sailed yesterday for 
South America via Brunswick with a large cargo of 
cypress cross ties which was furnished by Baxter & Co. 

The British ship Avon is expected to arrive soon con- 
signed to Granger & Lewis. It will take approximately 
1,140,000 feet of yellow pine lumber for River Plate ter- 
ritory. 

Exports from Savannah during the last week’s report 
were: ; 

Steamship Atlanta, New York, 321,126 feet. 

Steamship Augusta, Boston, 120,255 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 96,802 feet. 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 99,806 feet. 

Steamship Hilltarn (British), Hamburg, 54,050 feet. 

Steamship Lexington, Baltimore, 187,816 feet. 

Steamship Memphis, New York, 107,490 feet. 

Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia, 98,436 feet. 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 105,606 feet. 


Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston, 68,129 feet. 
Steamship Columbus, New York, 175,013 feet. 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 7—The Turpentine Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its next annual meeting in 
this city early in November. Formerly meetings have 
been held in September and the change is made because 
it is quite warm here in September, and many of the 
leading spirits are absent on vacations. By November 
the old season is well out of the way and the new one 
not yet begun. 

The coming meeting will be the most important held 
for years and will be largely attended. Nearly every 
turpentine man is also a lumberman, for both get their 
earnings out of yellow pine, and the interests of both 
are best conserved by codperation. One great question 
before them is how to prolong the life of the pine and 
at the same time get all the gum possible out of it. The 
old fashioned way of ‘‘boxing’’ is brutal ir its quick 
destruction of both the tree and the industry. There is 
an improved method of tapping the tree by small piere- 
ing and so getting modicum of rosin without materially 
injuring it. Under the former method the tree lives no 
more than five years, under the latter it may live until 
it dies of old age. 

Lumber is moving away from here more promptly 
than usual, and the docks are in good shape for more 
business, but orders are slow. Prices are low, tonnage 
is plentiful and rates about the same as sixty days ago 
when they were advanced. Foreign business is very 
quiet. ; 

J. Lee Ensiga & Co. have just cleared the steamship 
Montauk from Fernandina to Montreal with nearly 
3,000,600 feet of lumber. 

A retail lumberman who also runs a saw mill said 
this morning that he found it cheaper to buy lumber 
than to make it, so he has closed his mill and is buying 
all the lumber he needs to fill orders. 

The dry kiln man reports that he has all the business 
he ean attend to, but it is all old business, booked three 
to six months ago. 

The award of 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the I[sth- 
mian canal will probably go to D. L. Gillespie & Co., 
of Pittsburg, as they were the lowest bidders, although 
their bid contained items of douglas fir. R. R. Sizer & 
Co., with offices in this city, but whose main office is 
in New York, made a bid for all yellow pine, which was 
about $10,000 above Gillespie’s. 

Several mills are opening up again, now that the thirty 
days have expired during which they agreed to shut 
down. 

The large cypress tank manufactory of Palatka, burned 
this spring, has been rebuilt and is now one of the 
largest and best equipped plants of its kind in the south, 

George Henry & Co. and J. R. Page & Co. are the 
newest lumber firms to open for business in this city. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Norro.k, VA., Sept. 7—Thomas P. Caldwell, Alabama 
representative of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
of this city, was in Norfolk this week on business. 





Lumber Company, has’ returned from a week in New 
York and Connecticut. 

R. L. Parkinson, salesman from the Philadelphia oflige 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, was in Norfolk 
this week taking in the Jamestown exposition on the 
way home to Clayton, N. C., where he will spend his 
vacation. : 

R. 8. Cohn, after a month’s absence from the city, 
spent at Warm Sulphur Springs, Va., is again in’ his 





George W. Roper, president of the John 1. Roper, 


office as secretary and treasurer of the Roanoke Railroad 
& Lumber Company. The Roanoke company’s plant, 
damaged by fire several weeks ago, has been repaired 
and is again in operation. 

The employees of the John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany, headed by Walter Colton, the genial sales man- 
ager, will be given:an outing tomorrow in the launch of 
C. W. Mitchell, superintendent of mill No. 2 at Gilmer- 
ton, Va., to Lake Drummond, the famous ‘‘lake of the 
dismal swamp. ’’ 

F. 8. Gannon, vice president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company and president of the Norfolk & 
Southern railroad, after a few days in this city has 
returned to New York, where his headquarters are 
located. 

The Boyle Manufacturing Company, of Jamesville, 
N. C., which was recently reported as incorporated with a 
capital of $30,000, will build a mill and install machinery 
at a cost of $8,000. The output of the mill will be 
25,000 feet of lumber daily and 15,000 shingles. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 12.—Norman James, of the 
N. W. James Lumber Company, of this city, and of 
the Pigeon River Lumber Company of North Carolina, 
has gone on a hunting trip to Wyoming. He expects to 
be away about five weeks. As companion Mr. James has 
a Baltimore attorney and warm personal friend and the 
two hope to bring down some big game. 

The branch road from the main line of the Southern 
railway to the saw mill being erected at Marion, 8. C., 
by the Chattanooga Lumber Company, in which several 
Baltimoreans are interested, has been completed and will 
enable the company to go ahead rapidly with work on 
the mill and machinery. The latter has been ordered 
sent down, and about two months will be required to 
set it up, so that, if no further delay oceurs, active 
operations will begin about the middle of November. 
David T. Price, of the company, who spent two weeks 
at Marion looking after various details of the erection 
of the plant, has returned and reports that an additional 
1,800 acres of timber land has been bought by the com- 
pany, making a total of 10,000 acres to draw upon for 
logs. The mill will be modern in every particular. It 
would have been running now if the Southern railway 
had located the branch road in time. The branch is 
over half a mile long and connects directly with the 
main line, 

The inauguration of a new line of steamers between 
Baltimore and New Orleans by the Southern Pacific 
promises to build up an excellent trade in red cypress. 
Following the arrival at New Orleans of the first vessel 
of the line, the Del Monte, with a full cargo, the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company has sent inquiries to firms 
here asking if it can ship lumber by the new line and 
quoting f. o. b. prices at Baltimore. The company is 
also trying to arrange a cargo shipment by sailing vessel, 
and there is fair prospect that some of these overtures 
will result in permanent connections. The local rep 
resentative of the company is Robert C. Irwin, who makes 
his headquarters at the new Harvard house. 

According to advices received from E, M. Terry, see- 
retary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
he is calling on many exporters of lumber in his tour, 
which includes the southern states, and has aroused a 
strong sentiment in favor of the organization. Already 
he has secured several additions to membership, the 
names enrolled including some of the foremost firms in 
the trade, and he expresses himself as confident that 
the list can be considerably lengthened. Mr. Terry 
writes also that he found a widespread belief that the 
Mobile and New Orleans lumber associations, which are 
local bodies operating in their respective districts, can 
be induced to join forees with the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. It is being perceived that the 
association has done much toward regulating the export 
business and remedying abuses. 

This national organization, which includes the fore- 
most firms in the export trade, has secured through bills 
of lading, which are given to the members on presenta- 
tion of certificate bearing a serial number and attesting 
the membership of the shipper. In addition the nego- 
tiations to discontinue the socalled Liverpool system of 
measurement seem about to terminate favorably to the 
exporters. This would eliminate a source of frequent 
disputes and would redound materially to the advantage 
of the exporters. The association obtained in the Fed- 
eral court here a decision of sweeping importance on 
the responsibility of transportation lines for the quan- 
tities and conditions called for by bills of lading, and in 
other ways it has been most effective in abating evils 
complained of by shippers. Exporters here say that the 
association is worth many times the amount of dues 
and they are most enthusiastic in its support. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week was 
A. C. Bonham, of Chilhowie, Va., a well known manu- 
facturer of hardwoods, who came to place stocks and 
says that the hardwood situation is in good shape, apart 
from car shortage. 

George W. Eisenhauer, of the Kisenhauer-MacLea 
Company, hardwood dealer on Central avenue, was in 
New York last Monday. 











Direct advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN state 
that the Egyptian state railways are in the market for 
200,000 pine ties. Offers may be made up to November 
1 at 12 m. addressed to ‘‘M. le Direkteur General des 
Chemins de Fer de 1’Etat,’’ Cairo, Egypt, indorsed 
‘¢Offre pour fourniture de traverses en bois de sapin.’’ 
Kach offer must be accompanied by security amounting 
to £200 (Egyptian). Specifications may be had of the 
stores superintendent at Cairo (Boulan) or Alexandria 
(Gabbary) at a nominal sum. 
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ALABAMA. 


© MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 9.—The first nine days of the new 
season have brought very little in the way of improve- 
ment to the lumber and timber markets generally, though 
there has been noted a slight improvement in the South 
American business. It is too early yet for the influence 
of a new season to make itself felt, and conditions pre- 
vailing during these first nine days are but a reflex of 
those prevailing throughout the closing days of the old 
season. 

Prices of sawn timber at this and other Gulf ports are 
well maintained. Stocks are only moderate and by no 
means excessive at any point. The output continues 
small, some of the larger mills being still closed down, 
while others are confining their cut to grades other than 
sawn timber. Advices coming from England and the 
continent show no change in conditions across the water, 
telling of limited demand and weaker prices, although 
superior timber of 30-foot average and better is still in 
good request. Small and inferior stock is a drug on the 
market and forms a large proportion of the surplus 
existing at Liverpool and other ports. It is felt on this 
side that a considerable time must elapse before the 
British market can recover from its present congested 
condition, and it is not easy to predict the period of 
such recovery. It is believed that if exports remain 
light and consignments of inferior wood are withheld 
the end desired will be hastened. 

The demand from abroad for kiln dried saps is bet- 
ter than for several months and very little stock is of- 
fered, a search for a moderate quantity last week for 
quick shipment from Mobile being unsuccessful. Prime 
lumber is in very moderate demand with unchanged 
prices. But little stock of this grade is being produced. 

The South American trade is looking up again, so far 
as inquiries from buyers are concerned. Some contracts 
have resulted, the prevailing low prices for these sched- 
ules forming an incentive to business. While no marked 
activity can be looked for for some time it is probable 
that gradual improvement will be noted from month to 
month as the new season progresses. Exports to the 
River Plate for all Gulf ports for the two months just 
ended aggregate 863,890 feet, whieh is well under the 
average and some decrease in the heavy stocks reported 
will probably result. 

During the last week of the old season nearly 3,000,- 
000 feet were shipped to the West Indies, but the new 
season opens with greatly reduced exports, there being 
but 987,396 feet exported to the West Indies during the 
first week. The Cuban trade is about 20 percent or more 
below normal, the advanced freights influencing this 
business also. Jamaica is fast becoming a factor of 
some importance in the lumber trade of the Gulf, 

The interior market remains very dull and unsatis- 
factory, but there is no evidence of any further depres- 
sion in price. Sales are fairly frequent and stocks 
are not excessive at the mills, while hopefulness of im- 
provement with the opening of the autumn trade is 
generally prevalent. Reports from the east and coast- 
wise points, where very tight money markets have added 
to the difficulties existing in the lumber trade, are very 
discouraging. The ear supply is beginning to tighten 
up and the time is fast approaching when this conges- 
tion will become acute. There is every indication that 
the interruption to business will be as ‘severe as last 
year. 

“As is usual at this season of the year shipments of 
hardwoods from the Gulf are comparatively small in 
volume. Oak is going forward in fair quantity, but the 
demand is equal to the supply, and prices are fairly well 
maintained. Poplar is scarce and the supply falls short 
of the demand. Various substitutes for this wood are 
sought, among them cottonwood, tupelo and red gum. 
The last mentioned wood is certainly growing in favor, 
especially in the English market. But few logs have 
been shipped of late. Walnut, ash and hickory find a 
satisfactory market, but ash has been overdone. The ex- 
ports of staves from the Gulf for the last two weeks 
have been unusually large, mostly for the Mediterranean 
vorts. 

: Two eargoes have been exported foreign during the 
first week of the new season, which represent the bulk of 
the week’s exports. 

Exports for the week ended September 6 were: 

— oner Hen Crosby, 373.081 su- 
A eg A ot a43 : Norwe an _ Ri Ole 
Bult, 156,133 supertictal feet lumber, $3,562. 

Cardenas—British schooner Georgiana Roop, 430,224 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $4,653.36: Norwegian steamship Ole 
Bull, 27,958 feet creosoted lumber, $942. 

Barry, England—British steamship nbey Allison, 902,- 
076 superficial feet sawn, $19,970; 24,928 superficial feet 
lumber, $4,373. . 

Bayonne, France—608,112 superficial feet sawn, $13,683 ; 
181,348 superficial feet lumber, $5,440. 

Hull, England—British steamship Zanzibar, 1,176,660 
superfictal eet sawn, $23,000; 490,000 superficial feet 
deals, $9,800. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Monrcomery, ALA., Sept. 8.—In this condition of the 
market it is not much use to talk of prices or demand. 
It is enough to say that both are good for higher grades 
and bad for the lower lines, though there is enough 
business to keep the trade anxious as to the next step. 
The worst feature in this section is the car shortage, 
which is expected to grow worse. The campaign of the 
LUMBERMAN to wake up the trade and get the ealers to 
stock up, is having its effect in making many friends 
for the paper, and at the same time inquiries more 
othe ik d that there is too much anti 

The idea is gaining ground tha - 
railroad feeling and not enough commendation for the 


service which the traffic lines do give. Brooks Flowers, 
of the Flowers Lumber Company, said today: 

I want to say that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, to my certain knowledge, is taking better care of 
its mill trade than many of the others. I believe they are 
doing all they can to get cars to the mills and get them 
away, and I want to commend them for it. I know that 
it is a hard matter to get cars enough for the business or 
any part of it, and I think the road which shows an appre- 
ciation of that fact should be approved by the trade. It 
looks like a serious shortage of equipment everywhere this 
fall, with the south hurt worst because of the cotton 
shipments. It behooves every man to do everything he can 
to help the railroads. 

The sentiments expressed by Mr. Flowers are those of 
many millmen in the state, and a resolution is being dis- 
cussed which shall express confidence that the railroads 
are doing the best they can and which shall offer them 
all possible help. It is thought by many millmen that 
the attack on the railroads has been too severe and will 
hurt the shippers in the end as badly as the roads. At 
the meetings of Alabama men recently the subject has 
been discussed, and many favor expressing sympathy for 
the roads in the present crisis. 

The opinion of E. M. Lovelace, of Brewton, that 
lumber is about as high as it will ever go, is attracting 
much attention among the lumbermen of the state. He 
says: 

Throughout the timber lands of the south lumber com- 
panies are flourishing, and the men engaged in the business 
are making money, but I believe the business has reached 
the heyday of its power. ie ee | the price of lumber 
today is as high as it will go; I might say that the price 
of lumber Is too bigh, and just what has forced it up is a 
question I have never been able to answer, nor have I found 
a lumberman who was able to give me a satisfactory reason. 
pry | it is not due to scarcity of the product, yet we 
are getting four times as much for our output as immedi- 
ately after the Spanish-American war. And yet with this 
increase in the value of lumber the cost of the manufac- 
tured goods has not advanced er ein ew eo My company 
owns several large tracts of timber land and we are turning 
out about 100,000 feet of lumber every day, chiefly yellow 
pine. Probably half of our product is exported and the rest 
goes into the interior, to the furniture manufacturing cen- 
ters. Not many years ago vast areas of timber land in the 
south could have been purchased anywhere from $1.50 to 
$2.50 an acre. These same lands and others of similar 
grade are today worth around $40 an acre. Some day these 
lands will be utilized for crops, but now they are chiefly 
valuable for the timber. So great is the demand, both in 
our own and foreign markets, for the southern yellow pine 
that it is difficult for the mills to keep up with their orders. 

In view of the statement that it is difficult to keep up 
with orders, the millmen as a whole will wonder where 
Mr. Lovelace got them. 


“GEORGIA. 


BPD D IIL 
FROM THE GEURGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 9.—Judge Baxter, of Nashville, 
Tenn., arrived in Atlanta Monday afternoon, also a 
number of prominent lawyers representing the railroads 
which were defendants in the litigation instituted in 
the United States circuit court for the southern district 
of Georgia by H. H. Tift et al., in which case the 
United States Supreme Court rendered a decision that 
the 2-cent advance in rates established in 1903 was un- 
just, and that shippers were entitled to recover the 
excess rate paid to the railroads. The visitors came 
here to confer with W. A. Wimbish, senior member of 
the firm of Wimbish, Watkins & Ellis to see if some 
plan could not be agreed on to simplify settlement of 
the claims of these shippers. 

As published in the last issue of the AMEerIcAN Lum- 
BERMAN, Judge Speer passed an order allowing all ship- 
pers from this territory, whether members of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association or not, to file their 
interventions with J. N. Talley, of Macon, special mas- 
ter in the Tift case. 

The attorneys for the railroads, headed by Judge 
Baxter, declined to give out any statement Monday 
afternoon, saying that they would confer with Mr. Wim- 
bish to see whether some general plan could not be 
arranged between the shippers and the roads as to the 
manner of proving and adjusting the claims. Wimbish, 
Watkins & Ellis represent more than $1,500,000 of the 
$2,500,000 of claims filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

E. C. Bridges, of Quitman, with other Georgians at- 
tended the lumbermen’s conference last week in Phila- 
delphia, and succeeded in convincing the easterners that 
no changes should be made in the classification and 
inspection of yellow pine lumber. He expressed the 
opinion of southern lumbermen when he declared at 
that meeting that turpentine operators are destroying 
the pine forests, and that the supply will be exhausted 
in ten years unless some means are devised to lessen 
the evil. 

For years the manufacturers have watched with grow- 
ing alarm the inroads which the turpentine distillers 
have made on the pine forests of the south. At, first 
only mature trees were boxed and bled for resin, but 
it has become the custom to box trees almost in the 
sapling class, and these invariably die. Unless some 
means for protecting the pines against the turpentine 
distiller is devised a few years will see the pine lumber 
supply of the country completely exhausted. 

A new railroad is being projected through a rich tim- 
ber section of Georgia, which gives promise of further 
development of the lumber interest in that section. The 
new road, chartered under the name of the Bainbridge 
& Northeastern, will be seventy miles in length,. and 
will extend from Bainbridge, Decatur county, in a 
southerly direction to a point on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and northeasterly to either Meigs in Thomas county or 
Pelham in Mitchell county. The road will pass through 
Bainbridge, Swindel, Meigs or Pelham, and will traverse 
the rich timber tracts in Decatur, Grady, Mitehell and 
Thomas counties. It is capitalized at $200,000, and 
the incorporators are Byron B. Bower, jr., Ben Russell 
and others. é 











TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. ] 














Redwood 
Timber 
Land 


We have some exceptionally 
fine propositions for sale at 
the present time located in 


Humboldt and Mendocino 


Counties, California. 
Particulars Upon Request. 


Ferrier-Brock Co. 


18 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 








British Columbia 


FIR 


SPRUCE HEMLOCK 


CEDAR 
Coast Timber is the best that grows, 








We sell standing Timber by the acre 
not by the thousand feet. Send for 
our list. 


HOPE, GRAVELEY & CO. LTD, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 














I Have For Sale— 


9,000 acres of high grade Fir and 
Spruce timber in Clatsop County, 
Oregon, at $1.00 per thousand 
feet stumpage. 


Write for details, maps, etc. 


JOHN H. HAAK 


702 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BELTING 
” TRADE MARK 
--» OUR... 


DUXBAK 


is an absolutely waterproof leather belting. 

We know that the statement is one that you 
will characterize as ** important éf true.” 

There is no question that there has been a long 
felt want for a waterproof belting. 

It is for this reason that we make this offer to 
any responsible party. 

Have us send the DUXBAK-—any length, any 
width—at our expense, to your plant. There sub- 
ject it to any reasonable test you care to nave 
made. — . 

Convince yourself that it is actually waterproof 
before you pay for it. 

If it fails to meet your needs in any respect, 
send it back at our expense. 

We make the same offer on our DUXBAK 
STEAM-PROOF BELTING. 





Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 

New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third A 
Chicago: 84-88-88 Franklin St. Denver: 1032 Wasee Street” 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. Hamburg: Germany, 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande 1. 
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B. H. WHITNEY, 


LUMBER BROKER 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Offers you his services to buy or sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in transit. 





HOME PHONE 726. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG, 
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C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 


Veneers and Panels 








66 Broad Street NEW YORK 


HARDWOODS ‘sooritxn’rne. 
Maactactoresot MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. General Office and Yards, 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
. M. Riel, Secretary. ICAGO 































Chicago Car Lumber Co- 


502 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 





Write Us for Stock Lists and Prices on 


POPLAR LUMBER 























Conditions in the lumber market here are regarded as 
less satisfactory. Throughout the summer lumbermen 
have steadfastly believed that early fall would bring a 
pronounced change for the better, but their hopes have 
not been realized. Heavy timbers and ear sills have 
shown the effect of the slump in prices, and dressed 
stocks are barely holding their own, with no increased 
demand. These facts, combined with the depression 
which comes with a presidential election year, leave the 
fall prospect much duller than was hoped. 

Martin F. Amorous, president of the Union-Pinopolis 
Lumber Company, accompanied by John MeDougald, 
salesman for John A. Roeblings’ Sons, left Atlanta last 
Saturday for Atlantie City to attend the annual con- 
catenation of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Amorous bears an official 
invitation from the Atlanta chamber of commerce, the 
mayor and city council, Gov. Hoke Smith and others to 
the Hoo-Hoo to hold their 1908 convention in the Gate 
City. 





ON THE BANK OF THE SAVANNAH. 

Augusta, GA., Sept. 7.—According to a tabulated state- 
ment made up from the different lumber companies oper- 
ating here, this city leads all the south in the production 
of doors, sash and blinds. For the last year the monthly 
average of manufactured products of this class has been 
over $125,000. The product of the Augusta mills for 
this class of work is always considered first class by 
dealers and contractors and as a consequence the material 
is in great demand. Every local manufacturer takes an 
especial pride in the output of the mills and nothing but 
the most excellent rough stuff is used. The particular 
pine needed for high grade doors, sash and blinds, that 
will not shrink and warp, is found in large quantities 
around Augusta and skilled workmen, educated in the 
art of fashioning them, have been born and raised ih 
this city. 

All the local lumber interests are preparing for one of 
the greatest seasons in their history this fall and they 
expect to share fully in the unsurpassed prosperity reign- 
ing in all lines in the territory around Augusta. The in- 
crease in building in the neighboring districts will call 
for an immense amount of material. 

But a serious problem confronts the lumbermen of this 
section. The biggest cotton season in the history of the 
city is on hand and a tieup of traffic is sure to result, 
and it will affect the lumber business. The monetary sit- 
uation is such that nothing short of cotton can influence 
gold to come southward and consequently ironclad rules 
to rush cotton will prevail in every instance. Lumber 
dealers will have to await their turn, no matter what in- 
convenience may be occasioned by such conditions. Al- 
ready there -is a scarcity of cars and railroads are not 
able to supply cars asked for at present. Just how far 
this will go into the future can not be foreseen. The 
Savannah river is now so low the river steamers, four in 
number, plying between here and Savannah, can not make 
the trip, and the hundreds of tons of traffic heretofore 
handled by them will be carried by rail until the river 
rises. A drouth of several weeks’ duration has made the 
water very low and consequently everything is tied up. 
The steamers are of especial benefit in handling cotton 
and cotton products here and they do much to relieve the 
situation in traffic circles. 

Labor trouble threatens to add to the already complex 
situation and it may eventually overshadow all other diffi- 
culties. The cotton picking season is a factor in this 
respect and the big cotton compresses also employ thou- 
sands of negroes in loading and unloading cars. New 
arrangements for rapid work will take more of them than 
usual this year. This shortens the supply of labor fof 
lumbermen. 

There would be but little lost if a temporary lull in 
business should come. Lumber dealers say that prices 
on the class of lumber sent out from Augusta are not 
commensurate with its value and especially in view of 
the fact that everything else is selling so high. They 
claim that there should be a material advance in lumber 
within a very short time. 

Building operations in Augusta are not as large as 
they should be. Persons who are disposed to build state 
that they can not secure contractors to do the work any- 
thing near to promptly and consequently there is no 
chance for getting buildings erected. Contractors state 
that they are engaged so far ahead and find such diffi- 
culty in getting labor that they are afraid to enter into 
contracts. 


MACHINERY READY TO SHIP WHEN PROMISED. 

‘*Don’t ship our machinery yet; we are not ready for 
it; everyone behind with their work.’’ 

This is the substance of more than one telegram to 
the Marine Iron Works of Chicago that recently came 
to notice and brought out the following reply: 

‘Yes, we stick to our old text of ‘lose an order rather 
than promise what we cannot perform’ and no doubt we 
lose some business on that account, but I fail to see any 
sense or dollars in contracting for more than one can 
do. Buyers themselves are in part responsible for a 
practice that is becoming prevalent through insisting on 
a shipping date for special machinery from three to four 
weeks earlier than they need it, calculating that the 
builder will be that much behind his promise. As a con- 
sequence many who make those promises are aware of 
the buyers’ ‘expectations’ and go him about four weeks 
better. We are up against just such a proposition right 
now where a concern who is making a special tool for 
us promised delivery in ninety days and we believed 
them, but that was five months ago and the tool not yet 
in sight. It takes long enough to build marine machin- 
ery without our adding or subtracting a single week, 
for it is all special work, built only to order, and the ex- 
perienced buyer is careful to anticipate his needs and 
allow ample time and thus be able to depend on a prom- 
ise that is bona fide.’’ 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Sept. 11.—It is shingle receipts. by 
lake that are doing all that is done to redeem that trade, 
for the amouht of lumber that has arrived by that route 
for the week was only 2,787,000 feet, while there were 
11,090,000 shingles. At this rate shingle receipts will 
soon equal the amount last season. - 

Though some of the yards that are largely dependent 
on lake receipts are now well filled and will receive but 
little more this season, the average amount likely to be 
carried through will hardly be up to last winter, though 
it does not now look as though the reduction would be 
very marked. It takes some time to bring about such 
a radical change. 

The lumber interests have joined with other city ship 
pers, under the general auspices of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, in the preparation of a case to be brought before 
the new State Utilities Commission in regard to railroad 
switching charges, demurrage and car shortage. The 
first meeting was held on Monday and nothing more 
was done than to mention cases where abuses have been 
sustained. These will be formulated into a complaint. 
It is hoped that the commission will come here for a 
session next week. 

Last week was a holiday and business results must 
not be expected to be shown. Old home week was never 
so thoroughly done as it was here. Business was at a 
standstill entirely on Monday and Thursday. The cele 
bration was a wonderful success. 

Building permits were very short and especially as the 
applications favorably passed upon before the common 
council took its vacation have about given out. There 
were only seventeen permits issued, involving a cost 
of $42,350. The council is in session again this week. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are among those who are adhering 
to the plan of shortening in their white pine stock. 
They will carry their usual assortment of specially 
graded lumber without putting in as much stock as for- 
merly. It is not felt that an excess of any grade is 
very good property in white pine if it must be bought at 
present saw mill prices. W. P. Betts is in Duluth. 

A lumberman who has been up against the city 
charges for switching reports that he was lately charged 
$15 for moving a car from one road to another, where 
the cost used to be only $3. The worst of it often is that 
a shipper does not know beforehand what the cost is 
going to be. Shingle shippers complain that roads that 
are to take shingles from the lake warehouses other than 
their own refuse to touch them till all charges have 
been paid on them and sometimes try to collect the 
switching in advance also where the car is not going 
beyond the city switching lines, which in some cases 
extend ten miles out, so that the consignee here who has 
sold the shingles to be reshipped on arrival has to ad 
vance a lot of money to get them started again. 

Shippers who have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a hearing on freight matters are told 
that the commission is swamped with business and will 
not be able to get here for several months. They will 
continue the effort to get a hearing before the new 
State Utilities Commission just as though there were not 
two such bodies. 

L. P. Graves returned to his Buffalo office a few days 
lately, but is again back to the Byng inlet mills, as he is 
anxious to do what he can to make up for the late start 
in the spring. The tow of steamer and four barges, the 
largest on the lakes, is kept moving as fast as possible 
between here and the mills. 








TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 10.—‘‘ The legislature at its next 
session should provide for the appointment of a state 
trust commission, which shall have original jurisdie- 
tion over the Valentine and all other antitrust laws and 
shall enforce them with equal severity in every part of 
the state.’’ This statement from one of the most promi- 
nent lumbermen of Toledo and northwestern Ohio in- 
dicates which way the wind is blowing and points toward 
a solution of some of the worst inequalities and mis- 
carriages of justice under the famous Valentine law. 

That such inequalities and miscarriages do exist under 
the present administration of the law the most super- 
ficial observer has been convinced, Perhaps one of the 
worst features of the situation is that in more than 90 
percent of the state the law lies absolutely dormant. In 
a few places, where ambitious politicians hold the reins 
of government, it has been made a means of reckless 
advertising for unscrupulous men and a merciless imple- 
ment of revenge. 

In this city there are twenty-seven lumber yards and 
because fourteen of them had organized a credit bureau 
for protection against dead beat claims the charge was 
made that they had been guilty of forming a criminal 
conspiracy to regulate the price of lumber. Just how 
that was to be done with only half of the dealers in the 
city belonging to the organization is difficult to under 
stand, or just how competition was to be stifled with 
as many independent lumber yards doing business as the 
so called organized was not stated. This, however, was 
no obstacle in the path of a grand jury bent on doing 
something. 

The same grand jury returned bills against the Toledo 
Brick Supply Company, which was not selling brick at 
exorbitant prices but at a lower price than was de 
manded in like cities throughout the country. Half a 
hundred plumbers, many of them with nothing but their 
tools to earn a livelihood, were next landed by the drag- 
net. Here particularly were shown the evil possibilities 
of the Valentine law, when ambition fails to be tempered 
by’ reason. ; 

With the sheriff and a force of deputies, armed with 
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warrants, searching the city and rounding up a hundred 
of the leading business men, it is small wonder that 
there was a violent stoppage of trade. Wherever pos- 
sible contracts were canceled and those whose plans 
were more indefinite ceased to consider building, hoping 
to benefit by the fall in prices when the ‘‘trust’’ should 
be disposed of. 

The effect became noticeable almost instantly in the 
office of the building inspector. April showed building 
permits issued far in excess of those of a year ago, 
which was the crowning year in the history of the city. 
May, the month following the indictments, fell far 
below last year, and each succeeding month has shown 
more depression. The building operations of this year 
will now fall more than $2,000,000 below what they 
should have been, and that is the price which Toledo will 
pay for its summer’s frolic in ‘‘trust busting.’’ 

The lumbermen entered pleas of technical guilt, the 
brickmen did likewise. The former were sentenced to 
imprisonment at hard labor in the workhouse for six 
months, the latter to pay a fine of $1,000. All have ear 
ried their cases to a higher court, where they are now 
pending. The plumbers entered pleas of not guilty and 
it is said that after months of effort on the part of the 
prosecution to influence public sentiment against them 
and make it difficult to secure an unprejudiced jury the 
cases will be called just before election day in Novem 
ber, and will be completed after election, thus furnish 
ing good campaign material without suffering from the 
effects of almost certain acquittal. 

A movement now on foot for the presentation of these 
evils to the coming legislature for correction will soon 
tuke definite shape. The plan is suggested of having 
« state trust commission, by which all sections of the 
state shall receive the sarhe treatment and diserimina- 
tion of enforcement shall be done away with, and be- 
fore criminal charges are preferred wholesale against 
the business interests of any section an opportunity shall 
be afforded the accused to appear and explain the cir- 
cumstances under which they are operating. 

The advocates of the plan call attention to the state 
railway commission and the fairness and firmness which 
has marked all its acts. It has accomplished beneficial 
results without unnecessary bluster or the infliction of 
harsh remedies, and has investigated without bias or 
favor all matters which have come before it. That there 
will be some radical changes in the Valentine law when 
the legislature meets seems certain. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 11.—In a recent circular KR. 
D. Mannington, of the Ohio Railway Commission, states 
that all the roads in the state have now practically ex- 
pressed their intention of observing the ear service rules 
recently suggested by the commission as applying to 
shipments both within the state and originating or ter- 
inating outside of the state. All of the principal 


roads have conceded to the new rules and the only oppo- - 


sition which may be met will be on the part of the lines 
whieh have their terminals on or near the borders of 
the state. It is hoped that the general condition of 
affairs may soon be straightened out so that shippers 
may know definitely just what the situation is so far as 
the car service rules are concerned, 

The monthly report of the Chamber of Commerce 
shows that during August 2,133 ears of lumber were 
received and 738 cars. were shipped from Cleveland. 
During the same month last year the receipts were 2,026 
cars and the shipments 1,143 cars, 

The steamer Huron City, which met with a collision 
lust week, is expected to be back in commission in about 
ten days. She was badly damaged in ber forward end 
and was taken to drydock at Marine City, where it was 
found that her damage amounted to about $2,200. 

Another local lumber vessel to meet with an accident 
vas the steamer Mary McGregor, which ea t a log in 
her wheel and is now being towed to Clevelf@nd. She is 
carrying a cargo of lumber for Potter, Teare & Co. 

F. L. Laird, who has been connected with the Robert 
11. Jenks Lumber Company for the last seven years, and 
who, for the past three years, has been connected with 
its office at Hattiesburg, Miss., has now been trans- 
ferred to the local office, where he will oceupy a promi 
nent position in the yellow pine department. 

J. E. Meadows, manager of the southern operations 
of the Advance Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Memphis, was a recent visitor at the home office of the 
company. Myr. Meadows speaks very cheerfully of the 
situation in the south and anticipates a good business. 

Grant R. Wallace, secretary of the Martis-Barriss 
‘‘ompany, is enjoying a vacation trip up the lakes. 

The Reliance Oil & Grease Company is again in the 
lumber market. This concern was recently offering a 
var of 2x4—16 hemlock surface one side one edge at $20. 
That’s all. 

O. L. Worden, manager of the Worden Lumber Com 
pany, is enjoying a vacation and business trip in New 
York and other eastern cities. 
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GIANT PINE TREE TURNED INTO LUMBER. 

In Chippewa county, northern Michigan, the tallest 
pine tree that has been converted into lumber for twenty 
five years was recently cut down. The lumber produced 
by this forest monarch aggregated 4,116 feet. After 
being levelled it yielded four logs, each fourteen . feet 
long, four logs twelve feet long and two ten feet long. 
If the trunk had been left uncut there would have been 
one log 124 feet long. The cut from the top was twelve 
inches thick and the bottom cut was forty-four inches in 
diameter. It was nearly 100 feet from the roots of the 
wee to the first limb and the trunk was clear of crotches 
or large limbs, nearly the whole of it being clear lumber. 
The price obtained was $80 a thousand feet. The big 
log was cut in the merchant camp near Strongville, Mich. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—W. H: Glover, of Rockland, 
Me., was in Boston this week. 

C. C. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended European trip. 

The building contracts awarded in New England last 
week amounted to $2,854,000, compared with $2,276,000 
in the same week of 1906. Since the first of January the 
contracts have amounted to $90,892,000, compared with 
$83,321,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 

Joseph A. Hurd, of the J. A. Hurd Lumber Company, 
Boston, returned to his office last week after being con- 
fined to his home by sickness for six weeks. 

George H. Davenport, of the Davenport-Peters Com- 
pany, returned late last week from Bar Harbor, Me. 

Manager Crowley, of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, Tonawanda, N. Y., has been studying the western 
pine situation in the Boston market. It is reported that 
Mr. Crowley came east with the intention of establishing 
«a Boston office soon, if he found conditions right. He 
discovered that New England trade calls for very little 
western pine. 

A building 150x700 feet is to be erected in Cambridge 
for the First World’s Shoe & Leather Fair Company. 
The building calls for 300,000 feet of hard pine timber, 
the largest size being 4x14. 

The Boyd & Havey Cedar Lumber Company has moved 
into new offices in the New Augusta Trust Company’s 
building, Augusta, Me. 

It is reported that a company is to start in Danbury, 
Conn., to manufacture readymade houses, every section 
of the house to be made and shipped in sections. The 
names of the promoters are withheld for the present. 

Charles Weed, associated with the E. N. Pierce Lumber 
Company, Plainville, Conn., for several years, plans to 
remove to Pennsylvania. 

The Hoosatonie Lumber Company has had an exhibit 
at the Orange (Mass.) fair. 

George A. Beers, manager and director of the Blake 
Lumber Company of Rowesville, 8. C., who has been 
visiting Bristol, Conn., has left for the south, 

William E. Litchfield, the well known dealer in hard- 
woods, reports business as quiet, but sees no lower prices 
in sight. He reports standard grades of lumber as firmly 
held and states that many concerns have been substi- 
tuting cheaper grades where it has been possible. 

Lumber freights from Atlantie ports are firm at $6.50 
to $6.75. 

The receipts of lumber by water at Boston last week 
included four schooners from southern ports with 1,687,- 
000 feet; four port steamers with 803,602 feet of lumber 
and 175,508 ties from the south, and five schooners with 
316,279 feet of lumber and 34,000 feet of piling from 
the. provinces, 





IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 


Bancor, ME., Sept. 7.—Heavy construction, such as 
mills, office buildings, railway stations and warehouses, 
has been brisk in Bangor and in most parts of Maine 
this year. But the building of dwelling houses of the 
medium and cheaper classes has been retarded greatly 
by the high prices of all materials, particularly lumber, 
and by the high wages and short hours of labor, and 
there seems to be no immediate prospect of a change. 
Rents in Bangor are nearly up to the standard of large 
cities, while the man who buys a house already built 
finds that values have boosted fully 50 percent in the 
last few years, so that it is a problem whether to buy, 
build or pay rent. Spruce and hemlock frames range 
from $19 to $24 a thousand here in the heart of the 
lumber country, and shingles, which a few years ago 
almost went begging at $2 to $2.25, are now held firmly 
at $3 to $3.75 a thousand and all other materials in 
proportion. Carpenters who formerly worked hard ten 
hours a day at $1.75 to $2.25 now move leisurely through 
a 9-hour day at $2.50 to $3, while all other trades have 
been correspondingly advanced. Under these cireum- 
stances people are casting about for some substitute for 
wood in the construction of houses, and at present con- 
erete is being seriously considered. One dwelling house 
of that material has already been erected here, while 
conerete has entered largely into the construction of 
several large buildings and is taking the place of field 
stone in the construction of cellars. 

There are now under construction at Bath three four- 
masters and a barge, at Rockland a five-master and a 
four-master. 

A prominent Miramichi lumberman says that the lum- 
ber cut on the Miramichi and tributaries during the 
coming winter will be quite up to that of last year. 
He thinks that the total eut on the southwest and 
northwest branches will not be less than 120,000,000 
feet. Last year’s cut totaled 110,000,000 feet, of which 
80,000,000 feet were cut on southwest Miramichi and 
tributaries. He estimates there will be 80,000,000 feet 
cut on southwest and 40,000,000 feet on northwest. The 
Miramichi Lumber Company, which will cut about 35,- 
000,000, is the largest operator. The recent wet weather 
has caused a rise of water in the river and has facilitated 
rafting operations for the St. John River Log Driving 
Company. Up to September 1 117,000,000 feet had 
been rafted, leaving about 13,000,000 to be disposed of. 

These members of the board of state assessors, Hon. 
Otis Hayford, of Canton; Hon. George Pottle, of Lewis- 
ton, and Hon. W. J. Thompson, of China, are working 
out the data which they gathered during their recent 
meetings with the timber land owners of the state in 
such wild land counties as the board has thus far vis- 
ited. These meetings are held in series, the first of 
which was in June, when the members of the hoard 


Paint! Paint! Paint 
Leak! Leak! Leak 


There is no reason in the 
world why you should buy 
a roof that needs painting. 

The need of painting is proof 
of weakness. It is not the roof 
that protects, it’s the paimt. If 
you forget to put the paint on, or 
for economical reasons omit 
doing so, you have a leaky roof; 
and a leaky roof is always an 
abomination. 
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Amatite roofing requires abso- 
lutely no painting or coating of any 
kind during its life. This diagram 
below tells you why. 
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You will notice that the top layer 
consists of a genuine mineral surface 
that will last as long as the roof, and 
not only makes painting unneces- 
sary, but gives an amount of dura- 
bility that is remarkable. It 
saves you the cost of paint and 
the Jabor of putting it on. 

If you want the best, most 
economical and satisfactory ready 
roofing made, rememberA matite. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Booklet about it and free 
Sample will be forwarded at once 
on receipt of your name and ad- 
dress. This is proof positive and 
you should send for it today. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER."’ Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 




















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C, & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc, 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND, 




















BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 





GLASGOW, 


BRISTOL. 
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Plain 

and 
Quartered 
Red 

and 
White 


Flooring 


AMPLE STOCK. 

INSURING QUICK SERVICE. 
MIXED CARS WITH HARD- 
WOODS OR WORKED POPLAR. 





CAN’T WE HAVE YOUR INQUIRES. 


International Hardwood Co. 








L 2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





T.M. BETTINGER, Secy. 
H.L.SEAMAN, Treas. 


GEO. W. NICOLA, Pres. 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 


GUM. OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, . 
MAPLE FLOORING 
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By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK = 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 




















met with the owners of timber lands in Oxford and 
Franklin counties for the purpose of ascertaining the 
values, locations and conditions of the timber lands of 
those counties. In July the meetings were held in 
Somerset and Piscataquis counties, and the August 
meetings in Washington and Hancock counties. There 
are only eight wild land counties in the state, the two 
which remain to be visited being Aroostook and Penob- 
scot. It is expected that the board will be in readi- 
ness to hold the coming series of meetings, which will 
be the last of the season, about the last week of Sep- 
tember. 

Later in the season the members of the board expect 
to make a trip to the west branch of the Penobscot, 
Chesuncook lake, and thence through the Allagash region 
to the St. Johns river, to secure information regarding 
timber conditions in that section. The trip will take 
them into the heart of the timber lands of that remote 
district, and will necessitate a journey of several hun- 
dred miles in the wilderness, 

The rain storm which prevailed all over the state for 
three days this week, while it was a source of disap- 
pointment to the management of some agricultural fairs, 
has done a great deal of good, and by no one was the 
rainfall more appreciated than by the owners of the vast 
timber lands in the northern part of the state, because 
of the constant menace of fire in the dry season. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Sept. 10.—There is a much better feeling 
of confidence in this market today than has prevailed 
for some weeks. Inquiries are improving from all sec- 
tions, and while orders have not increased very per- 
ceptibly wholesalers feel assured that the situation 
will not be as bad as some authorities anticipated. 
While local lumbermen do not place much importance 
upon the fluctuations of the stock market just now 
the better conditions are taken as meaning that 
the money market will be easier and that, after all, 
builders and speculators are not going to have so 
much difficulty in negotiating their fall building loans. 
Already some orders for lumber to finish uncompleted 
buildings have been placed, and there is now strong 
hope that the improved conditions will permit of a 
larger number of permits being filed for new build- 
ings. This is where all eyes are now watching, and it 
is expected that within the next three or four weeks 
something will. be doing in that line. 

The financial situation among retailers is easier, 
although there are a few instances where, in order 
to protect themselves, dealers have had to complete 
buildings and put them in shape for transfer, but 
it is taken for granted that the tide has been 
stemmed, and orders for spruce, hemlock and yellow 
pine are evidence of the improved buying tendency all 
through this district. There remain some fair sized 
stocks to be worked off, and these have been kept in 
shape by the numerous sizing up orders, which some 
wholesalers have been receiving largely. Hardwoods 
continue fair in demand and brisk in price; cypress, 
while not a quick seller, is stronger than last month; 
white pine business is satisfactory and stock has been 
pushed very little, indicating that wholesalers expect 
to get better prices at the proper time. While buying 
is much better in all lines southern pine is slowest to 
respond. 

Van Tyler, of the Tyler Lumber Company, visited 
the company’s New York office, 111 Broadway, last 
week on a flying trip from the concern’s timber lands 
and mills at Tyler, Alachua county, Florida. The plan- 
ing mill is rapidly being moved from Mount Brook, 
Fla., to Tyler, near the timber lands and mills, so here- 
after the dressed lumber will be handled more expe- 
ditiously. An experienced superintendent has as- 
sumed charge of the operation in the south and the 
output is gradually being increased. C. A. Swigert, 
treasurer of the company, reports a good demand for 
cypress and yellow pine flooring, which the company 
handles exelusively, and says that inquiries from sec- 
tions outside of New York are much better than they 
have been for some time. The New England, Long 
Island and northern New Jersey sections are in better 
shape and better prices are being obtained than last 
month. 

C. W. Manning, 66 Broad street, is spending several 
days with his gum and veneer trade in Pennsylvania. 
He has very large contracts in contemplation in Penn- 
sylvania and expects to Jand some good business. 

The yard of I. N. Burdick, 142 Wooster street, was 
slightly damaged by fire last week. 

H. R. Duniway, in charge of the local office of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Agency, returned today 
from a several days’ trip to Chicago. 

W. W. Loekwood, vice president and local manager 
of the New York office of the Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Company, 1 Madison avenue, reports a better in- 
quiry this week and says prospects are stronger and 
brighter than they have been for some time; that 
retailers show an improved buying tendency and there 
is more snap to the market than there has been for 
some time. The company’s new mill at South Mait- 
land, Nova Scotia, is gradually getting under way and 
turning out a good output, for which substantial orders 
have been received. Frank C. Rice, president of the 
company, is now in Nova Scotia, and reports from the 
operation that much better progress is being made 
than anticipated. 

Swain, Aleock & Swain, 90 West street, North Caro- 
lina pine dealers, say that conditions in their line are 








improving rapidly, particularly out in the suburbs, 
where contractors are more hopeful than they have 
been for several weeks. A. W. Swain returned today 
from a few days’ vacation in the country. 

The local office of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
formerly at 18 Broadway, has been moved to 1 Madi- 
son avenue, rooms 8101-8102. W. D. Mershon, in charge 
of the eastern end of the business, reports a good run 
of white pine trade, particularly in box and mill work 
orders. Besides its large orders in this line, the com- 
pany is gradually increasing its business in redwood, 
red cedar, douglass fir, cypress and maple and oak 
flooring, for which excellent mill arrangements have 
been made. The new telephone call is 3814 Gram- 
ercy. 

The local office, at 1 Madison avenue, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, the White River Lumber Com- 
pany, the North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, well known northern pine manufacturers, 
which has been maintained for some time in charge of 
W. A. Ruddick, has been discontinued. 

The Atlantie Coast Lumber Corporation, 42 Broad- 
way, says that North Carolina pine orders are picking 
up considerably and that the outlook is stronger than 
it has been for some months. The demand has in- 
creased to such an extent that it will be necessary to 
engage two extra steamers to keep their trade in this 
section supplied. The mill plants at Georgetown, S. C, 
and Berkley, 8. C., are agree. on full headway, and 
while turning out a much larger output than ever the 
company is still slightly behind on its business. 

The Crosby & Beckley Company has discontinued its 
local office at 1 Madison avenue. The MeGowin Lumber 
Company has moved its local office, in charge of L. G. 
Leonard, from St. Nicholas avenue to 1 Madison ave- 
nue, where Mr. Leonard is prepared to handle a good 
line of yellow pine orders. 

The Nassau Saw & Planing Mill, of Sea Cliff, L. I., 
has been succeeded by the Nassau Woodwork C ompany, 
just incorporated under the laws of New York with a 
capital of $5,000 by O. E. Bader, F. G. Boulon and C. 
Simis. 

A. E. Lane, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac 
turing Company, 1 Madison avenue, accompanied by 
his family, returned on Saturday from a short vacation 
to his father’s home, Montpelier, Vt. On his return he 
found a number of good inquiries for Washington red 
cedar lumber and shingles and believes buying in that 
line will be much better during September. 

W. C. Thompson has returned from a canoe trip in 
Canada. He is a member of the hardwood firm of 
Doyle, Thompson & Co. 

A. B. Morgan, manager of the Petersburg (Va.) office 
of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, visited head 
quarters in this city last week. Other visitors for the 
week included George M. Williams, manager of the 
Savannah office of the Alfred R. Saxe Lumber Com 
pany, 18 Broadway; J. W. Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; George D. Burgess, of Russe & Bur 
gess, Memphis, Tenn.; W. A. Radford, of the Radford 
Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill.; Lewis Dill, of 
Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; J. H. Parker, of 
Bush & Raynor, Wilmington, Del.; I. H. Rhoads, of 
George Craig & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., and Clem ©. 
Lloyd, of the Boice Lumber C ompany, Philadelphia. 

The yards of the Bushwick Lumber Company, 1094 
Grand street, Brooklyn, will be moved to 1984 Grand 
street, where the cempany will shortly be equipped 
for handling a larger line than it now carries. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 8.—There is considerable 
uncertainty as to just when the break in the Erie canal 
at Syracuse will be repaired and navigation again 
resumed over one of the most important commereial 
waterways in the world. It is now nearly six weeks 
since the aqueduct over the Onondaga creek in the 
Salt City gave way, interrupting navigation when traf 
fic was at its hight, and shippers and carriers alike are 
losing heart over the extensive delay in making efli- 
cient repairs. The loss to them has been most exten- 
sive already. Where many of them were figuring on 
handsome profits from their season’s business it is now 
thought that there will be few who will not finish the 
season with little if anything more than they had at 
the beginning of navigation last spring. The further 
losses to which they will be subjected will depend on 
the time that is taken to repair the leak that occurred 
in the aqueduct when the water was let into it last 
Wednesday. Shippers here were notified Saturday by 
the superintendent that the repairs ‘‘ought to be com- 
pleted by the middle of next week.’’ A prominent 
canal boat owner who returned from Syracuse today, 
however, stated that it was doubtful if navigation 
would be resumed for another week or ten days. 

None of the large consignments of lumber scheduled 
to go forward from the Tonawandas by cana] to Al- 
bany, New York and other eastern points has been 
shipped by rail as yct, but leading shippers state that 
it is a foregone conclusion that this procedure must be 
resorted to shortly unless the consignees can get along 
until next spring with what it will be possible to 
send them by canal this fall. The docks of most of 
the forwarders are piled high with stock and some of 
them have found it necessary to secure dockage at 
other points in the harbor. Mayor William H. Follette 
has found it necessary to rent the dock between the 
hoist and the swing bridge along the Tonawanda creek 
to take care of the consignments due here from upper 
lake ports. 

Unless boats are able to load at the Tonawandas by 
the middle of this month they will not be able to make 
three more trips to New York this season. The same 
conditions will apply to boats loading at Buffalo. Even 
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then they will find it necessary to winter in New York, 


where many of them operate in the coal and other 


shipping business during ‘tlie entire winter. 

Since the opéning of navigation the records of the 
eanal collector at Tonawanda show that a total of a 
trifle over 58,000,000 feet of lumber have been shipped 
from the Tonawandas. This is a decrease of nearly 
25,000,000 feet from the corresponding period of 1906, 
and nearly half of the falling off was registered last 
month. The smallest week of the season was that 
ending yesterday, during which a total of 1,129,764 
feet were forwarded, as against nearly five times that 
amount for the corresponding seven days of last sea- 
son. 

The drydocks along the canal are being severely 
inconvenienced by the break. Those of Edwin I. Rase, 
at Tonawanda, and Mayor William H. Follette, at 
Lockport, have done little business outside of the con- 
struction of new boats during the last few weeks, and 
it has been necessary to greatly reduce the number of 
workmen employed in these yards. A large amount of 
repair work is expected, however, when the boats begin 
to arrive from the scene of the break. 

It has been several weeks since receipts at the Tona- 
wandas by vessel were as brisk as during the last seven 
days, during which a total of over 14,000,000 feet ar- 
rived. With the exception of 185,000 feet, consigned to 
A. A. Bellinger, none of the stock received during the 
last week was discharged in Tonawanda, all going to 
North Tonawanda consignees. It is two weeks since a 
full eargo of lumber was unloaded in Tonawanda, but 
the Eastern Lumber Company will break the spell to- 
morrow when the steamer Cormorant and barge Helvetia 
will arrive with nearly 2,000,000 feet. The lumber re- 
ceived during the last seven days was discharged as 
follows: 


BoaT AND CONSIGNEE Feet. 
Schooner Grace Holland, White, Gratwick & Mitch- 

Ge. £Fae eed dbesOn ede cde cians sn tsdneesenenedee 933,068 
Steamer Ed Smith, White, Frost & White......... 655,415 
Schooner Jron City, White, Gratwick & Mitchell... 887,764 
Schooner Aloha, hite, Frost & White........... 344,956 
Steamer Winnipeg, Smith, Fassett & Co.......... 1,175,000 
Steamer George King, A. Weston & Son........... 518,000 
Steamer George King, A. A. Bellinger............ 185,000 
Schooner Gawn, Northern Lumber Company...... 676,000 
Schooner T'eutonia, George F. Meyers............. 780,000 


Schooner W. A. Young, White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 624,180 
Schooner Minnie Orton, White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 164,568 


Schooner Minnie Orton, McLean Bros............ 410,614 
Steamer Langell, Northern Lumber Company...... 797,237 
Schooner J. R. Hdwards, McLean Bros........... 572,131 
Schooner 8. K. Moore, Northern Lumber Company. 900,000 
Schooner Melbourne, White, Prost & White. ...60. 637,324 
Steamer Pringle, White, Frost & White........... 475,001 
Steamer Weston, A. Weston & Son............... 525,000 
Schooner Godfrey, Northern Lumber Company.... . 850,000 
Steamer Oscoda, Laidlaw Lumber Company....... 604,000 
Schooner A. Stewart, A. Weston & Son........... 765,000 
Schooner Page, McLean Bros.....ccccssscccecees 945,000 


So much tonnage is being offered on the lakes that 
dealers predict little strengthening of rates until well 
into the fall. While there is a fair amount of stock 
being brought forward and some dealers have consider- 
able contracted for to come down during the season, 
there are a number of dealers who have been buying 
only as they needed lumber to round out their stocks, 
and these report the producers so independent about 
prices that they are likely to limit their purchases still 
further. 

Charles Weston, LeGrand 8S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & 
Son, and others under the name of the Frontier Steam- 
ship Company, of North Tonawanda, have placed orders 
with the American Shipbuilding Company for the con- 
struction of three steel freight steamers with a capacity 
of 12,000 tons. 

James A. White, the local representative of W. H. 
White & Co., of Boyne City, Mich., wifl leave Thursday 
for the mills to make arrangements for the consignments 
of stock that are to come to Buffalo and the Tonawandas 
before the close of navigation. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 11—Lumbermen in general 
paid more attention last week to the meeting of the 
Yellow Pine association at the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, and later were more interested in the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Atlantic City than in actual busi- 
ness. Prices are still reported somewhat weak, but lum- 
bermen declare that increased volume of business relieves 
them of worry. All say that they did a larger business 
in August than in the same month last year. Increased 
sales have more than made up for diminution in prices. 
About one thing, however, the manufacturer and whole- 
saler are alarmed, that there may be a shortage of cars. 
While the trade is not yet affected directly, it is appre- 
ciated that the cotton crop will claim most of the avail- 
able cars in October and November, and that timber 
may have to wait as it has been accustomed to do. The 
wholesaler’s argument to the retailer is this: ‘‘If you 
order now we can assure deliveries. If you wait you 
will have to take your chances with the rest. It is 
‘penny wise and pound foolish’ not to take advantage 
of the opportunity.’’ 

Henry M. Whelpton, secretary and treasurer of the 
Owen M. Bruner Company, is touring Michigan and 
visiting the maple flooring connections of the concern. 
Mr. Bruner returned Monday from a short pleasure 
trip to Atlantic City to attend the Hoo-Hoo gathering. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange will hold its first regular 
monthly meeting after the summer recess next Thursday. 
The scheduled meeting was postponed on account of the 
meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers in the ex- 
change rooms. 

The new steel lumber steamship the St. Helens, re- 
cently built here for the Dodge Lumber Company, of 








San Francisco, departed this week on her maiden voyage 
loaded with coal. 

John W. Wrigley, Clearfield, Pa., and J. U. Long, New 
York city, were visitors to the trade here during the 
week. Another visitor was William Jackson, of Salis- 
bury, Md. 

The figures of the bureau of building inspection for 
August disclose that less capital will be invested in build- 
ing than in the corresponding period of last year. In 
August, 1907, 822 permits were granted, covering 1,609 
operations, costing $3,238,715. So far this year 6,271 
permits have been granted for 12,245 operations, to cost 
$29,797,870. Some work has been retarded by a demand 
of the journeymen carpenters for an increase in wages. 

The International Lumber & Development Company, 
with offices in the Drexel building, announces its regular 
semiannual 4 percent dividend to be paid October 1. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBuRG, Pa., Sept. 10.—With a remarkable re- 
vival of building operations all over the Pittsburg ter- 
ritory and an increasing volume of inquiries coming to 
lumbermen, the situation is improving steadily. In 
almost all lines there is a brisk call for quick shipments, 
white pine is strong and with no disposition to alter the 
existing lists no one is prepared to supply any large 
stock on short notice. Several visits have been made 
this fall to the northwest by large dealers seeking 
more stock, but their reports are not encouraging. 

The yellow pine trade is stronger. The demand is 
taking up available supplies and mills report orders 
sufficient to keep them running steadily. The fact that 
several mills still idle are coming into the field soon 
prevents any active change in lists and the general stiff- 
ening in prices is more in the line ef recovery to old 
figures. Hemlock is steady, but unchanged. The situa- 
tion is satisfactory and with the advancing season lag- 
gards will be forced aside and it will become a struggle 
to keep pace with orders. Prices are unusually well 
maintained. 

Spruce is steady. The demand has grown with in- 
creasing building operations and calls for stock in the 
east are more frequent. Producers report a sustained 
market and prices, and larger production. Shipping 
facilities in the spruce belt are not so good as could be 
wished, but a promise of better facilities is made now 
by several railroads. 

The hardwood trade is active in all lines, particularly 
in poplar, where the supply seems to be chronically 
short and demand as active as ever. Most poplar 
dealers say that the conditions of this branch of the 
lumber business are due mainly to shortage in supply, 
combined with normal demand, and that there is likely 
to be little change in prices. Oak is called for in all 
forms, the better grades not so strong as the lower. 
The demand is sufficient, however, to affect the general 
oak trade. Mining operations call for large shipments 
at this time and chestnut and maple are receiving much 
attention. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. report a normal business, with 
prices fully maintained and conditions promising to im- 
prove. Shipments are somewhat slow in southern states. 
E. V. Babcock is still with his family in the east, having 
reached Boston in his automobile, where he will remain 
until he returns early next week to Pittsburg. F. R. 
Babeock, who was in New York last week attending the 
meeting of the car stake committee, has returned home 
and is at his desk again. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
making a remarkable showing in its cottonwood trade 
this season. It is operating extensive mills in Indian 
territory, with a production of 1,500,000 feet a month. 
The company owns one of the few really large sections 
of cottonwood and is working a broad area with good 
results. Plans now on foot call for an enlargement of 
the mill capacity in that section and next year it is 
hoped to have a production of 35,000,000 feet. Secre+ 
tary J. M. Woolett, of the American Company, went 
to Chicago this week on business. The company is mov- 
ing a fair quantity of pine and sales are increasing 
steadily. Inquiries are more numerous, and the sig- 
nificance of the demands for early shipment is that 
most yards have only small reserve stocks of any kind of 
luthber. 

President William Herbertson, of the Cheat River 
Lumber Company, was made a benedict last month. 
His marriage to a charming southern girl in Columbus, 
Ohio, in August, was quiet and a surprise to his Pitts- 
burg friends. Mr. Herbertson has received many con- 
gratulations. 

The Cheat River company reports improved collections. 
R. E. Chapin, of the sales department, returned to 
Pittsburg this week from an eastern trip in which he 
went over the market. He reports better buying out- 
side of New York than for some time, but notes that 
the great city itself is not as active as formerly. Com- 
pared with a few months ago, however, the situation 
caused general satisfaction. 

The L. Germain Company reports marked improve- 
ment in business along all lines. The car service is 
troubling some shippers, although it is still good for a 
large volume of trade, and there is a call for prices on 
large bills. 

White pine is still so scarce that anyone who has 
much of it available is inclined to be chesty. There 
are numerous ready buyers, while the near future 
promises a smaller supply and larger demand. The yel- 
low pine trade of the south has picked up well and the 
yellow pine men are much encouraged, expecting to see 
the last three months of the year well filled with orders 
and the limit of mill capacity reached. 

The regular weekly meetings of the Pittsburg Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association are attended by more 
members than usual at this time and the trade dis- 








cussions excite much interest. 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” 1st and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

cars 1” No, 2 common poplar. 

cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 

cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 

ears 1x13 to 17 Ist and 2nds cottonwood. 

cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 Ist and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 


6x 


2 inch 
face. 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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MILLS ie MD. CAPACITY 
CRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


KeEnpAaALt Lumper Company. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


SHIPMENTS"IN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 








PITTSBURG, PA. 













) YELLOW IPINE 
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¥ Large and well assorted stocks kept 
—— on hand at all times insure the filling 
— of crders without unnecessary delay 


He Goran boompany 
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White Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. 
It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4’ and 6” C and 
Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distance 'Phone 
Grand 355. 























lf You 
are Interested 


in getting good service half as 
much as we are in rendering 
it. vou should try us for 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as_ good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is pr >»mptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 












We use the Telecode. 















OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Out full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail ' de. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 


Rust- OWEN 
LUMBER 
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JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 














\e MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 11.—The railroad report 
of lumber receipts and shipments for August at Minne- 
apolis is significant. It shows receipts amounting to 
23,280,000 feet, about 6,000,000 in excess of July, and 
also of August, 1906, when receipts were 17,264,000 
feet. This is a good indication of the heavy lumber 
consumption in factories and in local building opera- 
tion and is also partly accounted for by the -decreased 
production of the Minneapolis mills, For the first time 
& month’s receipts exceeded shipments, which only 
came to 22,544,000, compared with 28,016,000 last year. 
This falling off is due almost entirely to lighter stocks 
in the hands of the mills here, though August was a 
poor month for orders. 

The local record for the year up to the close of Au 
gust, while it shows a decrease both in receipts and ship- 
ments compared with last year, is still an excellent 
showing in consideration of the fact that stocks have 
been broken and curtailed most of the season. The 
shipments were about even with last year at the end 
of July, but August fell off and made the difference. 
The comparative statement of lumber receipts and ship- 
ments here for the first eight months of each year is 
as follows: 


Receipts. —Nhipments.- 
06. Is 























1906. 19 7 

January UK 2,224,000 21,696,000 15,856,000 
February .. 16,624,000 11 30,224,000 18,944,000 
March 17,472,000 38,016,000 30,464,000 
April “ow 17,104,000 29,872,000: 
Fee R 14,144,000 912,000 

eume ...<'. 15,696,000 = 16,128,000 816,000 16,000 
Sarah 16,640,000 17,472,000 25,776,000 92,000 
August ... 17,264,000 23,280,000 28,016,000 44,000 


Totals. .131,616,000 127,140,000 222,928,000 215,248,000 


The Minnesota & International, which operates under 
Northern Pacific auspices the line from Brainerd, Minn., 
now reaching for the boundary at International Falls, 
has brought consternation to a good many stumpage 
owners along the road by its new log tariff, issued to 
become effective November 1. Heretofore the road 
has had no regular tariff on logs but has hauled them 
under contracts at low rates. Small operators and white 
cedar producers who have no saw mills have been ship- 
ping a good many pine logs to different mill points, es- 
pecially to Walker and Bemidji, or shipping to Brainerd, 
where logs are dumped into the Mississippi to be driven 
to Minneapolis. or below. The new tariff raises the 
old rates more than double. It fixes a mimimum of 
70,000 pounds, which is also a maximum as that weight 
cannot be loaded on any car. A sample increase is on 
a rate formerly 1144 cents a hundred or $8.75 a ear, to 
2.7 cents a hundred or $18.90 a ear. The rate from 
Northome, a prominent shipping point on the upper end 
of the line, is 4.1 cents a hundred to Brainerd, 2.9 cents 
to Walker and 2.3 cents to Bemidji. From Big Falls, 
the present northern terminus, it is 4.4 cents to Brainerd, 
3.5 cents to Walker and 2.9 cents to Bemidji. These 
rates are almost equal to the lumber rate and are really 
prohibitive. The object, of course, is to keep the logs 
on the line of the Minnesota & International for manu- 
facture into lumber. Complaint will probably be filed 
soon with the railroad commission against the increase. 

Manufacturing conditions are fairly good here, but 
the river is falling again and log drives are coming 
slowly, so that it may yet be necessary to close down the 
local mills before the river freezes. The lower drive 
will not be in till the last of the week and the rear will 
only bring about 25,000,000 feet. The other drives are 
a long way off and may not reach here till too late. 

C. E. Isenberger has opened an office in the Lumber 
Exchange as sales representative of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, of Potlatch, Ida., succeeding C. W. Croty. 
He will handle the western soft pine product of the 
three mills belonging to this company, at Potlatch, 
Palouse River and Colfax, Wash., mills which operate 
almost all the year round with a capacity of nearly 
1,000,000 feet a day. 

Thomas H. Reeves, the local saw mill and lumber tool 
dealer, has joined the forces of the F. E. Satterlee Com- 
pany, which will hereafter carry an entire line of this 
sort of goods. They have had to move from their for 
mer quarters and have bought a 4-story brick building 
at 118 and 120 Washington avenue north. 

E. P. Keefe, sales manager of the B. R. Lewis Lun- 
ber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., was here on busi- 
ness a few days ago with A. R. Priest, the company’s 
traveling representative. He is stopping at the prin- 
cipal towns in Dakota and Montana on the return trip. 

D. A. Kendall, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark., was in Minneapolis last week, 
in the course of a business trip through the north. 

Jay Spencer, of Winnipeg, sales representative of the 
Rainy River Lumber Company, was here a few days ago 
and had an excellent report to make of prospects in the 
Canadian northwest. 

H. L. Hageman, of Winton, Minn., secretary of the 
St. Croix Lumber Company, was here on business a few 
days ago. 

A. O. Jordan, of the A. O. Jordan Lumber Company, 
Columbia Falls, Mont., lumber wholesalers and planing 
mill operators, has been here looking into conditions. 
Mr. Jordan sells for five big mills in the Kootenai dis- 
trict and is pleased over the prospect of a 5-cent dif- 
ferential in eastbound rates under the proposed advance 
against the coast mills. 

The Salzer Lumber Company, of this city, has cleaned 
out its Minnesota business, selling the yard at Lowry, 
Minn., to the Lowry Lumber Company. This company 
now has all its busmess in’ North Dakota. 

The report of the surveyor general of logs and lum- 


ber for this district shows that low water trouble cut 
log receipts in two during August, as it did in July. 
The shortage had even more of an effect on August 
than on July. _The Minneapolis receipts for August 
were 216,791 logs, scaling 16,729,730 feet, compared 
with 19,631,230 feet in July. The record for August 
of last year was 522,699 logs, scaling 33,672,280 feet. 
The St. Paul receipts last month were 31,206 logs, 
3,279,040 feet. Last year in August they were 81,876 
logs, scaling 7,986,060 feet. 

The record of log scales for the present year up to 
August 31 and for the last year in the same period is 
as follows, in feet, log measure: 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


1906. 1907. 
DEP 6.5 ies dedcteaaee exe 26,424,160 45,713,330 
0 EE Serer ere ee i 28,798,190 
I ni cik soe ve male 6 sh eee eae 19,631,230 
ee ee 16,729,730 
oe ee 124,664,920 110,872,480 
ST. PAUL, 

? 1907. 
April-May 11,923,200 
RE EB aac orale coh oisk ure o alpine inlet 14,828,840 
MME Cesc A Gis cata waelee rare 5,119,910 
Angust 3,279,040 

Totals 35,151,080 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., Sept. 10.—The St. Croix drive, 
containing about 30,000,000 feet of logs of the St. 
Croix Timber Company and others, has been hung up a 
week on Kettle river rapids. It will take a good rain 
to move the logs. Despite this fact some logs are being 
sluiced at Nevers dam and the loeal boom is still in 
operation, 

All the local mills are running steadily. W. F. Mackey 
yesterday began to run a quarter of a day extra time. 
He is hurrying to get as many logs as possible sawed. 

A considerable number of cars of logs are being re 
ceived daily and that helps the saw mills to keep busy. 
The Yellow River Lumber Company mill is being largely 
supplied by logs hauled from Chippewa Falls. ; 

The Lizzie Gardner and towboat departed Sunday 
with another big tow of lumber for Quincy, III. 

All of the raft boats of this port are busy towing 
logs and lumber, 

About all the available men are being sent to the 
pineries. The number is not large as harvest is keeping 
many men busy and the mills are still in operation. 

George A. Lammers, of the Adams River Lumber 
Company, arrived home Sunday from British Columbia. 
He says that the company has seventy-five men employed 
in preparing for the erection of the big new saw mill 
for the company at Shuswap Lake, B. C. Thirty of the 
men went from this city. 

“~“~“—L—eEeeeeees 
AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 

DusuqueE, Iowa, Sept. 10.—Prices in lumber and 
sash and doors are very firm, with an upward tendency. 
The local demand is all that could be expected at this 
time of the season, and shipments for September are 
considerably stronger than for the first ten days in 
August. 

Both Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company and 
Carr, Ryder & Adams Company report unusual activity 
in all the various departments of their factories, and sax 
the prospects for a strong fall demand were never better. 

The Standard Lumber Company’s saw mill continues 
in full operation, and this company is of the belief that 
it can now continue operations until weather conditions 
necessitate a shut down. The steamer Clyde delivered 
to this mill today a large raft of logs containing in the 
neighborhood of 1,500,000 feet. 

With the continued encouraging reports from the corn 
crop it looks to be a foregone conclusion that there 
will be an advance in prices of northern pine lumber 
shortly. This proposed advance will also be stimulated 
by the fact that there is a universal shortage of lumber 
in pile partially due to the compelled closing down for 
want of logs for nearly two months of all the Minne 
apolis mills but one. 


LAKE SUPERIOR PORTS. 


PABPPIP II SO 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 10.—A mortgage for $1,000, 
000, from the St. Croix Lumber Company to the Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Company, was filed in Duluth a few 
days ago. The instrument covers the lumber company’s 
property in St. Louis and Lake counties, Minnesota. 
This is the largest mortgage which has been filed in St. 
Louis county since the new mortgage tax law went into 
effect and the mortgagee was required to pay $5,000 
to the county treasurer as tax on the mortgage. 

G. A. R. Simpson, of the logging firm of Powers & 
Simpson, was severely injured near Hibbing, Minn., a 
few days ago by being thrown from a horse. 

The Chippewa Hardwood & Hemlock Company, operat- 
ing near Couteray, Wis., has already opened logging 
camps for fall and winter work, three weeks earlier thay 
usual. The company expects to have all its roads cut 
this month and to begin logging next month. The plan 
is to have most of the season’s logs cut before snow 
gets very deep. Between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet 
of hemlock will be logged, most of it to be delivered at 
Couteray by rail. 

S. J. Cusson, who was operated on for appendicitis a 
month ago, is gradually recovering and it is expected 
that he will be able to leave the hospital in two weeks. 
Mr. Cusson is manager for the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. Edward Hines was in the city a few days 


ago. 
W. P. Betts, of Buffalo, and Hugh McLean, of Tona- 
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wanda, have been in the city, sizing up the lumber situa- 
tion and buying a few small lots. ‘There is not much 
selling as the bulk of it ‘was done months ago for the 
season, but there are a few trades between buyers for 
the accommodation of each other to piece out certain 
grades. 

It is reported that some English and Canadian capi- 
talists have under consideration the purchase of $10,000,- 
000 worth of bonds of the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winni- 
peg railroad. Hon. George H. Cox, of Toronto, is one 
of them. The prospective investors have recently taken 
a trip over the new road from International Falls to 
Virginia, and it is the intention to extend the line to 
Duluth. If the company is successful in floating its 
bonds it is claimed that it will build the extension. 
W. H. Cook, of Duluth, is president of the Duluth, 
Rainy Lake & Winnipeg railroad and he, with William 
O’Brien, of Duluth, is heavily interested in the Virginia 
Lumber Company, of this city, and in large areas of 
standing pine tributary to their road, north of the Me- 
saba range. 

The farmers of the northwest are getting $1 a bushel 
for their wheat. This is not a theory but a fact, for 
wheat has been selling here at $1.08 to arrive, and that 
means $1 in the country. The crop is admitted to be 
less than a year ago, but it is going to bring more money 
into the northwest beeause of the higher price. Higher 
prices prevail for all grain than a year ago and there 
is bound to be much prosperity in western Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota. 


WISCONSIN. 


BID DDD DP 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Sept. 9.—The yards of the R. W. 
Merryman Lumber Company in Marinette have been 
leased to the Francis Beidler Cedar Company, of Chi- 
cago, Which operates a branch in Menominee, Mich. The 
yards will be used for the storing of lumber and cedar 
and for additional yard room. 

The Clover & Brumlie mill at Timme closed down last 
Tuesday. 

George Pankrantz, of the Pankrantz Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sturgeon Bay, has been working along the west 
shore of Green bay making up a huge raft of timber to 
be towed across to the company’s mill at Sturgeon Bay. 
Hitherto adverse winds have been unfavorable to rafting. 

Fred Carney, of Marinette, has been in Massey, Ont., 
looking after his interests in the Carney Lumber Com- 
pany, of that place. It was feared for a time that Mr. 
Carney was in the recent wreck on the Canadian Pa- 
cifie, but later messages show that he had taken an- 
other train. 

George Marsh, of Wabeno, has gone to Cornell, Mich., 
to take charge of a mill. 

George W. Jones, of Appleton, president of the Jones 
Lumber Company, was at Wabeno last week looking after 
the affairs of his company. 

The Riebolt & Wolters Company, of Sturgeon Bay, has 
secured a $45,000 government contract at Two Rivers 
which ineludes the building of 1,000 feet of pile pier and 
150,000 eubie yards of dredging. 

S. W. Berry, of the Kirby Lumber Company, who has 
been visiting at Chippewa Falls, says that the Kirby com- 
pany will by the first of January have the largest saw 
mills in the world in operation in the south. The capacity 
will be 1,000,000 feet of lumber daily. Mr. Berry says 
the company has twenty-three mills scattered through 
the south and has just closed a deal for the purchase of 
1,000,000 aeres of yellow pine timberlands in the Isle of 
Pines, south of Cuba. 

The Wisconsin Chair Company is erecting at Boyd one 
of the largest chair factories in the state. The factory 
will be in operation about November 1 and will employ 
200 men at the start. 

It is reported from western Wisconsin that the new 
Atwood Lumber Company, formed by Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser, of St. Paul, and G. H. Atwood, of Stillwater, 
Minn., to erect a large plant to cut their timber supplies 
in this state, will build two saw mills, one with a capacity 
of 40,000,000 feet a season and the other sawing 12,000,- 
000 feet a season. It is stated also that a big mill will 
he erected for making dressed lumber and another for 
sash, doors, boxes and blinds. A big pulp mill is also 
. part of the plan. An electric tramway will be used for 
conveying the materials between the plants, and an im- 
mense electrical plant will supply power and light, the 
former including power for the tramway and for minor 
purposes. It is said that work on the plants will begin 
in January. Mr. Atwood has not decided whether he 
will rebuild his burned mill at Stillwater, nor what dis- 
position he will make of 60,000,000 feet of timber which 
he aequired recently. 

8S. Y. Hyde and A. Hirscheimer, of La Crosse, have 
added to their interest in the Wind River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Oregon, by the purchase of another saw mill 
at Menominee, Ore. The plant was bought in order to 
carry on the business of the firm while the mill at Cas- 
cade Locks, which was burned recently at a loss of $150,- 
000, is being rebuilt. 

The old lumber schooner Bertha Barnes discharged @& 
cargo of 300 cords of tan bark at Milwaukee a few days 
ago, brought from the Soo, which is one of the farthest 
points north from which tan bark is brought. 

The Pankrantz Lumber Company, of Sturgeon Bay, 
has been shipping large quantities of edgings to Green 
Bay, the hemlock being used in the pulp mills. Very 
little timber is allowed to go to waste nowadays, even 
4-inch bolts being worked up into lath. 

The West Shore Wood Company, of which C. W. 
Quinlan, of Marinette, is a partner, is now operating 





seven mills in different parts of the state and is doing a 
big business. 

A county immigration association has been organized 
in Marinette county to operate with the State Board of 
Immigration to induce settlers to settle on the cutover 
lands in the northern part of the state. In the twenty- 
four counties north of the Green Bay & Western railway 
there are 16,000,000 acres of land, of which less than 
10 percent is cultivated now. 

Perley Lowe, of Chicago, the millionaire lumberman 
interested in the Perley Lowe Lumber Company at Pesh- 
tigo, stated on a recent visit to Peshtigo that lumber 
prices had fallen a dollar and that the cut in this vicin- 
ity would be reduced this year owing to inability to get 
logs, the rivers and streams being too low. 

The Grimmer Land Company, of this city, has sold to 
a Chicago syndicate, headed by President O. K. Mun- 
son, of the A. C. MeClurg Company, and others, includ- 
ing the secretary and treasurer of the Chicago Traction 
Company, a tract of 6,000 acres of land in Marinette 
county, near Cota. An unconfirmed report says that 
the company is to establish a sheep ranch. 

Frank Miesen and John Schuster, of Mt. Calvary, have 
just bought 240 acres of land near Wabeno from A. E. 
Lawrence, of that town, the price being $2,400. 

Logs are now coming down the Menominee faster than 
the men at the sorting gaps can handle them. Super- 
intendent William Stephenson, of the boom company, 
states that there will be no further trouble and all will 
be through in three weeks. 


r 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Sept. 9.—Trade shows some im- 
provement in demand and in the number of orders com- 
ing in. However, it is far from satisfactory, especially 
in hemlock and pine, and dealers say they will cut less 
timber this winter, unless conditions change soon. As 
camps are being established already and preparations 
being made for logging, unless operators make up their 
minds soon it will be too late to recover lost ground. 
In the case of old established camps, where the roads 
are cut and everything ready to take up the work where 
it was left off last spring, there is no such difficulty, as 
it can wait until October or even November, but in new 
cuttings, with camps to build, supplies to tote in and 
roads to cut, a start cannot be made too early. Where 
the timber is mostly hardwood there is no hesitation 
about going ahead and the camps will be established 
and logging pushed. The probability is that more hard- 
wood will be cut this winter than usual. The fact is 
that hemlock lumber advanced too fast last winter and 
stimulated loggers to cutting that in preference to the 
hardwoods. This year they will start on the hardwoods 
and finish up on hemlock. 

Prices on hardwood are holding up well. There have 
been no cut prices reported by any of the traveling 
salesmen. First and second inch birch brings $31 or 
$32 on Chicago rate and first and second basswood 
$38.50. Maple sells for $29, first and second, de- 
livered on Milwaukee or Chicago rate. Of course there 
are plenty of cases where an undesirable stock of lumber, 
poorly manufactured or slightly missawed, has sold for 
much less than this, but the large firms are maintaining 
the list. Soft elm has been in demand lately and in- 
quiry develops a shortage of 2-inch and thicker in both 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Birch has been very dull of 
late, even in the lower grades, which could not be 
supplied fast enough a few months ago, but there is no 
recession in the price, and it will all be needed this fall 
and winter. The fact is the stock of hardwood lumber 
in this state is less than usual this year and it is not 
going to last until next spring. 

Goodwillie Bros., of Wausau and Chicago, box shook 
manufacturers, have bought a plant at Manistique, 
Mich., and will buy hardwood, pine and hemlock lumber 
along the Soo and other roads tributary to their mill. 
Operations at Star lake, this state, are practically at an 
end. Only one carload of lumber is left on hand and 
that is all dressed ready to be shipped. The town is 
practically deserted, except for a few hunters and fisher- 
men. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Sept. 10.—George E. Foster and E. J. 
Gillouly, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, have 
been in Minneapolis and other points during the last 
week on business. 

The Iron River Lumber Company, of Iron River, Wis., 
has awarded the contract to build sixteen more houses 
to Contractor Dan Egan, of Ashland. The new dwell- 
ings will all be in the vicinity of the mill plant and 
they will be of practical size and design. Each building 
will contain six rooms and will be finished in good 
shape. Last year the Iron River Company built sixteen 
houses for its workmen and with the sixteen new ones 
now under construction and those it bought with the 
mill site it will have thirty-six dwellings. The policy of 
the company has been to secure men of families as its 
employees, but there are not enough houses for the 
demand and consequently it was forced to construct some 
or abandon its policy of employing married men as far 
as possible. 

Mark Hessey, of Iron River, has an option on a tract 
of timber near Gearney, a station on the South Shore 
road, a few miles west of Saxon and also an option 
on a saw mill situated close to the timber. He now 
owns a few million feet of timber in that vicinity and 
should he close the deal now on hand. he will have 
20,000,000 or more in a body. He intended to bring 
what timber he had there to Iron River for manufacture 
in his mill, but if he buys the new tract and mill he will 
probably manufacture. there unless some inducements 
ean be offered him at Iron River to offset the extra 
expense of freighting the logs. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


C.A.Smitn Lomper Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 


WhitePine OL DING 


5 Cars 6" & Better Siding 6 to 16° 
— —_— - 6 to 16' 
* 66" c = 6 to 16° 
o. 4" - > 6 to 16’ 
“ 6" D & Better™ 4 ft. 











5 Cars 4"' No 2 Fog. (mixed) 6 to 18° 
PY 3 ee be 6 to 


‘* 4" No. 
Write for prices Car Lots. 


BOVEY-DE LAITTRE LBR. CO. “"3E4POuIs 








We Manufacture 


the Pine Lumber that makes the trade 
that stays with you. 

The Highest Standard of Quality, Larg- 
est Assortment and Lowest Price for 
the Best Pine Lumber can be found at 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber. 


R. D. Musser, Treas. 
R. H. Chute, Gen’l Mer. 
C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 


MINNESOTA. 


F. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. 
W. H. Laird, Vice-Pres. 
F. S. Bell, Sec’y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, » - 
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A Few Surplus Items 


x8 16’ No. | Norway. 

Sxi2 16” No. | Norway. 

ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














| Winona Lumber Co. | 


White IPime 
Products 








WINONA, t-3 t=: MINNESOTA. 
Bs a 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man's Actuary for figuring 
the :wount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
given price. Absolutely correct. 
RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


cost of any number of feet at 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
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“Sable” rawhide or “Aqua” waterproof belts never shift 
from side to side as the sections of belt come in contact with 
the pulley. This is because we take the stretch out by giv- 
ing each belt a running test under great strain, and then, 
while the belt is still running, trim the edges with knives 
set like a lathe tool 
.  Uur catalog ‘2’ is a comprehensive treatise on the sub- 
ject of belting. Write for it. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 


(Makers of ‘Sable’? Rawhide and “‘Aqua’ Belting, 
also belt dressing, cement and lacings.) 




















OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. ae 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 











Kiln Dried, End Matched and Bored. 


——_——— 
COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 














Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
__ SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 
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DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Established 1851. Incorporated 1884. 

















IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 


LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 


If you want your money’s worth, send us your orders and inquiries 
for “Shakeless” Hemlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 


Cedar Products. Weare here tostay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt. Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





_ The Rib Lake Lumber Company, at Rib Lake, is mak- 
ing preparations to haul logs with a steam log hauler 
next winter. All the timber east of Rib Lake and the 
seven-mile haul will be brought in in this manner. The 
machine to be used will be a counterpart of the one 
used by the Gibson Lumber Company last winter and 
is said to cost $6,000, but there will be work enough 
fof it to more than make it pay for itself. It will make 
three trips a day pulling ten sleighs to a load, 3,000 feet 
to a sleigh or 100,000 feet a day. 

The stave and heading plant at Park Falls is now 
being enlarged. The heading mill is to have a 50-foot 
addition to the north end, the old boiler and engine 
room will be removed and a new stone power house 
built. The new addition will be fitted up with modern 
machinery for turning out boxes and crates of every 
kind. A 150-horsepower Corliss engine will furnish the 
power and was unloaded last week. The Colby Stave & 
Heading Company, which bought this plant of E. E. 
Winch & Co., has given place under a reorganization to 
the Miller Manufacturing Company and the capital of 
the new company is $50,000, increased from $15,000. 

The Park Falls Manufacturing Company, of Park 
Falls, will soon add a rotary cut veneer plant to its 
plant. This company has contemplated this move for 
some time. Its big boilers and engine are easily capable 
of handling the additional work of driving the new 
machines and there is plenty of factory room by remov- 
ing some of the old machines, which have never been 
operated to advantage since the present company bought 
the plant. 

The Chippewa Hardwood & Hemlock Company, of 
Couderay, Wis., has already opened its logging camps 
for the winter’s logging operations. This is about three 
weeks earlier than it ever started in the woods. The com- 
pany expects to have its roads all cut in September to 
begin logging in October and to have most of the logs 
cut before the snow gets too deep. Between 8,000,000 
and 10,000,000 feet, most all hemlock, is expected will 
be logged, nine-tenths of which will be hauled to 
Couderay by rail. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 


New Lonpon, WIs., Sept. 9.—The Hatten Lumber 
Company has completed a new fire protection in its 
yards. Three thousand feet of water mains have been 
laid to which eight hydrants have been attached. This 
with the hose in the mill and the old fire engine main- 
tained there will amply protect every part of the plant 
and yards. The water mains are supplied from the city 
waterworks system. 

J. C. MeCall, a former prominent lumberman of 
Waupaca, accompanied by his wife, has been visiting at 
Marshfield. 

The destruction of the plant of the Webster Chair 
Company at South Superior will throw nearly 300 per- 
sons out of work. The president of the company, A. W. 
Highfield, is quoted as saying that it is doubtful if the 
plant will be rebuilt. The plant was the principal in- 
dustry in South Superior. Several persons were badly 
burned during the fire, one, it is thought, fatally. 
Others were overcome with the smoke and heat. The 
buildings were all frame and the high wind caused them 
to burn rapidly. 

During the recent severe storm on Lake Superior a 
large raft of logs in tow of the tug Dowling, which 
were to have been sawed at Smeaton’s mill at Ashland, 
were driven out and thrown upon Madaleine island. A 
crew has been busy ever since picking up the scattered 
timber. 

The Becker-La Flamboy saw mill at Ashland has 
started running. The mill is small but substantial. It 
will saw up stray logs gathered by James Aiken and 
crew. The company has also bought several tracts of 
timber land which will keep the mill running for sev- 
eral years. 

Anton Jicha, of Wausaukee, has begun logging the 
twelve forties of land he bought lately near Mass City, 
Mich. Some of the logs will be brought to Wausaukee, 
to be sawed in the Bird & Wells mill. 

Richard Wilkie, of Sevastopol, this state, who is ship- 
ping large quantities of lath to Madison, transports 
them across country to the shipping point by traction 
engines which haul 100,000 lath at a trip. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


ToronTO, ONT., Sept. 7.—About 325 builders and con- 
tractors, including a large delegation from Montreal, 
met at the King Edward hotel, Toronto, September 2 
to form a national organization for the promotion of 
their interests. The chair was taken by L. 8. Humphries, 
vice president of the Builders’ & Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Wellington, New Zealand, who referred to the 
practical benefits conferred upon the building trade of 
that country by thorough organization. Thomas Roden, 
president of the Employers’ Association of Toronto, 
gave an address of welcome. The association was or- 
ganized as a federated body of local builders’ ex- 
changes, under the name of the Canadian National As- 
sociation of Builders, with a vice president for each 
province, and a director from each local exchange repre- 
sented, to be a provisional executive committee until the 
holding of a general convention. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. O. Deslauriers, Montreal; vice 
presidents, C. W. Batt, Toronto, J. W. Morley, Winni- 
peg, and R. D. Clarke, Montreal; general secretary, 
J. Herbert Lauer, Montreal; directors, T. Self, Toronto, 
B. H. Richardson and W. H. Yates, Hamilton, Ont., 
William Tyler, London, Ont., T. W. Murray, Winnipeg, 
and D. W. Ross, Montreal. Among other questions dis- 
cussed was the need of some protection for contractors 











against losses from imperfect or unworkable plans and 
specifications provided by architects. Mistakes often 
result from this cause, and the cost of rectifying them 
must be borne by the contractors. 

The Ontario government has disposed of several tim- 
ber limits by vendor at high prices. MceGibbon & Co., 
of Penetanguishene, bought the right to cut pine on 
Franklin island, near Parry sound, an area of three 
square miles, at $12.26 a thousand feet; Booth & Shan- 
non, Biscotasing, obtained a berth at Woman River 
station on the Canadian Pacific railway, an area of four 
square miles, at $4.25 a thousand, and J. R. Booth, Ot- 
tawa, paid $9.25 a thousand for white pine, and $7.25 
for red pine on scattered lots, in Beauchamp and Hen- 
wood townships, Temiskaming district. In addition to 
these prices the limit holders will also have to pay the 
regular stumpage dues of $2 a thousand feet. The 
figure paid for Franklin island is a record price, due 
to the advantageous position of the island, enabling 
purchasers to float logs direct to their mills, the, other 
limits being less accessible. 

Hon. John Sharples, a leading lumber operator of 
Quebee and president of the Union bank, is making an 
extended tour through western Canada, 

Captain Shear, of the Vigars-Shear Lumber Compatiy. 
Port Arthur, has returned home after a trip through 
the southern states. 

The local building trade continues very active. Build- 
ing permits representing a value of $11,440,740 have 
been issued for Toronto during the eight months endihg 
August 31, compared with $8,663,525 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1906. 

One of the largest lumber operators on Miramichi says 
that the concerns on the northwest and southwest 
branches of that river would cut and handle 120,000,000 
feet during the coming winter, of which the Miramichi 
Lumber Company would cut 35,000,000, a total of some 
10,000,000 over the present season’s work. 





AT A BUSY CANADIAN LUMBER CENTER. 

HULL, CAn., Sept. 9.—Activity in hiring men for the 
shanties indicates that the coming season will witness 
no falling off in the cut of logs. Every day large gangs 
of men and teams are sent to the upper Ottawa district. 
All the available shanty men seem to have been picked 
up and, until the mills close, there may be some difli- 
culty in getting more men. Wages show an upward 
tendency as well as the cost of supplies. Judging from 
the expense of running the shanties, lumbermen do not 
expect there will be any falling off in lumber prices 
next season. The outlook is that a much larger quantity 
of spruce and birch will be cut in the vicinity of the 
Lievre and Rouge rivers, Quebec, while the big pine 
manufacturers are preparing for a season as active as 
ever. 

Some ‘very heavy sales of birch have been made re- 
cently in the New York market at $18 to $20 a thousand, 
mill culls out. The prospect is encouraging to Canadian 
lumbermen to prepare for a very big demand next year 
from the same source. 

Alexander Maclean, Canadian commercial agent in 
Japan, reports that a quantity of oak ties from Japan 
received at Napa, Cal., recently by the San Francisco, 
Vallejo & Napa Valley Electrie railroad cost the com- 
pany $1.16 each landed at Vallejo. The price of the ties 
in Japan was 96 cents each, and the freight from Japan 
to Vallejo on 50,000 was $10,000, or 20 cents each. ‘The 
company desired California redwood ties, but was able 
to have oak ties cut and shipped from Japan in less 
time than redwood ties could be procured anywhere on 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Maclean observes that the Japa- 
nese appear very wasteful of the young forest growth. 
Nearly all the timber used in the frdmework of build- 
ings in Japan is in the shape of rough hewn poles, the 
cutting and transportation of which must be a large 
item in general industry. Charcoal, which is in general 
use and is a conspicuous item of production and trans- 
portation, is also made from small timber; so that a 
strict system of reforestation will be necessary if the 
country is not to be denuded of timber like Korea and 
much of China. The commercial agent relates that a 
school of forestry was founded in Japan twenty years 
ago, and the original institution has developed into an 
organized system of sixty-two schools for training stu- 
dents and promoting forestry. All matters relating to 
forest lands proper are administered by the department 
of agriculture, and the control of forestry was taken 
up by the authorities many years ago. Statistics show 
that the forest area of the country, about 60,000,000 
acres, is about equally divided between the government 
and miscellaneous holdings, and that the total receipts 
in 1901 were $570,000. Inthe ten years ending 1901 
Japan’s lumber exports amounted to $25,000,000. 

It may be readily believed that there was great tim- 
ber in Japan at one time; and even now much is heard 
about the timber resources of the north, or what is 
known as Hokkaido country. The climate throughout, 
like that of California and British Columbia, is favor- 
able to forest growth. But in older Japan, where pop- 
ulation is dense and all land that is arable, even to ter- 
races on the hillsides, is under cultivation, reforestation 
finds a place mainly on the slopes of mountains. Tlrere 
is practically none of the original tree growth left. 





ISTHMIAN CANAL AWARDS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—The purchasing agent 
for the Isthmian canal commission has awarded the fol- 
lowing contracts: 


100,000 cross ties, 7x9.inches x 9 feet—L. J. Merriam, 
Wilmington, N. C., $89,333.30. 

5.710 piles untreated—S. BE. Naylor & Co., Gulfport, 
Miss., $59,287.50. 

1,800 bridge caps, 16,000 bridge ties, 1,500 guard rails, 
15,500 stringers and 8,100 braces, all untreated—D. L, 
Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., $63,259.51. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7.—When James J. Hill, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Great Northern 
railway, has occasion to mention the subject it would 
seem that nothing is dearer to his heart than the 
statement that he personally, while president of the 
Great Northern railway, reduced the lumber tariff 
from 90 cents to 40 cents from the coast to St. Paul. 
This was ‘‘ ’way back in 1893,’’ Mr. Hill says. That 
the statement, which has been made time and again by 
Mr. Hill and recounted over and over again by his 
agents and friends in this and other parts of the coun- 
try, is wholly incorrect is within the memory of many 
of the lumber manufacturers of the Pacifie coast. The 
records of a score of lumber firms and wholesalers show 
that as early as 1892 Pacific coast lumber manufac- 
turers were shipping lumber to St. Paul on a 55-cent 
rate. 

Seeretary Victor H. Beckman is in receipt of sev- 
eral letters from manufacturers giving cars shipped in 
the early ’90s at less than the 90-cent rate. The fol- 
lowing received by Mr. Beckman from one of the 
largest manufacturing firms on the coast will show 
Mr. Hill’s statement in error. During 1892 we shipped 
the following: 

January 25, 1892—-N. Y. L. E. car 6222, destination Butte, 
Mont., lumber, rate 50 cents. 

January 30, 1802—Northern Paelfic car 6084, destination 
Minneapolis, lumber, rate 55 cents. 

June 2, 1892, W. C. car 2774, destination St. Paul, lum- 
ber, rate 55 cents. 

August 2, 1892—Northern Pacific car 21563, destination 
St. Paul, lumber, rate 55 cents. 

The list contains similar records during the whole 
of 1892 and is confirmed by statements from other 
manufacturers, 

In this connection it is significant that at the time 
Mr. Hill did announce a reduction in the transfer rate 
on lumber to St. Paul to 40 cents or shortly thereafter 
the car minimums were raised, eating up a good per- 
centage of the reduction. The last raise in car mini- 
mums, about a year ago, took the balance of the re- 
duction so that the 40-cent rate today applying to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis is little, if any, better than the 
55-cent rate in foree fifteen years ago. 

At the time Mr. Hill reduced the rate on lumber to 
St. Paul, 15 cents instead of 50 cents as he states, he 
also reduced the rate on shingles 5 cents. But with 
the raising of the lumber minimums shingle mini- 
mums alse took a jump so that the 5-cent shingle rate 
reduction was on paper only. The only reduction in 
transcontinental rates was made in 1900 when the 
Northern Pacific reduced its rate to Colorado from ov 
to 40 cents. This was brought about by the building 
of the Burlington cutoff from Alliance, Neb., to Den- 
ver and because the Oregon lumbermen had a 40-cent 
rate to Denver. In 1904 the lumbermen began to urge 
a reduction in the 50-cent Missouri river tariff to 40 
cents but this proposition was turned down by the 
railroads. During the last three years local rates in 
Washington, Idaho and Montana have materially ad- 
vanced. As illustrating the difference in coast and 
southern rates a carload of lumber from the south to 
Omaha today nets the railroads $115 and from the 
Pacific coast to Omaha it nets the roads $250. 


Logging Camp Output. 


The logging camps of Washington, included in the 
membership of the Washington Logging & Brokerage 
Company, which was given permission last week to 
resume operation at will between September 1 and 
15, will not start up to full capacity. Until such a 
time as they receive further instructions the output 
will be about 50 percent of normal. The purpose of 
the curtailment is to maintain the present market list. 
At present rather more than the usual number of fir 
logs for this time of the year are in the water. Dur- 
ing the summer several large mills, notably the Port 
Blakeley, have suffered by fire; more have been forced 
to close down on account of car shortage and the in- 
dications are that others will suspend operation soon 
beeause of their inability to secure cars during the 
grain movement period and by reason of advanced 
rates on eastbound shipments scheduled for installa- 
tion this fall. These causes have caused a diminution 
in demand for logs and it is feared it will continue 
for months. The association therefore plans to keep 
the supply only up to the demand, 

Reports show that about one-half of the association 
camps resumed on a half-scale this week and others 
will start next week. Cedar logs are in as great a 
demand as ever. Shingle mills are paying as high as 
$20 for the best grades and glad to get them at any 
price. Where purchases can be made in British Co- 
lumbia the price is hardly a consideration in closing 


the deal, 
Running Out Hindu Millhands. 


A war against Hindu millhands has broken out at 
Bellingham and Seattle labor unions, including the 
millworkers’ union at Ballard, have pledged their sup- 
port and are prepared to prevent the Britishers en- 
gaging in the plants where they are working. Some 
months ago millmen in Whatcom county, unable to 
secure white labor to complete their crews, were glad 
to enlist the services of Hindus who flocked across 
the Canadian boundary from British Columbia. Most 
of them found employment at the Bellingham mills, 
Last Thursday night the white millhands formed a 
mob and attacked the Hindu quarter. The turbinated 


forces were put to rout, more than 200 taking refuge 
at the police station and others seeking hiding places 
on the tide flats. The police, unable to check the on- 


slaught, swore in extra patrolmen, fearing the ulti- 
matum that the Hindus must go would result in mur- 
der, as was the case when Bellingham and Tacoma 
were ridden of Chinamen several years ago. Today 
most of the Hindus have left Bellingham and are scat- 
tering over the coast. The Seattle-Ballard unionists 
declare they will not be allowed to rest here and rep- 
resentations have been made to Oregon mill unionists 
to take the same stand there. 


Cars Start for Grain Fields. 


The acute stage of the Pacific coast car shortage is 
drawing nearer rapidly. This week cars are shorter, 
and within the same period grain from the eastern 
Washington wheat fields has begun to move to tide- 
water at Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. The Great 
Northern, which for the last month has been the sal- 
vation of lumber and shingle shippers, through its lib- 
eral distribution of empties, has fullen off in its sup- 
ply to the mills about 75 percent within a week. The 
Northern Pacific, which at no time this year has fur- 
nished more than one-third of the cars called for by 
the mills located on its line and branches, has prac- 
tically suspended delivery of empties. Northern Pa- 
cific mills are loud in their protest at the manner in 
which they have been treated in the matter of empties 
and are urging with might and main the enforcement 
of the reciprocal demurrage law enacted by the last 
legislature that they may obtain damages to, in part, 
repay them for the losses sustained. 

It is said at most of the Northern Pacific mill offices 
is this city that they have received more cancelations 
within thirty days than for a whole year previous. 
One mill calling for 100 Northern Pacific empties 
within the last fifteen days, up to today has received 
five. It is expected that two weeks from date cars 
will be out of the market. Every wholesaler and man- 
ufacturer with orders on hand is moving every in- 
fluence to secure cars and clean up delayed shipments. 

Charters Advancing. 


Now that the grain movement to Coast ports has 
started charters are advancing. All the grain brokers 
are engaging ships, some to a greater extent than in 
former years, at this early date. The result is that 
several of the ships heretofore engaged in the cargo 
trade have changed their tonnage. Lumbermen do 
not think the grain shipping will hamper them much. 
They point out that there are a greater number of 
vessels on the Coast now than ever before and even 
if the grain demands are greater there will be still 
sufficient left to care for the lumber needs. 

The demand for West Coast shipments are reported 
stronger this week. The price for this voyage today 
is 47s 6d, which is higher than last week by 2s 6d. 
All foreign rates, it is believed, will advance materially 
before long. The coastwise tonnage offered is better 
this week than last. Shipments of lumber and shingles 
have been about the same as last week but there is a 
slight falling off in new orders. 


Lumber East Shows Weakening. 

The last week has shown plenty of inquiries but 
slowness in orders. At none of the wholesale offices 
are lumber orders plentiful. In fact a majority of 
the concerns report new business not so good as it was 
a week ago. Notwithstanding this, prices are firm 
and cedar siding, advanced $1 a week ago, remains 
at the new figure. With the grain car shortage on 
there is no prospect of a cheaper list, and unless or- 
ders are placed at once there is little likelihood of their 
being shipped for months. In every quarter the opin- 
ion is expressed that the grain movement this year 
will be greater than ever and consequently where in 
other years a car could be secured once in a while for 
a shipment of lumber none are looked for this year. 
The Washington grain crop to be moved this year is 
estimated at 43,000,000 bushels as against 37,000,000 
bushels last year. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, at 
Bellingham was in this city this week. Speaking of 
the market conditions he said: 

Orders from the east have been falling off. There seems 
to have been a general slackening of improvement work all 
over the country and the lumber business is one of the first 
to feel this kind of a dullness. The car situation has 
changed in the last two weeks. Prior to that time the 
Great Northern had been, since spring, giving the full 
amount of cars for eastern shipments. The intent was 
apparently to clean up all of the old business before mak- 
ing the advance in rates. In the last few days, however, 
the supply of cars from the Great Northern has almost 
ceased, while the Northern Pacific supply is as poor as it 
has been all year. Not only have all the old orders been 
cleaned up but we are getting very few new ones at pres- 
ent and expect less when the new rates are put into 


effect. 
Rains Quench Forest Fires. 


The prayers of timber land owners have been an- 
swered and for two days this week rain fell steadily 
in the timber area of western Washington, checking 
all fires. Owners of these properties have reason to 
congratulate themselves in the fact that the fire loss 
this season is less than for any year in the last ten. 
Millmen from al] parts of the state report the fires 
dead in their respective parts. E. E. Brehm, manager 
of the Washington Logging & Brokerage Company, 
says: 

The timber land owners of Washington are getting off 
easy this year. ‘The loss from forest fires will not be half 
what it was last year and not more than 10 percent of the 
damage done in 1904, when the loss in standing timber 
destroyed by fire. amounted to millions of.dollars. The rains 
of the last few @ays have quenched the flames and the 
forests of Washington, I believe, are safe for the balance of 


the year, 
Among the Lumbermen. 

Chairman C. F. White, of the joint executive commit- 
tee of the lumber and shingle associations, this week 
held a. conference with Chairman Fairchilds, of the 
state railroad commission, when the matter of damages 








OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


{ in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


Ho. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuff and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


Ss AD 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Espec 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 





Place Your Orders with 


—_ Lake Lumber Co. 





RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 














EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT. 








WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS| 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shin 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 











Gillis & Moulton, ™*gntttebite- 
Railroad Ties and Car Material 


Posts. and Poles — Wholesale Lumber. 
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[YELLOW PINE 








KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING, + s% % 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER. AND PLANK. 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 








Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 











Our Customers Know 


exactly what they will get when they send 
us an order for we are acquainted with 
their needs—the result of selling them 
direct for years. If you would eliminate 
trouble in buying 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


give us a chance to acquaint you with our 
methods. Might mean additional profits 
and more business to us both. What do 
you say? The large and well assorted stock 
we carry constantly insures quick service. 


Camp & Hinton Company, 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 








GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
LUMBER CO. ‘ 
SUITE 812 Y il P 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, e ow ine 
CHICAGO Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg.. stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 








Special Timber Bills Accepted tor Quick Shipment. 














G. J, Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF FINISH. | STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point 
in the United States. CT BLECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, isco 
: 7 CEDARand CYPRESS POLES 


3 John H. Fowler & Co. 


Fisher Building, ° CHICAGO. 









































LEWIS DILL &| KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY CAROLINA AND 
BALTIMORE, MD. LONG LEAF 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE | 











to the mills for failure to secure cars under the de- 
murrage act was discussed. Not a mill in the state 
but has lost thousands of dollars this year by 
the failure of the railroads to give them cars. It is 
being planned to have the lumbermen bring a test case 
against the railroads for damages, using the state rail- 
road commission as a medium. The purpose of this 
actron will be to determine whether or not the demur- 
rage act applies to state only or if it includes inter. 
state business. 

Manager Bradley, of the Retail Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, says there is less lumber buying locally at pres- 
ent than for any period during the year. 

Secretary R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bu- 
reau, says that shingle stocks this week are slightly in- 
creased over last because of the inability of shippers to 
get cars. Many of the mills in all parts of the state, 
he says, are closing for this reason. Particularly is this 
true in Whatcom county. Great Northern mills report 
practically no cars delivered to them in two weeks. At 
Everett no Great Northern cars at all have been re- 
ceived for four days. Some of the Everett manufac- 
turers are piling their shingles. South of Tacoma the 
mills are closing because Northern Pacific cars cannot 
even be photographed. Mr. Douglass expresses the be- 
lief that the car shortage this fall will be greater than 
ever before known on the Pacific coast. 

Secretary Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, says subscriptions to the 
rate fighting fund are about all in. The response has 
been most generous and all the funds pledged will be 
available when needed. 

Ben Price, buyer for, the Parker-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, reports an improvement in lumber orders for the 
last week. The shingle demand, he says, is about the 
same. Cars are scarcer. 

The Stimson mill at Ballard this week loaded the 
schooner Stimson with 1,000,000 feet of lumber for San 
Pedro. 

The Sequin Shingle & Lumber Company has decided 
to erect a large lumber yard at Quilcene, which will be 
on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way now being built to Seattle. 

George Sturrock and J. H. Munn, of Port Townsend, 
have completed plans for the erection of a saw mill on 
Discovery bay. 

Jay S. Bennett, of the Jay S. Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, says shingle orders are plentiful and prices soar- 
ing. Lumber is dull. Cars are tighter than for some 
time at all of this company’s mills. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company is work- 
ing day and night to clean up its orders before the 
installation of the advanced rates. With orders in for 
100 cars already this month Secretary Fred-S. Meyer 
says he has been able to secure but five to date. 

The A. P. Henderson Lumber Company says inquiries 
are numerous for lumber but few orders are being 
placed. Shipments are falling off but a few cars are 
being secured. 

W. W. Schall, formerly secretary of the C. H. Nichols 
Lumber Company, who left Seattle a few weeks ago, it 
is announced, has severed his connection with the com- 
pany. Raymond E. Nichols has been named to suc- 
ceed him and the office of sales manager has been con- 
solidated with that of secretary. 

J. L. Carman reports lumber orders fair but almost 
impossible to get shipments off. 

The J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company has moved from 
the second to the sixth floor of the Lumber Exchange 
building, where it has fitted up a suite of offices in 
modern style. Business with this concern is reported 
good. 

The North Coast Timber Company announces that it 
will immediafely begin the construction of a saw mill 
with a capacity of 25,000 feet at Lake Padden. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered and the plant will cost about 
$16,000. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company reports shingle 
orders plentiful. Shipments are not up to the mark 
and the outlook is not encouraging, as judged by re- 
ports from the mills where few cars are being spotted. 
Shingles are firm and orders good. 

Louis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, is making 
a tour of the state mills this week and rushing ship- 
ments from the Minnesota Lumber Company’s mill at 
Avon. 

The Iowa Lumber Company is a new corporation in 
the wholesale field at Seattle. The company was in- 
corporated June 30 with a capital stock of $30,000. A 
mill has been bought at Darrington with a capacity of 
20,000 feet a day. This week general offices were opened 
at 219 and 220 Lumber Exchange building, with Henry 
Rohwer, a well known lumberman, as manager. The 
first day the office opened two cars of lumber were 
shipped east. 

D. L. Hoyt, heading a syndicate of wealthy Wisconsin 
lumbermen, has taken options on two saw mill sites near 
Vancouver. It is the intention of the syndicate to erect 
a large mill, probably with 200,000 feet a day capacity, 
and to employ from 200 to 300 men. Mr. Hoyt has 
been looking about for a saw mill location in this state 
for some time. 

The Alaska Lumber Company reports business brisk 
in shingles. This company has a good line in transit. 

The Joyce-Watkins Lumber Company has shipped a 
considerable number of cars this week. Inquiries, Man- 
ager Foster says, are stronger than orders. 

John A. Hughes shipped seven cars of lumber, some 
east of Minneapolis, this week. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company mill at 
Bellingham, Manager Frank O’Brien reports, is run- 
ning full time. Cargo orders are good and rail lumber 
orders fair. Cars are very scaree. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company reports a good new 


business last week. Cars, Manager Day says, are very 
scarce at all mills throughout the state. 

The E. H. Hughes Lumber Company is rapidly clean- 
ing up orders on its books before the new advance in 
rates becomes effective. 

Manager H. A. Mufiley, of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company, says orders for lumber are slacker this week 
than last. Mr, Mufiley is confident shingles will ad 
vance with the acuteness of the car shortage. 

Word was received here this afternoon that the H. 
McCormick Lumber Company, of McCormick, has been 
sold to Michigan capitalists for $700,000. No names 
are given. The sale includes saw mills, logging roads 
and timber. 

L. L. Hill, of the Page-Hill Lumber Company, of 

Minneapolis, has been spending a few days in Seattle 
and other Puget sound points recently. 
_E. A. Nickerson, manager of the Mukilteo Lumber 
Company, Mukilteo, this state, who now makes his home 
at Berkeley, Cal., is in Seattle this week to spend a 
week or two at the mill. He is accompanied by J. H. 
Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Company, and H. M. 
Lorber, of the same company. Mr. Lorber has charge 
of the foreign selling for the Dollar interests, and has 
recently returned from some months spent in China in 
charge of the company’s branch office there. The Dol- 
lar company is one of the largest China shippers of 
lumber on the Pacifie coast. 

Ray W. Jones, formerly lieutenant governor of Minne- 
sota and for many years a prominent lumberman in 
Minneapolis, who is now making his headquarters at 
Victoria, B. C., where he is manager of the British- 
American Timber Company, spent a few days in Seattle 
recently. Mr. Jones is acquiring timber lands in British 
Columbia for his company, which is backed by Minne- 
sota capital. 

George G. Startup, manager of the Wallace Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Startup, on the Great 
Northern east of Everett, is recovering from an accident 
sustained several months ago which resulted in a severe 
fracture of his leg. He was thrown from a carriage 
while driving. He is now able to be about with 
crutches. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Sept. 5.—The saw mill of the Ta- 
coma Fir Door Company has been idle for the last six 
weeks, a quantity of lumber having been got ahead for 
the factory, which is running steadily turning out about 
400 doors a day. The saw mill was started up again 
today. Officers of the company report plenty of orders 
for all the fir doors it can make, at prices well main- 
tained, although not advancing. The company has 
business ahead for some time. There are no cars at 
all for eastern business, it is stated, but the company 
has been fortunate in having a heavy local trade this 
year and also has made heavy shipments to Seattle and 
into neighboring territory. It is shipping all the stock 
east it can get cars for and finds the fir door steadily 
growing in popularity and marketing itself without push- 
ing. Fir log prices are lower among the independent 
loggers. 

The Pacific Box Company is running its plant steadily 
but is out of the eastern business entirely. C. A. Pratt, 
secretary-treasurer of this company, says: 

Cars are exceedingly scarce, even for making shipments to 
Auburn, a few miles from Tacoma. We are out of the 
eastern business entirely and have been for a long time, the 
car shortage becoming so acute that we gave up trying to 
ship by rail entirely and found new markets. We are ship 
ping extensively to coastwise and local points, notably to 
Mexico and the Hawailan islands, and have an extensive 
cargo trade. 

The Tide Water Lumber Company js running days 
only now and is caring for a large cargo trade, in- 
cluding a considerable quantity of California contract 
stuff, besides other shipments. Said Secretary T. D. 
Whitman, of this company, today: 

We have not seen a car for eastern business in two weeks. 
The car shortage is exceedingly acute and there is no prospect 
of immediate improvement that we can see. We are doing 
considerable water business, loading principally for Califor- 
= The market is nothing extra. Prices are holding fairly 

William Hanson, vice president and principal owner 
of the Tacoma Mill Company, returned this week from a 
trip through Yellowstone National park and will re- 
main in Tacoma a few weeks longer before returning to 
his home at Redlands, Cal. It is understood that Thomas 
Cooper, land commissioner of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, who is now here from St. Paul, is negotiating 
with Mr. Hanson for the sale of the company’s plant 
site to the Port Townsend Southern for the new four- 
track line the Hill roads are to build out of Tacoma via 
the Narrows. 

The new Excelsior Lumber Company, in which Henry 
S. Royce, of the Tide Water Lumber Company; Frank 
B. Stone, of Chicago, and others are interested, this 
week filed with the county auditor notice of increase in 
its capital stock from $6,000 to $105,000. The com- 
pany, when organized, bought a mill on the Tacoma 
Eastern, which it is enlarging and improving. 

The Washington Manufacturing Company, of which 
August von Boecklin is president, this week took out a 
building permit to make improvements costing $2,500 
to the Buildings of its plant. Mr. von Boecklin is also 
interested in the Manley-Moore Lumber Company. 

The Hill Lumber Company filed a formal list of its 
officers for record with the county auditor this week, 
naming Clarence E. Hill as president and trustee and 
Henry Skramstad as secretary-treasurer and trustee. 

A deal has just been completed whereby J. E. Murray, 
of Elma, formerly of the J. E. Murray Lumber Com- 
pany, of Oakville, becomes the owner of the stock in the 
Young-Cole Lumber Company, of Eatonville, held by 
the Young Bros. Mr. Murray recently sold his mill 
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plant and timber at Oakville and immediately began to 
look for a new mill. The plant of the Young-Cole com- 


pany is located at Eatonville, near Tacoma, on the Ta-. 


coma Eastern railroad, and is valued at about $30,000. 
Mr. Murray and his son-in-law, Walter Fisk, become 
owners of two-thirds of the stock, the balance being held 
by W. B. Cole, who will remain with the company as 
general manager, Mr. Fisk taking charge as mill super- 
intendent. Mr. Murray is president of the new com- 
pany, but will not take an active part in the running 
of the mill, devoting his time to getting out ship’s 
spars and running his automobile. Under the new man- 
agement the mill will be improved with another engine, 
an electric light plant and the addition of new ma- 
chinery, increasing the capacity of the mill to 55,000 or 
60,000 feet a day. 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company is closing up its 
offices in the Bankers’ Trust building, in this city, and 
will move to Port Blakeley tomorrow. The company is 
not doing much in the way of rebuilding at Port Blake- 
ley yet. The temporary mill is running, old orders are 
being cleaned up and but little new business is being 
taken, the company caring for its old customers only. 

The Hill Lumber Company, of which Clarence E. 
Hill is at the head, is now comfortably installed in its 
commodious new offices on the fifth floor of the Bankers’ 
Trust building. Several changes have been made lately 
in companies affiliated with the Hill Company, which 
handles the output for several plants, both lumber and 
shingles, doing wholly a rail business with the exception 
of some local trade. The Howell-Hill Shingle Company 
has given place to the Howell-Hill Mill Company and its 
capital stock has been increased from $2,000 to $15,000. 
The company operates two shingle mills having a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 to 75,000 each a day and a saw mill 
of about 25,000 feet a day capacity at Midland, on the 
Tacoma Eastern railroad. The Hill Company’s new 
offices overlook the tidelands, where many of the manu- 
facturing plants of the city are located. They include 
commodious private offices for officials of the company 
and a large, light room for stenographers, bookkeepers 
ete. Discussing trade conditions Mr. Hill said today: 

In the red cedar shingle market the demand has been 
slack but is picking up some lately. Prices, however, have 
been firm ond stars are going at about $3.10 to $3.15 at the 
mill and do not appear to be going any lower. The lumber 
market has been off, but lately there seems to be a general 
improvement all along the line and — are holding uP 
well. The inquiry for lumber is picking up and the condi- 
tions are not bad as far as demand is concerned, the uncer- 
tainty over the advance in freight rates being the chief 
factor in disturbing conditions. Cars are awfully scarce for 
both the lumber and shingle business and we are not get- 
ting over 25 to 30 percent of our requirements. There is 
ho prospect for improvement in the car situation this fall 
that I can see. I think that when the North Bank road 
is completed and in operation it will help matters consider- 
ably, but until that time cars seem certain to be pretty 
hard picking. 

Advices have been received here that R. L. MeCormick, 
secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, who 
went east recently in the interests of the antiadvance 
in rates fight which the coast lumbermen are waging, 
had been taken ill at Rochester, Minn., and was com- 
pelled to undergo a slight operation. Word received by 
Mr. MeCormick’s friends this week was that he would be 
well and able to be out again in a few days. 

During August twenty-four locomotives were given 
general repairs at the Northern Pacific shops in South 
Tacoma, besides eight which required roundhouse re- 
pairs. Officials in the operating department of the road 
state that the movement of grain to tidewater is begin- 
ning with a rush and that every effort is being made to 
furnish cars to care for the grain and the fuel trade. 
What cars are left the lumbermen get. 

Frank L. Hale, the well known Tacoma lumberman, 
and formerly member of the MeCormick, Lumber Com- 
pany, MeCormick, Wash., is very happy these days. He 
savs it’s a girl, but he is feeling chesty just the same. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EverETT, WASH., Sept. 6.—The statement that the 
increased shipping rates will not become effective be- 
fore November 1 will, it is believed, have a tendency to 
stimulate the lumber trade somewhat, and it stands in 
need of the stimulus, for just at present there is little 
going on, or off, in manufacturing circles. The bottom 
has entirely dropped out of coastwise cargo business, 
few vessels coming into port save those chartered for 
foreign voyages. Shingles are fairly strong in demand 
and quotations. Logging camps have begun slowly to 
resume operations after the long summer closing and, 
although handicapped by lack of men, most companies 
will, it is expected, be in full swing before October 1. 

James C. Haynes, mayor of Minneapolis, has been the 
guest of D. M. Clough, manager of the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Company and president of the Clough-Hartley 
Shingle Company. The latter concern, said to be the 
largest shingle mill in the world, has come up to ex- 
pectations and its owners are vastly pleased with the 
new plant. 

There is considerable talk here of forcing Fred K. 
Baker, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, to run 
for mayor of Everett on the republican ticket. Mr. 
Baker, as chairman of the charter commission, which 
has framed a charter of the first class for the city, ex- 
ecuted much valuable work in behalf of the common- 
wealth and it is partly to reward him for this service 
and partly in*recognition of his executive ability that 
the party desires to elect him to the office. The present 
incumbent, Newton Jones, manager of the Marysville 
Lumber Company, has served the city faithfully, but it 
is not thought he will desire to run again for office. 
Everett, and quite properly, is looking to lumber manu- 
facturing cireles for political timber. 

R. H. Kellogg, a millman of Big Lake, this state, was 
in this city on business a few days ago. 


George E. Startup, a lumber manufacturer of Start 
up, was a business visitor this week. 

The Pacific Timber Company is loading the steamer 
Marhoffer with bridge materials and poles for San 
Francisco. 

J. H. Weber, formerly with the Mukilteo Lumber 
Company; O. B. Whitney, some time ago of the same 
company, and F. E. Scott, of the Scott-Weeks Logging 
Company, have formed a partnership under the title of 
the Rainier Timber Company, with headquarters in 
Seattle and a branch office in this city. All the gentle- 
men interested are well known and substantial men in 
their line and a splendid business in timber and logs 
is predicted for them. The company holds a large tract 
of timber in British Columbia and has other acreage on 
this side of the line. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

HoquiAM, WaASH., Sept. 3.—C. H. Jones, president of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, arrived in Hoquiam 
Thursday night for a short visit. He reports lumber 
conditions in general as deplorable, owing to the car 
shortage. The California market, although brightening 
up, is still weak as to price, owing to the large stock of 
lumber on hand, Eastern markets are offering unusu- 
ally attractive prices, but the inability of the mills to 
secure cars leaves little opportunity to take advantage of 
them. 

Fred T. Dean has been promoted from the position of 
assistant cashier to that of cashier of the National Lum- 
ber & Box Company, vice P. E. Johnston, resigned. The 
resignation of Mr. Johnston, who is about to engage in 
business for himself, has caused a general promotion in 
the company’s offices, and R. 8. Hamilton is now assist- 
ant cashier. 

The reports of the two Montesano financial institu- 
tions—the Montesano National bank and the Montesano 
State bank—have just been issued and show total cash 
assets of $887,336.31 and deposits of $618,183.97. 

The O’Donnell & Sandstrom Shipbuilding Company has 
received a contract for the construction of a steam 
schooner for E. S. Easterbrook, of San Francisco, to cost 
$95,000. The dimensions will be 186 feet over all, 40 
feet beam and 11 feet depth, with twin screws and shal- 
low draft, for use between San Francisco and Coquille 
river. This schooner will replace the Fifefield, which was 
destroyed recently by fire at Brandon, Ore., and it will be 
known by the same name. The machinery is in San 
Francisco, but will be shipped to this city to be installed 
in the vessel. This will be the first steam schooner fully 
built and equipped in Gray’s harbor. 

Despite the fact that lumber conditions are depressing, 
it is likely that there will be a scarcity of the common in 
Gray’s harbor, owing to the fact that so many logging 
camps are closed and that it is impossible to get many 
logs to the mills en account of the long drouth. There is 
also a scarcity of shingles and several shingle mills are 
shut down, being unable to get logs. Shingles are likely 
to advance greatly. One mill here is making shingles 
from spruce logs. Builders in Aberdeen are having a 
hard time getting the shingles they need. 

The Gray’s Harbor Construction Company was de- 
clared the successful bidder for the construction of a 
wharf and landing at Gray’s harbor when the bids for 
the work were opened in the office of Maj. H. M. Chitten- 
den, corps of engineers, U. S. A., in charge of the Seattle 
district. The only other bidder, the International Con- 
tract Company of Seattle, bid about $40,000, but the 
winner’s bid was several thousand dollars lower. When 
the contract has been signed it will be forwarded to the 
war department at Washington for acceptance. This 
work, which includes the building of a trestle more than 
4,000 feet long, was made necessary by the government’s 
construction of a jetty at the north end of Gray’s har- 
bor, as it was found impossible to land supplies on the 
beach off the open sea. The landing will be built from 
the inner harbor across a large sandspit to the place 
where the jetty work is to begin. 

Several years ago the government found that if the 
channel into Gray’s harbor was to be permanent a jetty 
must be built. The one at the south side, more than 
14,000 feet long, was built at that time. Then it was 
discovered that the ocean swept in from the north in the 
winter and from the south in the summer, so the second 
jetty was planned. By this work the government hopes 
to keep the channel free at all times. The officers believe 
that the construction of the second jetty will keep the 
waters of the four rivers which empty into Gray’s harbor 
always flowing straight out to sea, and that the bars 
which have sometimes blocked it will be eliminated. 

The preliminary work of building the landing will be 
undertaken as soon as possible. It will involve driving of 
57,000 feet of piling. Six hundred thousand feet of 
rough lumber and 120,000 feet of dressed lumber will be 
used in the work. Eight thousand pounds of iron and 
5,000 pounds of spikes will also go in. 

When the wharf in the inner harbor and the landing 
across the sandspit are completed it is the intention to 
land supplies for the jetty itself at the wharf and trundle 
them across the intervening 4,000 feet to the open sea. 

There is a dearth of skilled labor in Gray’s harbor, and 
ship carpenters, bricklayers, stonemasons and carpenters 
ean find all the work they need in this city next year. 
Hoquiam is taking rapid strides toward being a metro- 
politan city. Four large brick and stone structures, to 
cost $200,000, will be built here within the next twelve 
months. The mills are paying the highest wages known 
for common laborers, and still they can not get help 
enough to take care of their output. 

Threatened by numerous suits for damages, the Wish- 
kah River Boom Company has finally decided not to ob- 
struct navigation on that stream. 

There has been a complaint filed with the railway com- 
mission of an alleged discrimination by the Northern 
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Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. M. BORGESS. 


ROBT. A. FER) ¥. Sales Dept 








CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS 
FULL STOCK, WRITE US. 


Plummer Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Office 


Unloading Switch, Yard and 
Burlington Railroad, 
Foot St. Louis Ave. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, 
Cypress, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


American Hardwood Lbr. Co. 


and 
Maple. 


Mahogany, 
Cherry, 
8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 


3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


MO. 


Walnut, 


ST. LOUIS, 




















OZARK GOOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mer. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY your Lumber THE **‘ OZARK WAY”’ 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 

















Large 
contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
Solicited. 


Mills at 


Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 





7 fei 


ST, Louis, 
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' International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Yellow /Pime 























LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents For 


BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Alberta, La. 

COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, Ark. 

SAGINAW LUMBER CO. 

Saginaw, Ark. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LIBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Laws 
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Our Catalog has 
been mailed 


Did you get yours 


or was it side-tracked before 
reaching you? More than 
280 pages of the best line 
of Engineering Specialties 
on the market today—fully 
illustrated and full of valua- 
ble information to every 
Power user. 


Write us TODAY if you 
require extra copies or if 
your copy was side-tracked. 

Did you ask your, jobber about 


Powell Valves ore you or- 
dered that last lot? 


The Wm. Powell Go, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New York, 95 Liberty St. 
Philadelphia, 518 Arch St. 
Boston. High & Congress St. 
Pittsburg, 4.9 Fulton Bldg. 




















SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have the following items in stock ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


75,000 ft. Istand 2nd Oak. 
75,000 ft. 1” No. | Com. Oak. 
200,000 ft. 1” Long Run Gum. 


We always have well assorted stocks of plain 
and quartered Red and White Oak, Ash Hick- 
ory and Gum and make a specialty of Min- 
ing Timbers, Car Stock and Bridge Plank. 


Southern Pine Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DIBOLL, TEXAS. 











Write for prices 
Domestic or Export. 








B. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICE 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS.,U.S. 4. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long Distance Phone No. 5“2. Cableaddress: Holrick. 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins. Motek A. B.C, 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 




















| Camp & Hinton Co., Ltd. 


Exporters of 


PITCH PINE LUMBER 


From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


Polvcode Weetere Onion, Suite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Liebers, A.B.C,*th Edition, 
Watkins. Southards. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE; 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE. 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
‘handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 
For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 











MASON LUMBER Co. <.,2; "42%: Erest. & Mer. 


RAY L. PARK, Sect’y & Treas. 
Manufacturers of 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
For Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing 
Weare located on @- & 8. 1. B. B. ae Gandsi, Miss. 





Pacific Railway Company against the Wynooche Lumber 
& Shingle Company and all the other lumber mills of 
Montesano. The evidence of discrimination is that, while 
the mills at Montesano are obliged to close down for lack 
of cars in which to ship their products, all cars which 
come to that place with merchandise are sent to Hoquiam 
as soon as emptied; then they are turned over to the 
milfs for loading with lumber and shingles. In its com- 
plaint the Wynooche Lumber Company says: 

If this is not the limit of unjust discrimination against 
our city, we should like to know what would be such dis- 
crimination. Why should our cars be diverted to Hoquiam? 
What right has Hoquiam to benefit by the cars ordered by 
our people and carrying freight which our people pay for? 
Have the people living along. the line of the railway any 
rights which said company is bound to respect? What has 
become of that reciprocal demurrage law which was to do 
so much? We have had more trouble since the passage of 
the law than ever before, and there does not seem to be 
any relief. Our business is brought to a standstill and 
reduced at pleasure of the railroad company. We are re- 
fused cars without reason or warning; one mill gets cars 
and another is refused; one town has cars sent to it, and 
they are taken away from another needing them more. 

The railroad commission has called on the Northern 
Pacific for a statement of cars recently furnished the 
Hoquiam and Montesano mills, together with the rating 
of said mills. The Wynooche Lumber Company has been 
requested to furnish the commission with additional data 
in the matter. 

The Simpson Logging Company, which owns a large 
amount of valuable timber in Mason and Chehalis coun- 
ties, is arranging to move its big camp from Mason to 
the upper Satsop, this county, where the loggers will be 
ready for operations this winter. 

Edward R. West, of the West Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a tour of the state, visiting various 
mills and mines. He had a very pleasant trip and saw 
much of interest, besides making a study of methods and 
appliances. 

Harry B. Hewitt, president of the Hewitt Logging 
Company and a representative from this section, is again 
out of the hospital. He was on the street yesterday for 
a short time and says he is well over the effects of the 
operation. ; 

Charles R. Wilson, of the firm of Wilson Bros., whose 
schooner the Charles R. Wilson has been lying in ordinary 
here and has been put in commission, says that a slight 
improvement in the lumber market is noticeable. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 6.—While some manufacturers 
of this district appear to be dissatisfied with the volume 
of trade, many report orders coming in more freely 
and appear to be well satisfied with the outlook. Build- 
ing operations in Spokane continue to outstrip all pre- 
vious records and surpass the expectations of the most 
optimistic. The heavy rainstorms which swept the 
Inland Empire recently have given way to sunny 
weather. At first it was believed that serious damage 
had been inflicted on crops and grain, but more recent 
reports indicate that the damage has been slight in 
most cases, and in all probability will be offset largely 
by benefit to the root and late fruit crop and by the 
opportunity to begin plowing at once, since the wet 
weather has placed cutover fields in excellent shape and 
an ideal condition of fall sown grain may be expected 
before cold weather. 

The report of sales just completed for July shows 
a gain in local trade over the corresponding month of 
1906 of more than 68 percent. Although the volume 
of trade has not been up to the expectations of many 
manufacturers, the gain in total sales is a little more 
than 36 percent, compared with July, 1906. The above 
figures do not include approximately 6,000,000 feet 
marketed from the Kalispell valley, included in last 
year’s compilation. As there is no indication of a 
slackening in the local demand, it is not likely that any 
serious difficulty will be experienced in marketing the 
output of mills of the Inland Empire, although the 
demand from eastern territory is not as heavy as had 
been expected. 

The Holland-Horr Mill Company has just been ad- 
vised that the new logging engine has been shipped 
and its arrival is anxiously awaited. Steel cables will 
be used with the engine in logging near Loon lake, 
which will be a departure from the old method with 
sleds during the winter. 

The Springston Lumber Company, whose plant was 
destroyed recently by fire, has not yet succeeded in 
getting a complete adjustment of loss with the insur- 
ance companies. However, the company is looking up 
the cost of erecting a new mill, definite plans for 
which have not yet been decided on. An addition to 
the planing mill shop is being erected at Spokane to 
handle the company’s increasing local trade. 

J. H. Dunlap, of the Wind River Lumber Company, 
is in Spokane and vicinity, accompanied by his fore- 
man, to pick up new ideas in saw mill construction, 
since the company expects soon to erect a new plant in 
place of the one destroyed by fire. He wishes to make 
the new plant uptodate in every respect. The Wind 
River Lumber Company bought the saw mill of the 
Menominee Lumber Company at Menominee, Ore., and 
has operated it since the destruction of the old mill 
in order to keep customers supplied. 

The Caldwell Lumber Company at Caldwell, Ida., has 
just put in a new yard at Homedale, Ida., and expects 
to carry about $5,000 worth of stock. 

The B. R. Lewis Lumber Company has just com- 
pleted a large reservoir 200 feet above the level of the 
mill, The capacity of the reservoir is 150,000 gallons, 
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and it is believed that, with facilities already in opera- 
tion it will afford ample fire protection. The Idaho & 
Northwestern railroad, of which B. R. Lewis is presi- 
dent, has begun grading through the Coeur d’Alene 
Indian -reservation and has ordered another sixty-five-ton 
locomotive and steam shovel, besides placing contracts 
for 100 miles of seventy-pound steel rails to be de- 
livered before the end of 1908. Three hundred box and 
flat cars, and two ninety-ton locomotives have also been 
bought for delivery next year. 

George Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Company, and 
C. L. Langworthy, each representing many yards in 
North Dakota, are in the vicinity of Spokane looking 
up stock for fall trade. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company has just received 
a car of fine draft horses from Minnesota, to be used 
in logging operations the coming winter. 

W. H. Gerhart, of the Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane and Omaha, is making a short business 
trip to the Coast. 

G. P. Newmeyer, manager of the Bradford-Kennedy 
Lumber Company, is making a short business trip down 
the Northern Pacific railroad, looking after the ship- 
ment of stock bought along that line. 

W. N. Webb, traffic manager for W. E. Kelley & Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., with a branch office in Spokane, is in 
the Spokane district on business connected with his 
department. W. E. Kelley & Co. are heavy shippers of 
shop lumber from the Inland Empire. 

H. F. Hilliard, inspector and solicitor of fire insur- 
ance for the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
is making arrangements to move his family from Tekoa 
to Spokane, where he will make his permanent residence. 

The Overland Lumber Company, whose western head- 
quarters formerly were at Spokane, Wash., has tempo- 
rarily removed its office to Kamiah, Ida. This com 
pany does a wholesale business in lumber, posts and 
poles, and recently has bought a mill which will be 
put in operation within a short time, this being the 
reason for the change in location of its western office. 
The general office of the Overland Lumber Company 
is at Omaha, Neb. The officers of this company are 
W. L. Crabtree, president; C. R. Cushman, vice presi- 
dent; G. K, Thompson, treasurer; J. J. Marischal, secre 
tary. 

A. V. Bradrick, of the Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Com- 
pany, states that the mills operated by the company are 
making good progress, and expect to finish their cut 
for the season by the first of October. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 7.—The report on shipments 
of lumber from Montana mills recently issued by the 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association here for 
July was very encouraging, in view of the fact that:a 
great many anticipated a considerable falling off in 
the shipments of last July compared with the same 
month a year ago. Shipments for last July were 8,542,- 
197 feet as compared with 8,962,791 feet for July, 1906. 
The cut for the month reported by the members of 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was 15,212,671 feet. Three of the mills did no ship 
ping through the month and, but for this reason, ship 
ments would probably have been larger than during the 
same month in 1906, 

The mills are still unadvised on the proposed changes 
in lumber rates to points in North Dakota. Outside 
information gives the proposed rate from the Coast to 
Minot as 47% cents, Spokane to Minot 40 cents and 
Kalispell to Minot 36 cents. This latter rate is 6 cents 
above the present rate to Minot. On the present basis 
Kalispell has a 10-cent differential over both the Coast 
and Spokane rates to Minot and territory; under the new 
proposed rates a differential of 11% cents will exist 
over the Coast and a differential of only 4 cents over 
the Spokane rates. It is believed that this small dif 
ference under the Spokane rates will cause disastrous 
results to many of the mills here, as the Minot tern. 
tory is largely depended upon for a market. 

The car situation remains unchanged, plenty of sys- 
tem box cars coming in, with just a reasonable amount 
of flat cars and very few foreigns. Deliveries by the 
railroad continue satisfactory. The market shows little 
improvement over that of last week and while it is 
known that a fair crop will be harvested through North 
Dakota it has not, as yet, given evidence of its buying 
power in the demand for lumber. Retail stocks all 
through North Dakota are large and as the consumer 
has not started his fall buying the retailer does not feel 
warranted in adding to his preseat excess stocks. Prep- 
arations are starting for the logging season. Some have 
begun new camps and within the next four weeks the 
work in the Valley will be well started. Men for the 
woods are in good demand and the supply is quite satis- 
factory. 

An impromptu farewell dinner was given by a num 
ber of local lumbermen at the National hotel in Kali- 
spell on Wednesday evening to F. B. Poole, retiring 
president and manager of the John O’Brien Lumber 
Company. There was no time to notify the out of town 
lumbermen and there was no formality, the gathering 
being intended as an expression of the high regard the 
lumber fraternity have for Mr. Poole. Those present 
were: F. B. Poole, W. E. Wells, M. J. MeCabe and 
J. T. Peacha, of the John O’Brien Lumber Company; 
H. G. Miller and M. Driscoll, of the Kalispell Lumber 
Company; D. B. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company; W. N. Noffsinger; 8S. H. Corbett, of the Mar- 
shall-Wells Hardware Company; E. H. Broughton, 
secretary of the Montana Lareh & Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and W. H. Bernard. Mr. Poole left the 
same evening for Spokane and will go from there to 
the Coast. He has not yet definitely decided on his 


future movements, but may locate in the west. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept.:7.—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of 
this city, recently dispatched the British steamer Bessie 
Dollar from Grays harbor for Taku with a cargo of 
3,500,000 feet of lumber. It is said that the company 
secured the lumber there cheaper than here because the 
Grays harbor people wished to show what could be done 
in the line of handling big cargoes. 

The Portland Lumber Company is loading more ves- 
sels than any other mill in the city at present. At the 
company’s wharves are the British steamer Strathness, 
the German ship Siam and the steam schooner Excelsior. 
The company is building a new office and will soon be 
better equipped to handle its steadily increasing busi- 
ness. 

Nearly every mill along the Columbia river is loading 
one or more vessels for California, all of which goes to 
show that there is a slight improvement in conditions, 
although the market is far from what it was prior to 
the fearful drop. At Astoria the schooners Oliver Olsen 
and Alice McDonald are receiving cargoes, the former 
for Guaymas, Mexico, and the latter for California. The 
mills at Westport, Rainier and other points along the 
path to Portland are all able to boast a craft at their 
respective wharves so that the total shipments for the 
month should make a better showing than last month, 
which fell way below the average. 

Wheat exporters are looking for tonnage and it is 
feared that this will have a tendency to strengthen the 
terms for lumber carriers, since there is a strong disposi- 
tion to engage steam vessels for grain loading for the 
orient. And with spot sailing vessels refusing 30 shill- 
ings to Europe it is not improbable that tramp steamers 
will be called upon to haul wheat to Europe, as has 
often been done in the past. 

It is rumored that the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is to have large and com- 
modious quarters in the new Board of Trade building 
which is now being completed. The association is grow- 
ing rapidly and more space will soon become necessary, 
although room after room has been added at the old 
quarters. Two new members, Dix Bros. and Heft & Co., 
both of Oregon City, were taken into the folds this 
week, and the Courtney Lumber Company, of Marsh- 
field, is said to be about to fall in line. This concern 
has one of the finest plants in the country, although it 
is run to a comparatively small extent only at present. 

Another large timber deal was closed here the other 
day when the H. McCormick Lumber Company disposed 
of its entire holdings at McCormick, Wash., for $700,000. 
The deal was closed here through the firm of Dant & 
Russell. The buyers are said to be Michigan people, but 
their identity has not been given out yet. The property 
consists of saw mills, logging railroad, tracts of stand- 
ing timber and the town site of McCormick. Dant & 
Russell will look after the property until the buyers are 
ready to take hold. 

C. H. Callender, of the Simpson Lumber Company, was 
chosen admiral at the Astoria regatta this week and he 
performed the duty with all the dignity and grace that 
becomes the honorable position. Mr. Callender was voted 
the best admiral for many a regatta and it might also 
be said to his and the committees’ credit that the regatta 
was the greatest financial success in history. 

George R. Comstock, of the Jellison-Comstock Lumber 
Company, this city, has been seriously ill for two 
months with inflammatory rheumatism, and although he 
has not yet recovered entirely he is able to come down 
oceasionally to his office in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. 

W. H. White, a lumberman of Boyne City, Mich., 
was in Portland a few days this week and while here 
closed the deal for the purehase of the holdings of the 
H. McCormick Lumber Company, McCormick, Wash., 
for himself and associates, through Dant & Russell, of 
this eity. 

F. S. Murphy, well known in lumber circles of Salt 
Lake City, accompanied by his wife has been spending 
the last week in Portland, going from here to the Puget 
sound country. This is Mr. Murphy’s annual vacation 
trip. 

Dant & Russell, lumber shippers with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, are loading the schooner 
Henry Wilson at the Tidewater Lumber Company’s mill 
at Tacoma with 550,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 
The schooner Commerce left the Tidewater mill recently 
with 500,000 feet for San Pedro and the Eapansion 
will also take down the same amount. The schooner A. 
F. Coates will leave this week for 550,000 feet for San 
Pedro and the Prosper unloaded recently at the same 
port from the Tidewater mill. This plant is shipping 
out its stock preparatory to closing down, the site hav- 
ing been sold to the Union Pacific railroad. 

The Columbia Tie & Timber Company has recently 
been organized with offices in the Lumber Exchange 
building, this city, and is logging and making ties on 
the Lewis river in Washington. The plant has a capac- 
ity of 50,000 feet a day. Its output is flumed one mile 
to the Lewis river and from there floated out into the 
Columbia. This company was organized by E. C. Mich- 
ener, of Minneapolis, who is its president. The other 
officers are Charles MacFarlane, vice president and man- 
ager, and W. D. Deaver, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Miehener, who is residing temporarily in Portland, was 
associated with the late F. H. Peavy, the grain king of 
Minneapolis, for twenty-four years. He came to Port- 
land in 1889 and established the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Company, which was afterwards sold to the T. B. Wilcox 
interests, Since 1893 Mr. Michener has lived in the east 
but will probably in the near future come to Portland 
to reside, 





Fred C. Knapp, secretary of the Peninsula Lumber 
Company, will leave next week for a novel vacation trip 
out inthe Mount Hood country. He and his family are 
going to leave in a 4-horse camping outfit and travel 
around the foot of Mount Hood for a week or ten days 
and have a thoroughly old fashioned camping trip. 

U. 8. Grant Richards, the well known San Francisco 
lumber shipper, spent a few days in Portland recently 
on his way to Minneapolis, Chicago and other eastern 
points. 

The Wellesley, the new steam schooner being built by 
Captain Tibbets, of San Francisco, is expected to be in 
Portland on its first trip in a few days. The Bowdoin 
a sister boat, will be in commission in a couple of 
months. Each will carry about 750,000 feet. Dant & 
Russell, of this city, are interested in them. 

Fine New Office Building. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company, has concluded that the old office building 
that the company inherited when it bought the Penoyer 
mill seven years ago has served its purpose and will 
soon be retired on a pension. A fine new office build- 
ing is now beginning to make its appearance up on the 
main street at the entrance of the Portland Lumber 
Company’s grounds, and when completed the company 
will have as fine a lumber office as any in this section 
of the country. There will be a big two story vault 
with a solid masonry foundation, a large general office, 
private offices for L. J. and G. K. Wentworth, jr., and 
everything else that goes with an uptodate office. 





WHOLESALE TRANSFER OF BIG INTERESTS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 7.—One of the largest saw mill 
and timber deals of the year was closed in Portland on 
Thursday of this week. It was the sale of the saw 
mill, railroad, timber holdings, stock on hand, general 
store and village property of the H. McCormick Lumber 
Company, of McCormick, Wash., on the South Bend 
branch of the Northern Pacific railway, to W. H. White, 
the well known lumberman of Boyne City, Mich., and 





HARRY McCORMICK, OF McCORMICK, WASH.; 
Retiring from the Lumber Manufacturing Business. 


associates, and involved a consideration of about $650,- 
000. The deal was closed by Harry McCormick, presi- 
dent of the company, through Dant & Russell, of Port- 
land. Recently Mr. White bought a large tract of Ore- 
gon timber and his second purchase so soon after indi- 
cates that he has confidence in Oregon and Washington 
timber. The new owners took possession of the property 





W. H. WHITE, OF BOYNE CITY, MICH.; 
Who with Associates Has Acquired McCormick Property. 


September 3 and for the present C. E. Dant is looking 
after their interests. A. N. Riggs, secretary of the H. 
McCormick Lumber Company, will probably remain at 
McCormick a while until the new owners, who are ar- 
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DRY HARDWOODS 


150,000 ft. Tennessee Red Cedar Boards 

20,000 “ 8-4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
200,006 ‘* 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
44.000 ‘10-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
200,000 ' 4-4 Shipping Cull Quartered White Oak 
10,000 ‘‘ 6-4 1s & 2s Quartered Red Oak 
80,000 “' 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered Red Oak 
100,000 “ 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak 

300,000 ‘ 4-4 Shipping Cull Plain Oak 


LOVE, BOYD & CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

















Something Worth Knowing 


about because of its selling qualities and large 


profit in it for you is our 
SIDING, FLOORING 


z U r E L O AND MOULDINGS. 


It is a cheap wood, but is particularly adapted to 
above items and the prices we quote on Mixed 
Cars leave you a good margin. Write us. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lbr. Co. 


313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 














OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 
Bored a 


Hollow 
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J. A.WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR aT 1 


Pine, Hemlock, Wainut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. ™ 


Telocode, AB. GN ee 
Western Union 6th Edition. VA. -TEN N. 

















KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemiock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemiock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Mapte flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 
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Traverse City, Mich. } 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Oak. ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, KY. 


TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

. man’s Actuary for figuring 
the emount of lumber in any number of pieces:‘and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price.' Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


PLAIN AND RED AND 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 
Nashville, Tenn- 


In writing, mention this paper. 








a 


W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres’t. Vice-Pres't. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 





W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 

Poplar, Gum 
and Chesinut. 
——— 














Nashville, Tenn. 


| OF actory ~) 
Maple. Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
1 | SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


. We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices’ 











| Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES : 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
AND WAGON STOCK 

















Memphis, - Tenn. 














ranging to incorporate a company to hold the property, 
can get familiar with the operations. 

Harry McCormick organized the H. McCormick Lum- 
ber Company with a capital of $10,000, only part of 
which was paid in, January 17, 1898, and by hard work 
and the exercise of good business acumen in less than 
tén years built up this property from almost nothing to 
its present size. The original capital stock has, however, 
never been increased. He has for some time been will- 
ing to sell the property, feeling that he had acquired 
enough of this world’s goods to satisfy himself, and was 
willing that others should take hold where he left off. 
He has some timber interests in Oregon and one or two 
small interests in mills in Washington, and a farm and 
some coal property in Pennsylvania, his native state, and 
intends to take things easy in the future. He will leave 
in a few days for an eastern trip and will then return to 
Portland, where he has made his home for several years. 

The suecess of Harry McCormick may be cited as an 
instance of the rapid development of the lumber indus- 
try in Washington during the last decade. Although 
only a little over 50 years of age, after a life of hard 
work and earnest endeavor he is now able to retire on a 
competency, although it might be said he only became 
interested in the lumber business when he started the 
plant at McCormick ten years ago. Last year he was 
president of the Southwestern Washington Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and is one of the energetic and 
publie spirited lumbermen of the north coast. 


CALIFORNIA. 


PBI 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 6.—This community has 
been especially interested the last few days in the visit 
of Gifford Pinchot, chief forester of the United States 
agricultural department, at Washington. The work of 
reforestation and forest protection is one of peculiar 
significance to southern California, where every means 
must be taken to conserve the waters in the mountainy 
and Pinchot’s remarks on this line were noted with 
satisfaction. 

At a dinner given in his honor at the Hollenbeck cafe. 
at which the chief forester spoke of the general situa 
tion, one of his most important statements was in 
regard to the growing searcity of the lumber supplies of 
this country. He said that in the history of the United 
States there has never been a time when the substitutes 
of any kind caused an actual saving in the consump- 
tion of lumber. When brick came into extensive use we 
used more lumber than ever before, for construction; 
so with steel and cement, and the figures prove that we 
use more lumber every year than the preceding one. 

‘*The last hope is this western country,’’ said Mr. 





Pinchot. ‘‘ When this is exhausted we shall have to go 


elsewhere for our lumber—if we can find any place to 
go. The end is positively in sight in twenty years; 
we are nearing, and I think we have already entered 
upon, a condition which at the end of twenty years I 
fear to look upon. We are approaching a time when 
all our natural resources must either be exhausted or 
conserved, and as we fulfill this trust we shall be judged 
by those who come after us.’’ 

Referring to the California forest reserves, Mr. 
Pinchot complimented the men who have charge of their 
protection, and gave notice that he would do all within 
his power to have these reserves extended. Of especial 
importance to Los Angeles were his remarks concern- 
ing the proposed forest reserve to be created along the 
route of the great Los Angeles Aqueduct, which is to 
bring the waters of Owens river from Inyo county to 
the head of San Fernando Valley. Of this, he said: 

If a majority of the California delegation in Congress 
agree in requesting the withdrawal of lands from settlement 
all along the line of the aqueduct, I shall take pleasure in 
recommending that it be done, and thus the conduit will run 
the entire distance through a government forest reserve. 

I want to ask that in the next agricultural bill an item 
of $100,000 be inserted for the protection of this region, 
for trails, firebreaks and telephone lines. 

He advocated the passage of state laws to protect the 
watersheds from damage at the hands of lumbermen 
who own contiguous lands, by requiring them to operate 
under regulations emanating from the forestry service. 

‘“From now on,’’ he said, ‘‘the name of the problem 
with which we are dealing must be changed. It is now 
the conservation of all the natural resources. Land 
that a few years ago was thought to be useless is now 
dotted with homes and covered with crops, and former 
bleak mountainsides are taking on the verdure of re- 
forestation. ’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Lukins have returned to Pasadena 
ufter a sojourn of several weeks in the San Bernardino 
mountains. Mr. Lukins, who was the prime mover in 
the reforestation of the southern California ranges, says 
that he gave especial attention to the growth of the 
trees he planted in the San Bernardino mountains sev- 
eral years ago, while in charge of reforestation, and was 
gratified to find that a large proportion of them are 
alive and thrifty. He was particularly impressed with 
the natural growth of trees and chaparral since fires 
have been kept out of the mountains, and is more*than 
ever convinced that the chief work of the forestry 
bureau is on this line. 

The building inspector of Santa Monica reports the 
issuance of thirty-five building permits for August, at 
a valuation of $91,025. 

The new gasoline schooner, Gussie M., has gone from 
Santa Barbara to the San Miguel Island to take off 
lumber. 

During August the department of buildings in Los 
Angeles issued 730 building permits, amounting to 
$1,342,006. There were two steel frame structures, to 
cost $109,000; three reinforced conerete structures, to 


cost $278,000; one to cost $65,000, and nine to cost 
$58,525. For the last week there have been issued 151 
permits, at a valuation of $301,941. 

Lumbermen here from Phenix, Ariz., report that the 
lumber trade in the territorial town is better than for 
many months past, and that there is an extensive de- 
mand for mining timbers in the mining districts. Large 
stocks are being secured by the dealers, as they look 
forward to a possible shortage of cars during the latter 
part of the fall. 

Upon the petition of the Western Hardwood Lumber 
Company, the National Lumber Company and _ the 
Wheeler-Osgood Company, the Brand Manufacturing 
Company of Pasadena has been declared bankrupt by 
Judge Wellborn of the United States Cireuit Court. 
The petition sets forth that the insolvent company is 
indebted to the Western Hardwood Lumber Company in 
the sum of $25,000, and to the Wheeler-Osgood Com 
pany for $1,583, while the account of the National Lum 
ber & Box Company is $793, all being for lumber and 
other materials furnished during the last two years. 
Henry S. MeKee has been appointed receiver. 

The Los Angeles county board of supervisors yester 
day decided to set aside $5,000 out of this year’s tax 
levy for the purpose of aiding the United States gov 
ernment in its work of reforestation of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, and to guard against mountain fires. 
At the last session of the state legislature provision was 
made whereby counties can make an annual appropria 
tion of not exceeding $10,000 for such purpose, and Los 
Angeles county is the first in the state to take advantage 
of this provision. 

A consolidation of lumber interests here has been 
effected during the last week, which is of importance 
to the wholesale and retail trade. This is a combina 
tion of the Culver Lumber Company, the Billheimer 
Lathrop Company and the Santa Monica Lumber Com 
pany into one company to be known as the J. E. Culver 
Lumber Company, with general offices in Los Angeles, 
and yards in this city and at Santa Monica, Ocean Park 
and San Pedro. The ineorporators are J. E. Culver, 
J. S. Billheimer, W. N. Flippen, G. W. Countz an 
FE. Reinzi. 

Another demand for ties and railroad timbers will 
be made by the extension of the Tonopah-Tidewater 
railway, now in progress. Work on the construction of 
the road is making good progress, and it will be com 
pleted early in the coming year. Already the road is 
doing a heavy traffic to Front and beyond. Its advent 
into that district opens up a large mining section, which 
will have to be supplied with mining timbers from Los 
Angeles and San Pedro. The company has placed a 
blanket mortgage on all its property to secure the loan 
for extensions, and has made a bond issue of £500,000, 
to be floated in England. It now has 158 miles of road, 
from Ludlow to Bullfrog, one of the notable mining 
regions of the southwest. 

The steam schooner Santa Monica has been discharg 
ing a cargo of 400,000 feet of redwood lumber at Santa 
Barbara this week for the Santa Barbara Lumber Com 
pany. 

An injunction has been applied for by Mrs. Henri 
etta M. Cole, exeeutrix of the will of the late John A 
Cole, and Helen Hill Wernigk and R. Wernigk, of Los 
Angeles, to stop the work of the San Bernardino Box & 
Lumber Company in clearing a big timber tract in the 
San Bernardino mountains. The applicants claim that 
the lumber companys violating a contract made with 
the late John A. Cole, and afterwards renewed by his 
widow, by eutting and burning timber which is less than 
the scheduled size named in the contract, and that the 
company has diverted the waters of ~ Saw Pit creek, 
which are used for irrigation on the Rancho Las Flores. 
Damages are also asked in the sum of $5,000, 

Three large barges are being built at Long Beach to 
be used in transporting lumber from the wharves at 
East San Pedro and San Pedro to the Carver mills at 
Long Beach, by way of the Cerritos slough. ‘The first 
of these barges, which is 16x40 feet, is capable of trans 
porting 40,000 feet of lumber. 

The little logging railroad built up in northern Cali 
fornia by the Klamath Development Company from 
Weed station on the Southern Pacifie is destined to be 
come the nucleus for a new section of the main line 
between San Francisco and Portland. Two well known 
Los Angeles men, A. H. Naftzger, formerly manager 
of the Southern California Fruit Exchange, and G. E. 
Bittinger, vice president of the First National bank of 
Los Angeles, are the principal men in the Weed De 
velopment Company. The concern has saw mills at Weed 
and timber lands farther away, which are reached by 
the logging railroad. These Los Angeles men have sold 
their road to the Southern Pacifie for a good price and 
a contract for hauling logs for the ensuing thirty years, 
at a rate which is said to be very satisfactory to the 
lumber concern. Now comes a report from the north 
that the Southern Pacific will at once finish the line 
to Klamath Falls. 

Lumber is again being shipped to Goldfield, the em- 
bargo having been raised by order of J. F. Hedden, 
superintendent of the Tonopah & Goldfield railroad. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 7.—Many thousands of 
lumbermen all over the country will feel a pang of regret 
when they learn of the burning of the famous Cliff house 
at the ocean beach, from which they viewed the seals and 
other attractions by the Golden Gate while visiting San 
Francisco, The handsome frame structure, with its tower 
and cupolas, was erected about. eleven years ago to re 
place the original Cliff house which was burned in 1894. 
Tt is announced that the place will be rebuilt. 

The Tonopah Railroad Company has again declared an 
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embargo on all lumber shipments to all points in its ter- 
ritory, causing much complaint among the millmen in 
the Sierras. The railroad manager of course throws the 
blame on the lumber companies, saying that some do not 
unload cars rapidly enough and that he is forced to make 
the innocent suffer also. 

Henry Hewitt, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, and J. H. Tucker, also a prominent lumberman, 
have arrived from Tacoma, Wash. 

Matt A. Harris, of the Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber 
Company, has returned from a week’s automobile trip 
through Sonoma and Lake counties, making an excellent 
endurance record with his Peerless car. 

It now looks as if something would be done within the 
next few years to give San Francisco better wharf facili- 
ties for the handling of lumber and other staple com- 
modities. The sea wall is being extended and two new 
lumber wharves are included in the plans which are to be 
carried out soon in the southern portion of the water 
front. Luther Wagoner, the engineer, who was sent 
abroad by the federated committees on harbor improve- 
ments five months ago, is on his way home after inspect- 
ing the best systems of docks in Great Britain and the 
continent. He will report upon the methods employed in 
dock building and handling cargoes. 

The National Irrigation Congress in Sacramento was 
embittered somewhat by the strenuous efforts of the free 
lumber agitators, comprising principally a number of 
farmers, under the leadership of Judge Raker, to pass 
a resolution advocating the removal of the protective 
tariff on lumber. The lawyer from Modoc county, where 
large areas of lava beds exist on which trees do not grow, 
argued that the free admission of foreign lumber was 
necessary in order that our forests might be preserved 
in view of the statement of Gifford Pinchot, government 
forester, that at the present rate of destruction the timber 
of this country will be exhausted within twenty or thirty 
years. Former Governor Pardee opposed the abrogation 
of the tariff, arguing that the $2 a thousand duty on lum- 
ber made no difference to consumers in these days of high 
prices and that no appreciable benefit would result from 
the change. He held that the irrigationists were not prop- 
erly within their own field of activities if they interfered 
with tariff problems. 

On its third and last appearance the congress not only 
refused to pass Judge Raker’s resolution against the lum- 
ber tariff, but went further and knocked out the sugar 
plank in the irrigation platform, a resolution favoring the 
free admission of Philippine sugar. The lumber tariff 
tamperers refused to capitulate until consoled by the 
throwing out of the sugar resolution. 

D. E. Miles, of Castella, Cal., who purchased the timber 
land owned by Homer Williams near Sims, has made 
preparations to erect a saw mill. The mill will be located 
a few miles from the Northern California Lumber Com- 
pany ’s plant on the opposite side of the river. 

The Gazelle Manufacturing & Lumber Company, in 
which E, C. Roberts and George A. Pratt are interested, 
as well as in the mill at Cantara, Cal., has closed its mill 
at Gazelle and the machinery will be taken out and re- 
erected on another timber tract in Siskiyou county. 

The Benson Lumber Company’s log raft, which left the 
Columbia river September 4 for San Diego, Cal., in tow of 
the tugboat Dauntless, is composed of 4,500,000 feet of 
saw logs, with more than half a million feet of deckload 
additional. It is estimated that the raft will reach its 
destination about September 14. 

The Weed Lumber Company is enlarging its yard at 
Weed, Ore., in order to take care of the output of the 
mills, which now aggregates about 300,000 feet a day. 
The sash and door and box factories are making heavy 
shipments in all directions. The completion of the 
California Northwestern branch of the Southern Pacific 
as far as Klamath Falls will, within a few months, open 
up immense bodies of timber. 

It is announced that a deal is pending under which 
the Diamond Match Company, of Chico, Cal., has ob- 
tained additional tracts of timber land near Butte 
Meadows, adjoining the company’s present holdings in 
Plumas county. Samuel Vandegrift is cruising the 
lands to ascertain whether the quantity of timber re- 
ported is correct. 

N. J. Blagen, president of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, is visiting the city on business, 

S. M. Hauptman, of the Hauptman-Macdonald Lum- 
ber Company, will spend two weeks in the Pacific 
northwest. 

Mr. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Com- 
pany, of Portland, has arrived in the city. 

E. H. Cox, superintendent of the Sugar Pine Lumber 
Company, of Madera, Cal., is in the city visiting the 
California Sugar & White Pine Agency. 

F. F. Sayre, manager of the California Sugar & 
White Pine Agency, has been north on a little trip. The 
recent cloud burst accompanying an electric storm in 
the Sierras, which burned out a portion of the Truckee 
River General Electric Company’s plant, did not damage 
the transit yard and mills connected with the agency 
at Verdi. 

The building situation in San Francisco is really bet- 
ter than is indicated by the total valuation of construc- 
tion permits granted during the month of August, which 
shows a falling off as compared with several preceding 
months. The summary of ‘building: for the principal 
cities of the Coast for the month follows: San Fran- 
cisco, $2,971,125; Los Angeles, $1,340,006; San Diego, 
$295,200; Portland, Ore., $879,690; Seattle, Wash., 
$832,016. 

The latest lumber charters announced include: 





Steamer Hyades, from Puget sound to Hakodate ; schooner 
William Bowden, from Puget sound to a direct port between 
Coquimbo and Callan. 45s; schooner Eric, from Puget sound 
to Manila; schooner Edward R. West, from Grays harbor to 
Antofagasta; ship Elwell, from Puget sound to Valparaiso, 
direct, 47s 6d; schooner Fearless, from Grays. harbor to 
a A me and the brig Lurline, from Mukilteo, Wash., to 
Tahiti, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Involuntary Bankruptcy. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 10.—The troubles of, the Cypress 
Lumber & Veneer Company are growing. In July, 1907, 
the company was formed by the consolidation of the Cypress 
Lumber Company, of Cincinnati; the Tuthill & Patterson 
Company, of Sheffield, Ala., and the Fincastle Mill Company, 
of Wardsville, La. he new company was incorporated 
under the laws of Kentucky and capitalized at $500,000. 
Bonds were issued for $530,000, to run three and a half 
years and be redeemed at maturity. The next move was 
the sale of the Cypress Lumber Company’s Cincinnati yard 
to E. L. Edwards, of Dayton, Ohio, who at once took pos- 
session. The office of the new Cypress Lumber & Veneer 
Company was moved to room 501, Fourth National Bank 
building. The new company assumed all the indebtedness 
of the old Cypress Lumber Company, and as the days rolled 
| the creditors of the old company became clamorous for 
their money, several compromising for 50 cents on the 
dollar; others, more insistent, got 75 cents, while one of 
the larger creditors claimed to have been paid in full. 
These stories caused much talk among those interested and 
troubles multiplied. In August the Cypress Lumber & 
Veneer Company placed a mortgage for $975,000 with the 
Covington Trust Company to secure the bond issue, and the 
time of the bonds was extended to five years. September 5 
involuntary bankruptcy proceedings were begun in the 
United States district court, Covington, against the Cypress 
Lumber & Veneer Company, of Covington, charging fraudu- 
lent business methods. A similar suit was filed against the 
Cypress Lumber Company, Cincirfnati, on September 3. 

The petitioners in the suit filed September 5 are the 
Boice & Grogan Company, William Woodward and Ernest 
Forsythe, of Maine. They charge that the Covington con- 
cern has taken over smaller concerns, among them the 
Cincinnati Cypress Lumber Company. It is claimed that 
the Cincinnati concern has transferred all its asests to the 
Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company, to avoid payment on 
notes and accounts now due against the smaller concern. 
The petition alleges further that the company is insolvent, 
and that it has preferred some creditors to others to the 
extent of more than $10,000. The court is asked to appoint 
a receiver. 

September 9 the court appointed Herbert Jackson, 301-306 
Carlisle building, as receiver for the Cypress Lumber & 
Veneer Company. 

In explanation of the apparent discrepancy of statements 
regarding the Cypress Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, and 
the Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company, of Covington, it is 
well to understand that they are the same concern. The 
original company was incorporated under the laws of Ohio, 
but when the consolidation of the different interests was 
arranged it was found that the new company could not be 
incorporated in Ohio because three of the incorporators 
were not residents of that state: hence the company was 
incorporated under the laws of Kentucky, which are silent 
on that point. The affairs of the Cypress Lumber & Veneer 
Company have attracted more attention among the lumber- 
men of this section than any similar event, and the outcome 
is being watched with interest on all sides. 








LITIGATION OVER WATER COMPETITIVE RATES. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 2.—The lumbermen of Atlanta and 
other points in the state are watching with great interest 
the outcome of the suit filed recently by the Jackson Lum- 
ber Company, of Lockhart, Ala., against the Central of 
Georgia railroad, the Southern, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Seaboard Air Line, the Alabama Great Northern, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio 
and the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk railroads, claim- 
ing $25,000 damages for withdrawing from Alabama shippers 
the competitive water rates which they heretofore enjoyed. 

Up to last year Alabama lumber shippers had been ship- 
ping lumber by regular rate to Norfolk and other points 
where the water competitive rates obtained, and had en- 
joyed the low water competitive rates from those points to 
coast cities in the east. The Alabama shippers complain 
that withdrawal of these rates makes the freight on lum- 
ber as much as the original cost. 

While the competitive water rates have not been with- 
drawn from shippers from this territory, and no threat 
of withdrawal has been made, shippers from Georgia and 
Florida fear that the revolutionary legislation of the last 
few months, reducing the income of the railroads, will have 
the effect of making the roads withdraw this rate in Georgia 
and Florida, as they have in Alabama. Therefore they are 
watching the outcome of this legislation with more than 
passing interest. 





Conviction for Timber Land Frauds. 


San Francisco, Aug. 31.—Judge De Haven, of the 
United States district court, has sentenced Dr. Edward B. 
Perrin, millionaire timber land owner, and John A. Ben- 
son, the notorious timber land locator, edch to one year's 
imprisonment in the county jail and to pay a fine of $1,000. 
Notice of appeal was made at once, and the prisoners 
were released on bonds pending the hearing of the appeal, 
which probably will come up in October. District Attor- 
ney Devlin has won congratulations by convicting Mr. 
Benson, whose operations have been extensive. The gov- 
ernment officials had almost given up hope of convicting 
him, as his operations were so cunningly carried out. 





Railroad Would Enforce Building of Line. 


MILWAUKEP, WIs., Sept. 12.—The Wisconsin Central 
Railway- Company has filed a suit in the circuit court of 
Dane county, this state, appealing from an order issued 
by the state railroad commission on July 31 last, requiring 
it to operate a branch line running from Athens, Marathon 
county, northerly a distance of about fifteen miles, publicly, 
and to receive and transport freight for all persons ten- 
dering it in the ordinary course of business. The branch 
line was built by the Upham Manufacturing Company 
about eight years ago. The Wisconsin Central bought 
it for $60,000, paying for it by —— forest products for 
the (‘Upham company. The Central claims that the branch 
line was never operated by it as a common carrier, that the 
line was not constructed in a substantial manner and that 
no one ever tendered it any freight or passengers for 
transportation over the line. The complainant against the 
Central before the state railroad commission was the Rib 
Lake River Land Company. 





Breach of Contract Averred. 


New Or.LEANS, LaA., Sept. 9.—In the civil district court 
here the Schaefer-Elms Lumber Company, Limited, has made 
the Elsmore Planting Company, owner of the Ashton plan- 
tation in St. Charles parish, the defendant in a suit for 
$2,587.49, alleged to be due for the breach of a contract. 
It is related that the petitioners, in November of last year, 
made a contract with the defendant company to cut all the 
ash wood off the Ashton plantation, paying a stipulated 
rice therefor; that the company proceeded to cut the wood, 
n the meantime making a contract for the sale of the wood 
to a French firm, and that while the complainant was exe- 
cuting the contract it was interfered with and stopped for 
no rightful reason by the agents of the defendant company. 
This occurred twice, the petition states, and the result was 
that the petitioner lost the sale of the wood and the money 
it had put into the contract. It therefore asks judgment in 
the sum named, 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“‘repeaters.”’ If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 
.. le 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you prices. 


Permit us to quote 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Manufacturers of 
WOLVERINE 
BRAND MAPLE 
FLOORING 
“ There is none better.” 















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Red Gum 


Most approved methods ot manufacture and treatment. 
All grades and thicknesses. Air and kiln dried, Rough, 
dressed and worked to order. We also menutacture 
WHITE OAK, RED OAK, 
ASH, CYPRESS and ELM. 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER CO. 











MOREHOUSE, MO. | 
u | 














Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
. Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 


FRANK B. STONE 
Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 





SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, » HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 


YELLOW PINE. 








ASH WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 











BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


























John J.Soble. Harry I. Soble. 


SOBLE 
BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 
pices a tempeh 

















HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Paikoetema. Px 











JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOUTHERN AND WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and O: . 1151 Beach Street, 
Say or een Philadelphia, Pa 








HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 11.—Present indications 
justify the ‘belief of many that the car shortage will 
become more serious than last year. Traffic over all the 
railroads of this section is unusually heavy for this time 
of year and the fall business has not begun, yet even 
now the roads are finding it difficult to meet all de- 
mands. They have their hands full handling lumber, 
wheat and phosphate shipments. It was hoped that the 
enforcement of the per diem rule agreement, and the 
recent increase in equipment, would enable the roads to 
handle the business, but it would seem that the indus- 
trial development of the country has outgrown the 
equipment. The prompt handling of cars by both ship- 
pers and connecting lines seems to be the only remedy 
which can be suggested for existing conditions. The 
Nashville, St. Louis & Chattanooga railway has over 
10,000 cars in commission, nearly ten for each mile of 
track operated by the company. 

As an example of the car shortage may be cited the 
phosphate mining section im the vicinity of Columbia 
and Centerville. The Centerville mines, for instance, are 
said to be unable to secure more than half the necessary 
cars to move their daily output and, unless the demand 
can be more fully met, a decrease in mining must result. 

In east Tennessee a freight car famine is reported, 
and shippers in that section have been in correspondence 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on the sub- 
ject. Commissioner Frank K. Lane will soon visit that 
part of the state to confer with shippers and railroad 
officials. His purpose will be to induce shippers to move 
fuel, and other supplies necessary for early fall and 
winter, in the early part of the season, so as to have 
more cars free when the shortage may be more serious 
than now. The opening of hundreds of new coal mines 
has created an extraordinary demand for cars, to say 
nothing of the rapid growth along other lines. 

One evidence of the ear situation in this section is that 
the Branes Coal & Coke Company, of Chattanooga, has 
filed complaint with the Tennessee Railroad Commission 
here, to the effect that complainant company had been 
unable to secure enough cars for the transportation of 
coke from the state mines to points beyond the Missis- 
sippi river. The complaint was brought to the attention 
of the officials of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific railroad, which was directed to take such steps 
immediately as might be necessary to provide the neces- 
sary cars. Some time ago a complaint was filed with 
the railroad commission to the effect that the Southern 
Pacific railroad had placed an embargo on coke ship- 
ments to points west of the Mississippi river. This 
being an interstate matter, it was referred to the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington. The latter 
had the matter adjusted but the road, it is claimed, 
failed even then to furnish the necessary number of cars 
to haul the output of the mines, and the complaint 
above mentioned followed. 

Around Nashville the car shortage is beginning to be 
felt, a failure of local dealers to secure the desired num- 
ber of cars having cut down the lumber movement in 
middle Tennessee very materially. In Nashville itself 
the car situation has not assumed serious proportions, 
but the shortage is felt keenly by lumbermen who are 
operating outside mills, and they are the men who have 
had the principal difficulties along this line. 

There have been only a few buyers on the local market 
during the week, but orders continue to come in by mail 
and by wire. Most of the traveling men from other 
markets have gone in from the road preparatory to meet- 
ing the Hoo-Hoo at Atlantic City. 

Nashville will be well represented at the Hoo-Hoo 
meeting. The delegation from this city will include 
J. H. Baird, Henderson Baker, A. B. Ransom, J. M. 
Smith, H. C. Card, E. B. Robinson, T. J. Culley, W. M. 
Farriss, J. A. Dale, E. W. Foster, J. B. Carr, George 
Harr, J. B. Ransom, John Love, Louis Doster, E. B. 
Martin and S. Lieberman, There will be delegates also 
from neighboring towns, and the Tennessee delegation 
will be. thoroughly representative. The Nashville mem- 
bers are all enthusiastic and expect some interesting 
contests at the meeting over a few of the offices to be 
filled. 

There was a large land deal in Morgan county the 
other day by which 4,500 acres of fine timber and coal 
lands changed hands. Both the timber on the property 
and the coal deposits are said to be rich. It is planned 
to run a spur track through the property from Oliver 
Springs to the Louisville & Nashville railroad. The 
property is said to have been bought by a party headed 
by B. M. Robinson, formerly of Nashville. ; 

The Nashville lumbermen who are baseball enthusiasts 
are doing steady work preparatory to the coming series 
of championship games with the Memphis club. They 
are practicing three times a week, fully determined to 
win the laurels. The games here will be played on the 
Vanderbilt university campus instead of at Athletic 
park, as at first announced. Each practice game is wit- 
nessed by a crowd, and there are more applicants for 
places on the team than there are places on the practice 
nines. 

The A. M. Stevens Lumber Company, of Dyersburg, 
has sold to prominent business men of Wisconsin a tract 
containing 12,110 acres of land. The price paid was 
$13.50 an acre, or a total of $163,485. The Stevens 
Company paid only $3.50 an acre for this same tract a 
little over four years ago. 

G. P. Mayberry, near Columbia, has closed a deal 
with Mrs. A. F. Brown for 111 poplar trees for $4,000. 
The timber is tall and free from knots, and will prob- 
ably be shipped in the log for export. ye 

As soon as the Tennessee Railroad Commission has 





completed the pending biennial assessment of all the 
railroad properties in this state a full investigation of 
all railroad rates will begin. It is the purpose of the 
commission to look fully into existing rates to ascertain 
whether they are just and equitable. This may not be 
necessary as to passenger rates, for the authoritative 
announcement, has been made that, if the state author- 
ities of Georgia and Alabama win the cases pending 
before the Federal courts involving the enforcement of 
orders to put into immediate effect the recently passed 
acts for reduced passenger rates, then the railroads will 
immediately and voluntarily put said rates into effect 
throughout Tennessee. The relations between the people 
of Tennessee and the railroads have always been friendly 
and coéperative, and the roads declare their intention of 
giving to Tennesseeans the same advantages as to other 
southern states where conditions are similar. Naturally 
the people of Tennessee are awaiting with considerable 
interest the outcome of the Georgia and Alabama liti- 
gation involving the question of reduced rates in those 
states. 





‘IN EASTERN TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Sept. 7.—The agitation against 
railroads—the laws being made and enforced against 
them, and the most recent one of the 2-cent fare clause, 
which now seems to be about ready to become a law in 
Tennessee—has left its mark and the development of 
the mountain country of eastern Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia seems to be at a standstill. The South- 
ern railway has stopped its new work in several places 
near here, which means dull business for this section and 
a more clearly defined opinion of our lawmakers. 

Sydnor Cornick, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, returned last week from an extended trip 
east. He reports a most pleasant time and he is ready 
again for his work. 

Logs continue to come on to the Vestal Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company’s yards at Vestal, and indica- 
tions point to a continued night and day run into next 
year. This concern has the record of running its band 
mill at this point continuously day and night for four 
years without having to shut down on account of scarcity 
of logs. 

Building permits for Knox county were larger in 
August than for any previous month. Street improve- 
ments in Knoxville and adjoining towns are large and 
show a healthy business activity but cause a scarcity of 
labor in the lumber line. 

Stocks of lumber in this section are large. There is 
much country lumber coming in from the mountains, yet 
prices remain firm and no tendeney toward falling is 
shown. Quartered white oak and poplar are the leaders. 

Recent visitors in this section included N. G. Croker, 
of J. Gibson MelIlvain & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 
Graham, of Osear Gartner & Co., New Orleans, La.; 
W. A. MeLeod, of A. Schmidt & Euler, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and C. L. Miller, representing the Vestal Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company on the road. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrIsToL, TENN., Sept. 11.—There are indications that 
prices are recovering from the summer’s slump and 
that business is gradually improving. The car famine 
is still causing much loss, and there is no evidence of 
improvement, although several railroads in this section 
have made material additions to their rolling stock. 
Demand is slightly better and the mails are filled with 
inquiries, which is evidence of the recovery of business 
from the dullness of the last few weeks. 

‘*We are getting less than 20 percent of the cars 
needed,’’ said George W. Peter, general manager of the 
Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company. ‘‘At one of our 
plants, the Virginia & Southwestern, where we need two 
cars a day, we are receiving two a week and I think 
that ratio is a fair example of the car supply in this 
section. It is no better on one road than another.’’ 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Little Creek 
Lumber Company, held at Maple Shade inn, Pulaski, 
last week, H. M. Hoskins, head of the H. M. Hoskins 
Lumber Company, of this city, was elected president; 
C. G. Ralston, general manager, and F. E. Bunker, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company will proceed to « -ect 
a big band mill in Pulaski county, where it owns a | rge 
tract of timber. A railroad traversing the property has 
been leased and it is intended to have the new mil in 
operation as soon as possible. 

The Babeock Lumber Company, which recently bought 
an immense tract of timber in Monroe county, Tennessee, 
from the Smoky Mountain Lumber Company, will soon 
begin the development of the property on a large scale 
by installing a number of circular and band mills. 

William 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, of Abingdon, was in the city last week. Mz 
Whiting’s company is one of the principal hardwood 
manufacturing concerns in this section and its timber 
holdings will eut approximately 175,000,000 feet of 
merchantable lumber. 

J. A. Wilkinson, a well known manufacturer and ex- 
porter of Bristol, reports business good and car shprt- 
age as the greatest problem in carrying on his opera- 
tions. 

The H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company, which was 
organized here some months ago, has had a rapid growth 
and is now one of the heaviest exporters in this section, 
The company has also a growing domestic trade. 

A. H. McQueen, of Butler, a well known ‘‘country’’ 
manufacturer, was in the city last week and reports 
business brisk in Johnson county and many mills run- 
ning, He reports cars as scarce there as elsewhere, with 
no, prospects for immediate relief. 

. D. Luppert, jr., of the Luppert Lumber Company, 
of Butler, was here last week and reports the com- 
pany’s mills at that place running regularly. 
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M. N. Offutt, of the Tug River Lumber Company, 


spent last week in West Virginia and is attending the 
; H. 


Hoo-Hoo Annual at Atlantic City this week. J. 
Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, and Irving 
Whaley, of Giles county, Vicegerent for east Tennessee, 
are at Atlantic City attending the big meeting. 

The big band mill of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, at Hampton, is running regularly and the yard at 
that place is becoming well stocked. This mill, which 
is comparatively new, is making a fine record, ahead of 
any of the company’s other Tennessee or North Carolina 
mills. 

J. M. McRae, of the Laurel Fork Lumber Company, 
of Newport, was in Bristol this week on business. Mr. 
McRae reports manufacturing very brisk in western 
North Carolina, near Mount Sterling, where his company 
has several mills, and also among the lumbermen at 
Newport. 

C. Hamilton Smith, jr., local manager of R. A. and 
J. J. Williams, Philadelphia, reports shipments about 
as heavy as the limited car supply will admit. He has 
lately bought considerable high grade hardwood near 
Bristol. 

The Carter county mills of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, Baltimore, are in operation and have made a 
good showing during the summer months. , 

The efforts of the railroad transportation officials to 
interest shippers in more economical loading of rolling 
stock have borne fruit. .It is believed that, if shippers 
will awake to the importance of loading cars nearer 
their capacity, it will assist materially in relieving the 
car shortage. So far they have taken kindly to the sug- 
gestion and results are manifest. . 

Bird M. Robinson, of New York, a well known capi- 
talist and railroad magnate, arrived in the city Monday 
in his private car and spent several days in conference 
with prominent Bristolians. 7 

Mr. Robinson states that the Tennessee railroad, which 
he is building in middle Tennessee, taps the richest un- 
developed timber and mineral section of the state. The 
road runs from Oneida, Tenn., through White and Scott 
counties and along the New river. Mr. Robinson and 
his associates, including Chicagoans, own a vast tract 
of land in that section and already have many lumber 
mills and coal mines in operation. 

Thirty-four miles of the new line are in operation and 
the temporary terminus is a town called Smoky. Nearly 
fifteen additional miles have been graded and will be 
in operation as soon as the rails can be laid. This will 
not be later than two months. The road will be about 
100 miles long when completed and will connect with the 
Harriman & Northeastern, another Robinson road. 

From Oneida it follows the valley, an important trib- 
utary to the Cumberland, to the east and then bends 
southward. The New River Lumber Company, of which 
Mr. Robinson is president, has a large number of mills 
in operation along the line of road and is turning out 
a considerable volume of stock. One of the largest saw 
mills in the south is being built at Norma by the Robin- 
son interests. It will be equipped with three large band 
saws and will cut hardwood only. There are a number 
of mills for yellow and white pine cutting. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, a well known furniture 
manufacturing concern, owns an immense tract of tim- 
ber on the new road and is erecting a big band mill. 
Until a few years ago this timber, which is believed to 
be among the finest in this entire hardwood belt, was 


unavailable because inaccessible with the present facil- 
ities, but the new road will make the development of it 
possible. 


Until recently Mr. Robinson was president of the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City and the Chicago & Gulf 
railroads, but he has resigned the presidency of both to 
devote more of his time to the enormous industrial prop- 
osition in Tennessee. He has just organized a million 
dollar bank at Knoxville, of which he is president, to 
finance his Tennessee projects. 

Dozens of new mills will be built in the region opened 
up by the Tennessee railroad in the near future, as the 
timber land is rapidly changing hands at several times 
its value before the construction of the road is begun. 





IN NORTHWESTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Sept. 11.—R. H. Vansant, president of 
the Vansant-Kitehen Lumber Company, is confined to his 
home in this city, suffering from typhoid fever. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kitchen are at Asheville, N. C., 
having gone there to recuperate after spending several 
weeks sightseeing in the east. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Crowell, of Logan, W. Va., are here 
with relatives and will leave in a few days for Jamestown 
and other places of note in the east, to remain a month 
or longer. 

J. W. Martin, who looks after the mountain interests 
of the R. G. Page Lumber Company, is in from Paints- 
ville to spend a few days at the local office. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Berger and baby daughter are in 
Pittsburg to spend a few weeks with relatives, Mr. Berger 
has been in charge of the books for the W. H. Dawkins 
Lumber Company, but upon his return will’ go on the 
yard, Robert Vanarsdall, of Burgin, Ky., having been 
engaged as bookkeeper. 

J. D. Bolton, of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, was here this week. 

H. G. Irwin, manager of the local office of the Licking 
river department of the R. G. Page Lumber Company, has 
returned from a business trip through the north and west 
in the company’s interest. 

The Page Lumber Company, of this city, which includes 
R. G. Page and F. G. Eberhart, jr., and Nathan Good- 
man, of Ironton, Ohio, has bought the entire holdings of 
the Licking River Lumber Company at Farmers, Ky., con- 
sisting of two saw mills and planing mills of 50,000 daily 
capacity, houses, store, hotel, office buildings and real 


estate, with large booms and 8,000,000 feet of logs. The 
purchase price was $150,000. Although the company has 
this large amount of logs on hand, it will continue buy- 
ing for future demands. The name, Licking River Lum- 
ber Company, will be retained, and an office established 
in this city under the management of H. G. Irvine. Mr. 
Goodman will be in charge of the plant at Farmers. 

The Guyan, Big Ugly & Coal River railroad, which is 
to extend up Big Ugly creek in Lincoln county eight 
miles, has expended $60,000 in that territory for grading 
and other work. Rails are being laid at Gill, the eastern 
terminus of the new line, where it will connect with the 
Guyandotte valley branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio. It 
is said that the line will eventually be a standard gage 
and will connect the Guyandotte valley branch with the 
Coal river branch. The road is controlled by Richmond 
(Ind.) and Huntington (W. Va.) interests. 

It is reported that the Vaughan lath mill at Hampton 
City, a suburb of Catlettsburg, will be converted into a 
machine shop. 

Dr. W. L. Walter, of Winchester; Hon. J. C. C. Mayo, 
of Paintsville; L. N. Davis, R. D. Davis and 8. 8. Willis, 
of this city, are the organizers of the Walters Timber 
Company, recently incorporated under the laws of West 
Virginia. The offices will be located in Huntington, with 
chief works in Kéntucky. The capital stock is $50,000, 
of which $36,000 has been subscribed and $3,600 paid in. 
The company will work a large timber boundary in Mar- 
tin county, Kentucky, bought recently by Mr. Mayo from 
the Broas Company, of New York, for $65,000. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 9.—Despite rumors of tight 
money markets in other localities Indiana is enjoying 
a period of unparalleled prosperity. While lumber mar- 
kets have been dull elsewhere during the summer de- 
mand in Indiana has been steady all the year. 

These statements are verified by the fact that most 
Indiana state banks, in making their semiannual reports 
to the state auditor, state that deposits are large and 
loans small; in all important Indiana cities building is 
booming, that in Indianapolis alone exceeding August, 
1906, by more than 21 percent. Car service is good, 
lumber prices stationary, and money seems to be plenty. 
Under such circumstances there seems to be no reason 
why fall business should not be unusually large. 

It is rumored that the Columbia Creosoting Company, 
of Shirley, and the Indiana Tie & Creosoting Company, 
of Bloomington, are to be merged at once and moved 
to Louisville, Ky. In view of the fact that the latter 
company has just opened a $200,000 plant at Bloom- 
ington the report is given little eredence here. 

Two carloads of mahogany logs direct from Africa 
have been received by the Evansville Veneer Company 
at its plant in Evansville. They were cut in a remote 
part of Africa and are said to be especially adapted to 
veneer work. There are eleven logs in the shipment, 
valued at $3,000, exclusive of the duty. 

F. G. Eberhart, a Mishawaka lumberman, and Rollo 
G. Page have just closed a deal whereby the two men 
obtain immediate possession of the plant and -business 
of the Licking Run Lumber Company, located at Farm- 
ers, Ky. The new owners are also proprietors of the 
R. G. Page Lumber Company, of Ironton, Ohio. It is 
stated that the purchase price was $150,000 and in- 
eluded saw and planing mills, 8,000,000 feet of logs, 
large booms, a store, hotel, houses and some real estate. 
The saw and planing mills have a capacity of about 
50,000 feet a day. 

A recent addition to the local lumber field is J. W. 
Hankins, who was a member of the St. Louis lumber 
colony for a number of years, being associated with the 
Dixie Lumber Company of that city. He is now with 
the Robinson Lumber Company, of this city, having ac- 
cepted a clerical position. 

At a meeting of carriage manufacturers from Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, held here last 
Wednesday, preliminary steps were taken for a new 
association of carriage manufacturers. The new organi- 
zation is to be known as the National Association of 
Carriage Manufacturers and it is reported will endeavor 
to bind every manufacturer in the country to make a 
10 percent increase in prices at the beginning of the 
season. The manufacturers hold that the constantly 
increasing price of lumber and other materials has 
forced them to increase their prices or go out of busi- 
ness. 

John Pickett, owner of a large saw mill and yard at 
New Marion, was seriously burned last Tuesday by the 
explosion of a boiler in his mill. He was hurled several 
feet and his body scalded from head to foot by escaping 
steam. Two other employees were injured less seriously. 
The cause of the explosion has not been determined, as 
the engine was running with 150 pounds of steam and 
was well filled with water. 

The Greenwood Lumber Company has just contributed 
a complete equipment of benches for the manual train- 
ing department in the Greenwood schools. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 10.—J. W. Meyers, former 
president and manager of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, whose mysterious disappearance on July 6 caused 
that company to go into the hands of a receiver, has 
been heard from in Chicago. It is stated that he will 
not return to Cincinnati. The receiver of the Standard 
Company states that the affairs of the company are in 
good shape, and that he will be able to report to the 
court in a week or two. 

The Queen City Furniture Club will have a ladies’ 
reception at Heidelberg, a popular resort in the high- 
lands: of Kentucky, Thursday evening, September 25. 





‘<== HARDWOODS. 


A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va. 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 





Shipment. 


Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


[ ca«-- FLOORIN 














Kiin Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Holiow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


| NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILLCO., GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 
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J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


EVERYTHING IN HIGH GRADE HARDWOODS. 





WANTED 5 Cars, 3x10—12-14-16' No. 1 Com. White Oak, 
DELIVERED i3 **  3x12—12-14-16" No. 1 Com. White Oak. 
PRICES ON (5 ‘* 3x10. & 3x12—12-14-16’ Mo, 1 Com. Red Oak. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, 
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FIR DOORS 


Old growth Yellow Fir 
Doors with slash grain 
|| panels and vertical grain 
stiles and rails, made from 
selected timber scientific- 
ally dried and worked. 

The door of the future. 
Takes the stains which are 
so popular better than any 
rival door. 

Will stand any test that 
can be applied to any 
other door. 

Fir mouldings and trim. 


Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 






































OFFICERS. 
Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 


George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 




















Constant Vigilance 


is what makes our service so satisfactory. 
If you want quick action try us on 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co., 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bldg., TACOMA, WASH. 
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SHEDITE 
WATERPROOF BELTING 


Lowest in cost—best in service of 
any waterproof leather belting. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 
DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





BOSTON 











TO SAVE TIME 22 222°" 


mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter inches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, etc. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial 
JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


J. Ernest Tuthill, formerly of the Cypress Luniber 
Company, is now manager of the Cincinnati department 
of E. L. Edwards, of Dayton. The Cincinnati branch 
of E. L. Edwards was known formerly as the Cypress 
Lumber Company. 

The Cordesman & Rechtin Company, manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery, has just completed a large 
‘addition to the plant on Butler street. Two stories 
have been added to the old buildings and the entire 
plant treated to a coat of paint, which makes it con- 
spicuous from the river front. 

Preliminary work on the Belt railroad is being pushed 


will be some time before the road becomes a reality. 
Rumors of the revival of the Eichels Belt road were 
current for a week or so, and that Peter Eichels had 
succeeded in interesting an eastern capitalist, but noth- 
ing has yet materialized. Many years ago Peter Eichels 
started to build a belt railroad, and a company built 
two or three miles of roadbed and trestles to connect 
trunk lines in the suburbs, but financial difficulties arose 
and the project was abandoned. The remains of the 
road bed and trestles, now in a state of decay, stand 
as a monument to the attempt to build a belt railroad. 
It is sincerely hoped that the present project will be 
pushed to completion. ’ 

C. W. Sowles, doing business as the C. W. Sowles 
Lumber Company, filed suit in the common pleas court 
of Hamilton county on Monday, September 9, against 
the Blue Jay Lumber Company, of West Virginia, 
on a claim of $5,545 for alleged breach of contract. 
An attachment was secured against moneys and credits 
said to be in the hands of the J. Weller Company of 
this city. 

Thomas J. Moffett, president of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club, has returned from his summer vacation. 
He will be kept busy for some time with the affairs of 
the Maley, Thompson & Moffett Company, restoring the 
plant which was destroyed by fire early in the summer. 
Mr. Moffett will probably convene the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club in regular session the first Monday in 
October. 

J. Watt Graham, one of the best known of Cincin- 
nati’s lumbermen, is out of the city, looking after the 
interests of the Graham Lumber Company. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Sept. 11.—Considerable improvement 
was noted in lumber trade conditions last week. Only 
occasional car shortage complaints have been heard on 
certain lines, while others have furnished ample car 
service, and promise to keep up to standard despite the 
fact that representative, far seeing lumbermen predict 
a car famine such as this section of the south has never 
known before. 

Local trade continues to increase at a lively rate, 
since there has been a boom in building throughout the 
coal fields of both states. As the fall months advance 
the increase will be much larger. 

In the Marrewbone creek section of Pike county the 
Henry Clay Coal Company has just closed a contract 
for the construction of 2,000 miners’ houses. Most of 
them will be built of oak lumber. Other coal companies 
there have just closed contracts for the immediate con- 
struction of 5,000 miners’ houses, with several com- 
missaries, coal tipples ete. Wise, Dickenson, Buchanan 
and Lee counties, Virginia, are all enjoying a greater 
building boom than ever before, which will necessarily 
keep conditions beyond the limit. 

Several snaking and hauling contracts of considerable 
size have been let during the week. R. Dolph Holbrook 
and Jesse Holbrook, of Millstone, have closed a contract 
with W. Finley Bentley, of Horn, to snake 30,000 logs 
from the headwaters of the Kentucky river to floating 
water. ; 

Saylor & Blanton, of Poor fork, let September 7, to 
Green & Son, a contract for hauling or snaking 30,000 
poplar logs out of Greasy creek. 

T. J. Asher & Son, of Incline, closed a contract for 
snaking 10,000 logs along the summit of Cumberland 
mountain to Incline, whence the massive logs are to be 
hurled into Cumberland river and floated down to 
Wasioto, where the mills are located. 

The W. C. T. U. Settlement School at Hindman, con- 
ducted by the Misses Petitt, of Chicago, will soon instal 
a hardwood plant in their school, which will be an im- 
portant addition. 

The firm style of D. L. Webb & Son, of Bilvia, will 
hereafter be Webb & Davis, John M. Davis entering the 
firm. Immediate preparations will be made for the 
removal of the mills to Tonny. 

The J. D. Hughes Lumber Company, of High Bridge, 
has just begun some new developments on Hell-For- 
Sartin creek, Leslie county, below here. The company is 
locating two mills and will build ten miles of tram 
road to the headwaters of the creek. Several thousand 
acres will be developed. 

Work has been resumed on the construction of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company’s line up Grassy creek 
in Dickenson county, Virginia. This line will be narrow 
gage and a lumber carrying road only. A big band mill 
will soon be set up. 

The Keokee Lumber Company, Keokee, Va., will soon 
begin cutting a 1,000-acre tract in the Crab Orchard 
valley of Lee county. The Black Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany operates at Black mountain near by. 

The Martin’s Fork Lumber Company, recently organ- 
ized at Martin’s fork, in Harlan county, has begun cut- 
ting on a large acreage. 

W. W. Cornette & Son, of Poor fork, are market- 
ing 10,000 poplar logs by hauling them to Cumberland 


river, where they will be floated to the T. J. Asher mills 
at Wasioto. 





Hiram Williams, of Whitesburg, has been on Turkey 


by the chief engineer, but from present indications it . 


creek branding a large acreage of standing timber. 

A. Meade, of Deane, is marketing 5,000 fine poplar 
saw logs from the headwaters of Rockhouse creek. Some 
of them are the largest marketed in eastern Kentucky in 
many years. 

Ira Hogg, jr., of Arminta, has located a portable mill 
on Turkey creek, southern Letcher county. 

M. D. L..Greer, ‘of Myra, located a new stave mill 
on ea Beefhide creek on the Pike-Letcher border this 
week, 

Green Walters, of Richmond, representing the Burt- 
Brabb Lumber Company, Clay City, was here on his 
monthly round this week. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company, of Beaver creek, 
has completed a narrow gage road and located a num- 
ber of new mills. They will employ several hundred 
men. 

Boggs & Riddle, local millmen of Pound, Va., have 
just located two portable mills on lower Laurel fork 
creek in Wise county. 

John E. Willson is locating two stave mills on the 
Wise-Dickinson border near Hettie, Va. 

John W. Wright, of Bentley, has been inspecting some 
timber properties on Blackberry creek, Pike county. He 
will probably invest there. 

Johnson Cook, a local millman of Myra, will move to 
lower Elkhorn creek. He has purchased timber prop- 
erties there. 

Wells Brothers, Esserville, Va., are making some en- 
largements in their mills this week and one mill was 
removed to Bear creek. 

Watson G. Candill, of Whitesburg, returned from 
Frankfort Monday, and is now in Leslie and Perry coun- 
ties looking for available property. 

John Sizemore & Son, of Anawam, begun September 7 
to remove their mills to Dwarf on the Kentucky river, 
where they recently made a timber purchase. 

W. Finley Bentley, of Horn, will begin October 1 
some new developments on Carrs fork, when he will float 
10,000 mammoth poplar logs. 

C. Bascomb Slemp, of Whitesburg, who has bought 
50,000 acres of rich eastern Kentucky timber lands 
within three months, is in Roanoke, Va., on business 
connected with his timber purchases. 

R. G. White, of Emalena, bought 4,000 acres of good 
timber land in the vicinity of Clay Hole, Breathitt 
county, September 9. 

The Henderson-White Lumber Company, Norton, Kan., 
is making some increases in the west Norton plant. One 
portable mill has been started. 

Long & Meadows are cutting 2,000 acres of oak, beech 
and chestnut on Powells river, Virginia, near Manning. 

Gus Belcher, of Praise, started two stave mills on 
Marrowbone creek, Pike county, September 7. 

The Tidewater Lumber Company, of Glamorgan, Va., 
has just located an extra portable mill on Indian creek, 
on the Indian Creek & Pound River road. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 11.—Real estate men have 
been putting forth unusual effort for the last week or 
two to boom real estate and building operations. It is 
having some effect too. Some of the local retailers say 
that the lumber and sash and door trade is improving 
steadily of late, and not only are more people figuring 
on work but there is more work actually being done. 
This, however, is not adding much to the wholesale trade 
at the present time, and most of the wholesalers say that 
business is not as lively as they would like right now, 
and they fear that the retailers will hold off about buy- 
ing in the hope of seeing prices trimmed a little more 
until the season of poor delivery comes and then it will 
be difficult to supply all of the demand. 

There is a fairly good volume of wholesale trade, all 
things considered, but there is no snap to the market, 
and no special features of any kind. Hardwood trade 
is picking up a little, both locally and in the northern 
and eastern factory demand, and the sash and door trade 
seems to be on the improve, and the lumber trade, among 
the country yards, is in good shape. 

The Fred G. Jones Company, Brook and A streets, 
says that it has had a pretty good trade lately and that 
building operations are more lively. While it is not 


booming it has a comparatively good trade and no cause - 


for complaint. 

The E. L. Hughes Company says that there is con- 
siderably more local business being figured on in the 
sash and door trade than formerly and everything in 
general seems to point to the fact that there are better 
times in the near future. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Company says that 
August has been a banner one in point of shipments and 
so far this month it has been moving an unusual amount 
of stock. Most of it, it is true, is on old orders and of 
late inquiries have not been as numerous as they prob- 
ably will be later on. It says the hardwood outlook is 
generally good and it sees nothing in sight but plenty 
of business. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, 
says that during the last week there has been a decided 
improvement in local business and there are indications 
on all sides that the fall buying season is here and that 
there will be a good volume of business done at fair 
prices. The concern has plenty of logs and is running 
steadily. 

J. T. Morgan, of the J. T. Morgan Company, formerly 
of Louisville but now in its new headquarters in Padu- 
cah, Ky., was in town last week and says they are getting 
along nicely down there and are accumulating some 
stock, and seem to be in good shape to serve trade this 
fall and winter. He thinks the outlook is good and that 
there is pr of demand for all the stock made if 
prices will only hold and if somebody doesn’t get too anx- 
— to move a little stock before the buyers are ready 
or it. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN PORTS. 
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BADGER STATE TRADE ITEMS. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 8.—The Kaukauna Fiber 
Company, of Kaukauna, held a meeting this week. In- 
stead of closing down, as reports have it, the company 
will begin next week the work of deepening the tail 
race and also to put in a new and improved wheel in 
order to make a better waterpower. The tail race will 
be made three feet deeper, necessitating the removal of 
300 cords of stone. The deepening process will extend 
from the mill to the main race. 

The Little Chute Pulp Company is rebuilding its mill 
at Little Chute, which contains twenty wood pulp grind- 
ing machines. Peter McNaughton is manager and 
G. F, Germanson superintendent, under whose super- 
vision the work is being carried out. Two of the pulp 
grinders are rebuilt at a time in order to keep most 
of them in operation. As is always the case when tim- 
bers are alternately wet and dry all the heavy construc- 
tion work has to be renewed, making it a costly under- 
taking as well as slow work. 

Fred Carney is in Massey this week looking after the 
logging operations of the Carney Lumber Company. It 
was feared for a time that he was in the big Canadian 
Pacific wreck, but more definite advices conveyed the 
information that he had taken another train. 

Ray Hanover has resigned his position with the Heine- 
man Lumber Company at Heineman and together with 
his family will move to Wausau. 

The first big consignment of posts and poles for the 
new yards of Francis Beidler & Co. in Marinette has ar- 
rived and a large crew of men has been hired by the 
concern to begin work in the yards. The cedar was 
brought in on the big 3-masted schooner Ellis. The new 
yards are located on the old R. W. Merryman site. It 
is reported that the Menominee yards of the company are 
to be discontinued and that all new stocks for the com- 
pany will be unloaded at Marinette. The company has 
had its business divided for some time by having its 
planing mill and lumber yards in Morinette and its 
cedar yards in Menominee. It is also reported that 
the company will start a shingle mill. The new yards 
will mean the employment of from twenty-five to fifty 
additional men. 

G. Meek, the lumber dealer at Palmyra, is improving 
his property near the depot. The old store building has 
been torn down and the house remodeled. From the old 
lumber he built a warehouse near the railroad track. 

Fred Bunge, of Atlanta, who has been in the employ 
of the Arping Lumber Company, has resigned and gone 
to Tacoma, Wash., to take a position with the Duframe 
Lumber Company. 

The Keith & Hiles Lumber Company, at Crandon, is 
having a warehouse, 22x80 feet in size, erected near its 
mill yard to hold supplies for its various camps. 

The John Hein Company at Tony has received a 250- 
horsepower Porter Allen automatic tandem compound en- 
gine. The engine will be installed in the stave and 
heading mill and will give the company much more 
power. 

The party of timber claim seekers which recently left 
Barron for northern Minnesota has returned, but one of 
the number having filed for a claim. Several good claims 
were located, but previous application had been filed 
on all but one 80-acre tract. M. H. MeKee was the 
fortunate one who had chosen this piece and he states 
that it holds a very promising lot of pine timber. 

The saw mill of the John Week Lumber Company, 
near Stevens Point, Wis., which was shut down some 
time ago on account of the low stage of water in the 
Wisconsin river, has resumed operations. At present, 
however, there are only enough logs at the mill to keep 
the mill running three or four days, but the company 
has about 2,000,000 feet of logs in the storage boom 
and another effort to get them down is being made. 
The trouble is that a sand bar has formed in the river 
below where the logs are and therefore they can not 
be moved when the water is at as low a stage as it has 
been for several weeks. An effort is now being made to 
eut a channel through the bar. The boom company is 
not provided with a dredge, but logs will be hauled down 
with the aid of the pile driving boat and it is hoped 
that in this way a channel can be secured and the logs 
brought down in sufficient quantities to keep the mill 
running. 





CREAM CITY TRADE FEATURES. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 10.—With the exception of a 
few fall inquiries which are now coming in, Milwaukee 
lumber dealers report the market dull, with no changes 
in prices. The excessive demand for *A* shingles has 
exhausted the supply and none is to be had on the mar- 
ket. Dealers here are confident of a brisk fall trade, 
however. 

The Forster Lumber Company, with offices at 428 
Grand avenue, was favored with a visit from Vilas 
Dougherty, representative of the W. E. Kelley Lumber 
Company, of Chicago. Mr. Dougherty has just returned 
from the Coast, where he has been for the last month 
on’ business for his company. In speaking of lumber 
conditions on the Coast Mr. Dougherty said: 

The demand for lumber on the Coast is about at great as 
the supply and little, if any, lumber will be shipped to 
western markets. At present there is a lull mong shippers, 
pending the result of the proposed raise of freight rates 
which will mean much to lumber dealers. The ralsing of 
freight rates will do much toward keeping timber, cut at the 
Coast, from being shipped and if the rates take effect there 
will be a raise fa the price of lumber in Milwaukee of at 
least $2 a thousand. 

_ According to a prominent timber jobber the approach- 
ing season will be one of the best the operators in Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan have had in years. The 
demand for all classes of lumber is unprecedented and 


it is predicted that timber of any quality or any 
size will sell at higher prices than were paid last season, 
this despite the fact that the prices prevailing last 
year were the highest on record. The advance from the 
opening of the season to the close was in the neighbor- 
hood of from.25 to 30 percent. The informant said 
that the increase this year will not be as great as last, 
but so far as he could now judge there will be at least 
a 10 percent advance. He said: 


Practically everything that the seme cut is now bring- 
ing good money. Timber that neither the jobbers nor the 
consumers would look at a few years ago is now being 
picked up at astonishingly high prices. Nothing seems too 
small to be sold and every quality of timber that grows in 
the woods is marketable. The smaller pieces are being pur- 
chased principally by the operators of lath mills. No less 
than four new lath mills have been put up north of the 
Escanaba. Each of these is cutting from 30,000 to 50,000 
lath a day. 

There will be at least thirty-five operators in the woods 
of the Negaunee the coming year. 

While few of the operators have yet put crews in the 
woods, many of them are preparing for an early start and 
considerable work will be under way within the next sixty 


days. Many expect to have difficulty in getting all the men | 


they will need. Unusually good wages will have to be 
paid. The car problem, which was a hindrance during part 
of last winter, this season will again interfere with the 
movement of stock. 


Perley Lowe, of Chicago, this week inspected his prop- 
erties at Peshtigo. He is much interested in the power 
project there and states that the last of the cement dam 
has been laid. The Oconto electric light company has 
its poles now erected to Peshtigo and in about three 
weeks the electric current will go over the wires to that 
city to supply the residents with power and light at 
extremely low prices. Mr. Lowe stands ready to do the 
same thing for Marinette if he can sell the power, which 
will be generated by a dam at Potato Rapids, on the 
Peshtigo Rapids, only six miles from Marinette. 

Protests by manufacturing concerns, jobbers and 
other large shippers are pouring in on the railroads in 
Milwaukee, as well as elsewhere, against the order by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association of the United 
States prohibiting the placing of any kind of advertis- 
ing or banners on freight cars. The new order became 
ettective September 1 and many shippers ask that the 
time be extended to December 31. The matter has been 
referred to the general managers of the various roads, 
who cannot take positive action without the consent of 
the association of masters. 

Regarding the indictments against 8. G. Moon and 
James Barber, of Eau Claire, officers of the Barber 
Lumber Company, of Idaho, their attorney, C. T. Bundy, 
said in an interview: 

The connection of the Barber Lumber Company with the 
land in question is simply that the company was unfortu- 
nate enough to purchase some land of former Governor 
Steunenberg, a comparatively small portion of its holdings. 
The company bought directly of Steunenberg after the gov- 
ernment had accepted final proofs and approved each entry 
by issuing a final patent. I think the Barber company will 
have no trouble satisfying the government and court that 
it paid for the land in good faith and spent much money in 
developing its properties. 

Mr. Borah has refused to set up any statute of limitation 
or other technical defense, and has insisted upon immediate 
and separate trial and on investigation of all his accounts 
as attorney for the Barber Lumber Company, and I have no 
doubt that with his acquittal, which is a foregone conclusion, 
the other indictments will be withdrawn and the question 
of liability settled in a civil suit to set aside the titles of 
the company to a few acres of land which are involved. 


Mr. Bundy will go to Boise soon on this business. Mr. 
Moon was not disturbed in the slightest degree by the 
news from Boise. 

James Norton, the well known Ewen (Mich.) lumber- 
man, has taken a contract from the Ontonagon Lum- 
ber & Cedar Company for logging 7,000,000 feet of 
mixed timber in the Firesteel district. The camps will 
be located near Henry Lowe’s place, on the Lake Shore 
road and their construction will be started next week. 
About 100 men will be employed and twenty teams will 
be used. Mr. Norton and his son James were in On- 
tonagon this week making the preliminary arrangements 
for the work. Mr. Norton states that four or five 
million will be put in this season if the necessary help 
can be secured. The company owns a large amount of 
timber in the Firesteel district, having been steadily 
acquiring it for the last few years. 

F. W. Buswell, of the Buswell Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Buswell, Wis., is an advocate of the use 
of electric power in planing mills. In a recent inter- 
view he said: 

We believe electricity is the only power for a planing mill, 
and if all millmen felt as we do about it every one of them 
would use it as the motive power in that department. In 
our opinion it is the only power at the present time. In the 
first place it reduces the amount of labor required, as you 
need no engineer or fireman and no one to oil the long runs 
of shafting you usually find in the old style gvry | mill. 
And then you must not forget the advantage in not having 
a long line of shafting with pulleys every few feet. On this 
you save the first cost, the wear and tear, the heavy frames, 
the danger of the workmen being caught in this same line 
of shafting, the oil to oil it, the power to drive it, the 
danger from a hot box and other things too numerous to 
mention. And then the power is always on tap. We have 
a friend over in the Wisconsin valley who has the old — 
boiler and engine. One noon he had a breakdown in his 
laning mill, and he kept up his steam until the next morn- 
ng so as to be able to run just as soon as the break was 
repaired, as they were then running nights. Shortly after 
this we met him and asked bim how much it cost him to 
keep up steam while the planing mill was not running. 
He stopped a minute and figured it up for us. He 
was surprised to see that it figured up something like $17. 
He said right then that if he knew of a firm in the elec- 
trical sup fy business he would give him-a job right away. 
We have heard since that he is having an electric plant in- 
stalled. We put in a good strong motor and it will stand 
a 50 percent overload for a short time, and a great many 
times this helps us out when we get in a pinch. The 
strange thing is that this motor that we call on for the 
extra load runs so evenly and smoothly when it does run 
that it makes better. dressed lumber for us than we ever got 
the old way. 

Just as soon as the fire insurance agents that had our 
insurance heard we had installed electric motors they can. 
celed all their policies and wrote us up at the new rate, 
about one-third less than the old rate, and said they were 
delighted to give us the benefit of the reduced rate. 
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There is Satisfaction in 
| Handling Our Yellow Fir 


For it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 
that grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOC BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL’ se oe 
We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We’ll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO— Phone Harrison 2448. 
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Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES. 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


Sen Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 













Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgotten. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 








FIR TIMBERS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 


bt el TACOMA, WASH. 








ALL GRADES OF 


Red 


Pacific 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mil s 2% Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEW ITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 
All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 414 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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CHWAGER & NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Transit lines of 16 in. and 18 in. Red Cedar Shingles, 
(of reliable and well known makes), via all routes. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 


RJ, Manz, Lumper, Co. 


WASHINGTON FIR, SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER. 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


entities 20-327 LUMBER Exettance, Mills: 

BLAINE, . adnan CUSTER, 

WASH. SEATTLE, WASMANG TON. WASH. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Telecode Used. 











FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. §. BENNETT LUMBER CO. 


L ras crvand aononn, wist, ~SEATTLE, WASH: 























WASHINGTON 1 
RED CED. 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 


, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. I 


























LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BABA 

John Kolstedt and his son, lumber dealers of Monee, 
Ill., were visiting the Chicago trade this week. 

Osear Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., was in the city this week on his return from a vaca- 
tion spent in the north. 

W. G. Wadley, a well known lumberman of Shreve- 
port, La., was in Chicago Friday of last week and paid 
a visit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

W. R. Miner, chief estimator at the True .& True 
Company’s office, is taking his annual vacation. He 
will be back at his desk early next week. 

G. C. Robson, of the C. H. Worcester Company, Chi- 
cago, has been in Milwaukee this week on behalf of 
the sales department of his company. 

E. Bartholemew, of Nashville, Tenn., a member of the 
firm of John B. Ransom & Co., dealers in railroad and 
logging supplies, passed through Chicago Thursday and 
called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

F. IF. Sayre, of the California Sugar & White Pine 
Agency, who has been visiting Louis Wuichet, Chicago 


| representative of that concern, returned to the Pacific 


coast Friday of last week. 

M. Mitshkun, of the M. Mitshkun Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., was a caller at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
office this week. Mr. Mitshkun is visiting the trade here 
and finds business in an unusually prosperous condition 
for this season. 


L. E. Clark, manager of the Evansville Sash & Door 


Company, of Evansville, Ind., was in Chicago this 





week and paid the LUMBERMAN an appreciated call. 
Mr Clark heads an enterprising and uptodate insti- 
tution which is enjoying a very satisfactory business. 

A welcome visitor to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week was Mr. Culver, of the Culver Construction Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ill.. Mr. Culver spent several days 
in Chicago visiting the trade. He reports that indica- 
tions for a good fall business this year are very 
encouraging. 

C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Company, 
Chicago, and the Wurcester Lumber Company, Chassell, 
Mich., is visiting the Worcester Lumber Company’s 
mill at the latter point. The plant at Chassell is run- 
ning full time and cutiing a considerable quantity of 
hemlock as well as some white pine and hardwood. 

The Fred W. Black Lumber Company, of Chicago, is 
erecting a veneer plant in connection with its saw mill 
at Nashville. It is expected that the new plant will 
begin operations about October 1. The plant will be 
equipped with a band saw and with rotary veneer ma- 
chines. For a time nothing but poplar veneers, suit 
able for furniture work, will be turned out. 

E. H. Polleys, vice president and manager of the 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb., a well 
known wholesale lumber concern handling western~ pine 
and Pacific coast lumber products, expeets to leave Sep- 
tember 15 for Los Angeles, Cal., with his two daughters, 
the elder of whom will spend the winter with friends in 
southern California. The younger daughter will enter 
the Casa De Rosas school at Los Angeles. From southern 
California Mr. Polleys will go north to Portland and the 
Puget sound country and visit his mill connections in 
the Inland Empire territory before returning to Nebraska. 


Capt. J. J. White, the veteran lumberman of MeComb, 
Miss., was in Chicago this week, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter. They were on their return from 
a four weeks’ sojourn in Waukesha, Wis., and were 
to leave for home on Monday next. Captain White, while 
somewhat crippled by accidents he met with late in life, 
bears his years well and a visit with him is always 
a pleasure. He professes not to know anything about 
current conditions in the lumber business, but, on the 
other hand, was looking for information. He said his 
vacation had been a genuine one, into which business 
had not been allowed to intrude. 


Cyrus Johnson, who has been chaperoning the ex- 
hibits of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
around the country for about a year, was in Chicago 
this week on the windup of a pleasure trip. During 
the last year, he said, the exhibit had been installed 
at Denver, Detroit, Toledo, Columbus, New Orleans 
and Birmingham, from which point it was taken to 
the Jamestown Exposition, where it is now open to 
the public. He said the efforts of the association 
along this line have been crowned with success and 
a great deal of interest has been aroused in the 
feasibility of using yellow pine for high grade finish 
and furniture. 

E. H. Dalbey, who has charge of the lumber sales 
department of the Walworth & Neville Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, spent this week in a visit to the 
company’s eastern mills and at the Hoo-Hoo annual at 
Atlantie City. The Walworth & Neville Manufacturing 
Company, which originally was a manufacturer of tele- 
graph cross arms ete., has come to the front as one 
of Chicago’s leading lumber concerns, owning mills in 
the east, south and on the Pacific coast, together with 
large areas of timber sufficient to keep its plants in 
operation for many years. Mr. Dalbey is a well versed 
luyhberman and a very genial gentleman with a large 
and constantly increasing number of friends in the 
trade. 


D. E. Chipps, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, at Diboll, Tex., 
was a Chicago visitor during the week. Mr. Chipps said 
his company has two railroads, the Houston, East & 
West Texas and the Cotton Belt, upon which to draw 
for supplies. It had not been able to secure all the 


cars it had required during the last twelve months. The 
outlook for the future, he said, is decidedly uncertain 
but he is positive the car shortage this year will inter- 
fere very materially with the movement of the products 
of the southern pine mills. Mr. Chipps said his com- 
pany had no fault to find with the trade this year— 
that the demand had been sufficient to keep the crews 
busy and the car supply had been sufficient only to take 
care of the orders the company received and sometimes 
delays were occasioned by failure to furnish empties to 
load. 

P. S. Warn, of the Warn Lumber Company, Seebert, 
W. Va., was a visitor in Chicago last week. Mr. Warn 
manufactures about 30,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 
two-thirds of which or more is West Virginia spruce, the 
product of the mill being sold through W. W. Dempsey, 
of Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Warn says that while business 
is a little quieter than during the last two years at a 
corresponding season the quietude is not more than is 
normal for the time of year and business conditions look 
to him extremely favorable. Mr. Warn is manufactur- 
ing in a considerable spruce district, half a dozen large 
mills with which spruce is the principal output being 
located in that general district. Seebert is in Poco- 
hontas county, West Virginia, on a branch of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railway. In addition to the West Vir- 
ginia mills are some in western Maryland and also there 
are a few in western Virginia and North Carolina, al- 
though with most of them spruce is a minor product. 

Charles T. Johnson, president of the Dover Manu- 
facturing Company, of Canal Dover, Ohio, is a most 
interesting talker on railway topics. Mr. Johnson has 
taken an important part in all the meetings looking 
toward providing some means whereby better service 
could be seeured from the railroad companies. He is 
of the opinion that a national organization, backed by 
the conservatively progressive element among shippers, 
should be launched, and which would have in charge 
the shippers’ end of all controversies between them- 
selves and the railroads and also be in a position to co- 
operate with the transportation officials with a view of 
introducing more harmonious and friendly relations and 
promote profitable consideration of important topics. 
‘*One difficulty we have encountered,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
that men qualified to take up this work are too busy 
with their own affairs to give it the time and atten 
tion it needs. Efforts along this line heretofore have 
been of a spasmodic nature and too much sectionalism 
has been introduced. ’’ 





TYPICAL OF SOUTHERN ACTIVITY. 

W. G. Wadley, one of the pioneers in the yellow pine 
industry and one of the best known of the original or- 
ganizers of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which was for several years known as the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago this 
week buying planing mill machinery and dodging around 
among the trade with as much vivacity and spirit as has 
always characterized his mental and physical move 
ments, 

Mr. Wadley is at present interested in several profit- 
able investments in the south and southwest, lives at 
Shreveport, La., and has an active interest in the Allen 
Wadley Lumber Company at Shreveport, a retail lumber 
concern established last spring, which institution has 
erected a planing mill formidable enough to make neces 
sary a building for its accommodation 80x200 feet in 
area. 

Mr. Wadley has several sons interested in the manu- 
facture of yellow pine lumber. His eldest son, W. D. 
Wadley, is secretary and treasurer and active superin- 
tendent of the Alexandria Lumber Company, of Alex 
andria, La., a new concern comparktively but one which 
is making rapid strides in the direction of national prom- 
inence, 





CAPT. J. B. WHITE, FARMER. 

Many men identified with the lumber industry through 
the active part they have played in its conduct are 
known from one end of the country to the other. Among 
this class is J. B. White, president of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. White was among the first large exploiters of yel-‘ 


low pine and has been one of the best friends that 
wood has had since its introduction in central and 
northern consuming sections. He passed through Chi- 
cago early in the week on his way home after a profit- 
able vacation spent on his farm near Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Mr. White bore not the slightest resemblance to 
the.stage caricature of the farmer, but showed the bene- 
ficial effects of a summer vacation spent with nature. 
He said he was on his way back to take up his duties 
as president of the great concern with which he is 
identified—that he had said farewell to business affairs 
when he left for his vacation and had carried out his 
resolution not to pay any attention to business routine 
until the important matter of a profitable vacation had 
been carried out. 


A DOMINICAN MAHOGANY EXPORTER. 


Signor Joseph 8S. Schwartz, exporter of mahogany 
from Santo Domingo city, D. R., complimented the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a visit during the week. 
Signor Schwartz shows not the slightest trace of that 
languor and ease of manner almost universally asso- 
ciated with the residents of tropical countries. He is 
as active and aggressive as it is possible for anyone to 
be, whether hailing from a frigid or tropical zone. Re- 
cently Signor Schwartz shipped several large lots of ma- 
hogany to dealers in this country, one sale being made to 
C. L. Willey, of Chicago, and another lot going to Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) manufacturers or dealers. He said it 





would be necessary to spend some time, thought and 
money in order to perfect his business of getting out 
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mahogany and that it was not child’s play to traverse 
the tangled jungles where this wood grows and secure 
the coveted timber. The last logging season in San 
Domingo was an exceptionally dry one. He said the 
loss of oxen had been very heavy and it was with diffi- 
culty that logs had been brought out. He has been in 
the United States for a month or more perfecting ar- 
rangements for disposing of his products. 





REDWOOD IN GOOD SHAPE. 


C. J. Flack, eastern sales agent of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company, whose extensive storage yards 
are located at Black Diamond, Cal., made the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a call this week. Mr. Flack is located at 
Kansas City, from which point of vantage he looks 
after the bulk of the eastern sales of redwood. He said 
that trade during the last eight months had been of 
fair volume and that dealers in redwood had no cause 
for complaint on that score. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing stocks for supplying the eastern 
trade early in the year, owing to the tremendous call 
for lumber in San Francisco, which had cleaned up the 
surplus stock at Black Diamond. Since the falling off 
of the local demand in May stocks at that concentrating 
point have been enlarged very materially and now the 
company is in position to fill all orders promptly. The 
shingle supply, he said, is very light and some difficulty 
has been experienced throughout the year in securing 
stocks to satisfy the demands of the trade. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 

Receipts by water at the port of Chicago during 
the week ended September 11 showed a decrease over 
the previous week. Thirty-three vessels which entered 
the harbor brought in 11,495,000 feet of lumber, 38,246 
ties, 40,000 posts and 2,301,000 lath, as against forty 
vessels which brought in 13,848,000 feet of lumber, 
55,485 ties, 2,800 posts and 984 poles the previous 
week. ‘This brings the total receipts at the port of 
Chicago by water from January 1 to date to 238,643,- 
000 feet of lumber, 892,098 ties, 554,408 posts, 52,165 
poles, 7,334,000 shingles and 4,160,000 lath. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

Steamer EF. Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber Co. 
to same, 300,000 feet. 

Steamer 8S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt & 
Lumber Co. to John Spry Lumber Co., 250,000 feet. 

Schooner Belle, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lumber 
Co, to same, 140,000 feet. 

Schooner G. A. Marsh, Nahma, Mich., Bay De Noquet Co. 
to John E. Burns Lumber Co., 295,000 feet, 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

Steamer P. Sawyer, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., Prankratz Lum 
ber Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. 

Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & Douglass 
Lumber Co, to W. O. King & Co., 600,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Glen Arbor, Mich., Glen Arbor 
Lumber Co. to Columbia Hardwood Lumber Co., 370,uu0 
feet. 

SEPTEMBER 7. 

Steamer 7. S. Christie, Algoma Mills, Ont., Herman H 
Hettler Lumber Co. to same, 484,000 feet. 

Steamer Pine Lake, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm McPhee to 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 10,246 ties. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt 
& Lumber Co. to Lord & Bushnell Co., 250,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 8. 

Schooner R. L. Fryer, Little Current, Ont., W. E. Wooding 
to Pilsen Lumber Co., 753,000 feet. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Little Current, Ont., W. E. Wooding to 
Pilsen Lumber Co., 683,000 feet. 

Steamer #. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., Filer & Sons to 
North-Western Railway Co., 200,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Van's Harbor, Mich., Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co. to same, 200,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Cedar River, Mich., 8S. Crawford 
& Sons to C. A. Palzer Lumber Co., 409,000 feet. 

Steamer S. OC. Hall, Alpena, Mich., Alpena Cedar Co. to 
Joyce-Watkins Co., 20,000 posts. 

SEPTEMBER 9. 

Steamer A. M. Dill, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., A. B. Klise 
Lumber Co. to International Harvester Co., 220,000 feet. 

Steamer EH. Buckley, Traverse City, Mich., Ott Lumber 
Co. to T. Wilce Co., 300,000 feet. 

Schooner Jda, Cedar River, Mich., 8S. Crawford & Sons to 
Joyce-Watkins Co., 5,000 ties. 

Steamer Peters, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Co. to 
South Side Lumber Co., 300,000 feet. 

Steamer M. Wilson, Gladstone, Mich., Northwestern Coop- 
erage & Lumber Co. to Bacon Veneer Co., 350,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson 
Co. to Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway Co., 600,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 10. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 375,000 feet. 

Schooner Penobscot, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Co. to Gillispie-Reynolds Co., 1,500,000 lath. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., Oval Wood 
Dish Co. to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 350,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., J. Parsille to 
Joyce-Watkins Co., 16,000 ties. 

SEPTEMBER 11. 

Schooner J. Mowatt, Midland, Ont., Thessalon Lumber Co. 
to Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 526,000 feet and 801,000 
lath. 

Steamer Oregon, Little Current, Ont., Wolverine Lumber 
Co. to Soper Lumber Co., 625,000 feet. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Co. to White River Lumber Co., 420,000 feet. 

Steamer Adiramled, Grand Marais, Mich., Marais Lumber 
Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 375,000 feet. 

Steamer Sa tae Duluth, Minn., P. M. Shaw, jr., & Co. 
to Francis Beidler & Co., 900,000 feet. 

Steamer 8S. M. Stephenson, gs Mich., Malcolm Mc- 
Phee to Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 7,000 ties. 

Steamer 8. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm Mc- 
Phee to W. B. Crane & Co., 20,000 posts. 
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James D. Chorister. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 11.—James D. Chorister, of 
McEwen, died September as the result of a complication 
of diseases to which he was exposed while in the swamps 
of Arkansas. Mr. Chorister went there several years ago 
to take charge of a large lumber plant, but had to leave 
on account of his health. After remaining in Tennessee a 
few months he returned and lived in Arkansas until re- 
cently, when he came back. After staying in Nashville for 
some time he went to his home at McKwen a few days ago 
and there died. Deceased was 35 years of age and a skilled 
mechanic. He left a wife, two children, a father, three 
brothers and two sisters. 


OBITUARY. 


ODD ID DID LPS 


DELOS FRANKLIN DIGGINS. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Sept. 11.—Delos F. Diggins, presi- 
dent of the Cummer-Diggins Company, one of the best 
known hardwood concerns in the north, died September 
7 in the Presbyterian hospital in Chicago of Bright’s 
disease, after an illness extending over the entire sum- 
mer. He had been hopeful to the last that he would 
recover but his brave fight could not conquer the disease. 
He was 55 years old. 

Mr. Diggins’ death not only has taken from his wife, 
his home and many friends here in Cadillac and else- 
where one of the truest and kindest of men, but it has 
left this city poorer through the removal of one whose 
very life and personal characteristics made the lives of 
all who knew him richer and better. Much was done 
for Cadillac in a material way by Delos F. Diggins, but 
the memory of his life as a husband and a brother, as a 
friend and companion, as a citizen and business man, 
will be the most cherished and most helpful possession 
he has given or could give to the city and its people. 

Delos Franklin Diggins was born in Harvard, LIL, 
May 16, 1852. His father, Franklin Diggins, died in 
1891. His mother, whose maiden name was Ellen C. 
Blodgett, is yet living, making her home in this city. 
He married Miss Esther C. Gerrish at Hersey, Mich., in 
1887. In addition to his widow and mother he leaves a 
brother, Fred A. Diggins, of this city, president of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Coming to Cadillac in 1883, Mr. Diggins entered the 
bank of D. A. Blodgett & Co. In 1890 he become an 
active member of the lumber firm of Blodgett, Cummer & 
Diggins. Ten years ago, when the Blodgett pine tract 
near this city had been cut over, Cummer, Diggins & Co. 
began the manufacture here of hardwood lumber and 
hardwood flooring in their two large plants. In recent 








THE LATE DELOS F. DIGGINS, OF CADILLAC, MICH. 


years Mr. Diggins had also been interested in one of the 
largest chemical plants in the country, located in Cadillac. 
He was a partner of W. W. Mitchell in the Mitchell- 
Diggins Iron Company, a highly profitable concern. His 
companies own large tracts of hardwood timber adjacent 
to this city which is now being cut off. With his asso- 
ciates he owned large tracts in the northern part of the 
state which will keep their mills busy for twenty years. 
When Cummer, Diggins & Co. recently incorporated and 
became the Cummer-Diggins Company Mr. Diggins was 
chosen president. He was then hopeful that he would get 
well and took a lively interest in the plans of the new 
company. 

Within a few days a story has come to light which 
shows that Mr. Diggins was a man who was a worthy 
example of the admonition ‘‘let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.’’ Recently he gave $40,000 
for a free public library to the town of his birth, Har- 
vard, Ill. The foundations are now up and the building 
will be completed within a few weeks. Outside of his 
family no one in Cadillac knew of the worthy deed of 
Mr. Diggins until after his death.. He had done much 
in the way of philanthrophy. He was one of the donors 
of the city library of Cadillac and was especially in- 
terested in its success. He had been a member of the 
board since its organization. Within a few weeks 
will be dedicated a free hospital, costing $40,000, which 
is the gift of Mr. Diggins. 

On the day of his funeral all the mills, factories and 
business places in the city were closed out of respect 
for the man who has been a friend of all people here, 
for everybody called him friend. The tribute paid him 
by one city.is in substance the same as the feeling of 
all his friends. Henry Knowlton, cashier of the Cadil- 
lac State bank, said: ‘‘I feel too keenly the death of 
Mr. Diggins to be able to speak of him as he deserves. 
He was one of the best and truest men I ever knew. 
Clean, honest, thoroughly honorable in all -business trans- 
actions, I have nothing but praise to speak of him after 
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when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
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man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
Send for illustrated booklet, » AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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a close business intimacy with him for twenty years. 
He was ever a gentleman. He has been a great help to 
Cadillac, which will be realized more now that he has 
gone than ever before.’’ 


While the death of Delos F. Diggins is felt most 
kgenly in Cadillae and vicinity, itis by no means a local 
loss. Mr. Diggins has attained such a position in the 
lumber industry of the United States as to make his 
death a loss to the lumber trade of the nation and state, 
as well as to his native city. To the trade doubtless 
the most important feature of his personality was his 
thorough knowledge of the lumber business and his ab- 
solute integrity in all matters. Men who have done 
business with him for years and have rarely if ever had 
the privilege of meeting him have not had an oppor- 
tunity of estimating his personal qualities as have his 
friends and close acquaintances; yet in this case as in 
all others the man was reflected in the enterprise. The 
business methods of Cummer, Diggins & Co., so well 
known to every lumberman who is interested in the 
hardwood trade, are and have been the most conclusive 
evidence of Mr. Diggins’ character. 
ing channels of his commercial enterprises. 

As a fair and unbiased estimate of Mr. Diggins 
ability comes an expression from one of his associates, 
acquaintances and friends, W. W. Mitchell of Cadillac, 
who said on being informed of his death: 

I can not put into words any adequate expression of the 
feeling of loss and grief that comes to me through the 
death of Delos F. Diggins. I knew his through several 
relations. As a neighbor and friend and traveling com- 
panion his presence added to every enjoyment. Never for 
a moment did he fail to be thoughtful and courteous aad 
kind. As a business man the more we worked together the 
more I became attached to him. He was one of the most 
unselfish men I ever knew. The purposes and plans we 
would talk of that Mr. Diggins seemed to find most pleas- 
use in were those which included ways and means to help 
others, especially ways and mean to help others help them- 
selves. The realization of loss and loneliness comes to me 
more as I think of the worth of his friendship and of his 
value in every relation. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 11—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Company ‘reports a shipment of sixty-five cars, 
mostly oak, on the way in from beyond the Ohio, all 
headed for the Buffalo yard, which always seems to be 
piled very high, in, spite of "good sales. 

J. F. Knox, is back to business again, but will leave 
the home desk before long to look after the mill that 
Beyer, Knox & Co. are starting up not far from the 
other at Pascola, Mo. Oak is the principal wood sawed 
there. 

O. E. Yeager somehow found time to attend the Hoo- 
Hoo annual at Atlantic City, after having made a trip 
there lately. He is able to report that his yard trade 
for the last two months has been good and that it prom- 
ises to remain good. 

F. W. Vetter lately loaded 22,000 feet of hardwood 
into a single car and had pretty nearly a yard full left. 
His report is that the demand is for oak, chestnut and 
ash, but it can be pretty well met from his regular yard 
stock. 

Seatcherd & Son are finding that the call for oak from 
the Batavia hardwood door factory, which the firm con 
trols, is quite as heavy as it used to be, as the Seaboard 
is buying again more liberally than it was in the spring. 

G. Elias & Bro. are finding the demand for maple 
flooring strong and are trying to meet it. The mill is 
an all around one and can cater to any demand. House 
finishing orders are still plenty and a fine season is 
assured. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 34. 





The last week has been notable in the Chicago mar- 
ket for a somewhat unseasonable lull in the demand 
which is now due. Much of the retail yard trade 
tributary to the city has been delayed by the late 
corn crop, and it is reported that in northern Illinois 
and Iowa about two weeks of warm weather will be 
required to mature the corn. Orders are coming in 
more freely from other directions, and some features 
of the market are very satisfactory. 

The weakness of yellow pine, with its consequent 
demoralizing effect on hemlock, and the slack demand 
for cypress have had their blighting influence on the 
general situation. There has been a perceptible slack 
ening up in the building operations in the larger cities 
and towns. The building permits issued in Chicago 
during the week showed some increase, but were con- 
fined largely to small structures and do not come up 
to the average for this season of the year. There 
has been a perceptible tightening in the financial situa 
tion, which is causing many prospective builders to 
defer operations which they had planned to begin dur- 
ing the month. 

The situation with reference to Pacific coast lumber 
has become more definite with the issuing of the new 
eastbound lumber tariff which will go into effect No- 
vember 1. There has been a forlorn hope that the 
railroads would see the unfairness of the increase, but 
now that the tariff is in the mails it is evident that 
the only hope of western mill operators is in convine- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission that the new 
rates are unreasonable. 

Stocks in Chieago yards are somewhat larger than 
normal, and in some lines there has been a tendency to 
move lumber at buyers’ prices. The more conservative 
factors in the trade, however, do ot consider this 
good business and are inclined to believe that the long 
anticipated fall demand will materialize within the 
next week or two. The strengthening of the sash and 
door trade would tend to support this belief, as would 
the reports received from traveling salesmen for the 
larger Chicago concerns. 

The car equipment situation has not shown any ma- 
terial change, although the evidence of the coming 
shortage is becoming stronger daily, and retailers are 
beginning to show they appreciate the importance of 
getting in their stocks before the tieup comes. The 
present lull in the trade is having its beneficial effect 
in cleaning up long carried lines of credit and enabling 
all parties to start out again when the demand resumes 
with a comparatively clean slate. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended September 11 were: 





reer eer 26 $ 14,450 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 127 285,050 
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Totals corresponding period 1904.....3,942 28,701,765 
Totals corresponding period 19038..... 8.567 28,650,445 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 8,680 38,148,540 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Although there has been no decided change 
in the northern pine market during the last week deal- 
ers are inclined to think that the market has more 
strength than it has had for some time. The market is 
firm in all grades. Shop is unusually strong and the 
demand for it is such that all the yards have difficulty 
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in keeping up with their orders. The supply is good 
in Chicago and the only item on which any scarcity 
is reported is in 12-inch boards. The demand for these 
is heavy and the yards, with their present supply, can 
not furnish all that are ordered. From now on a steady 
improvement is looked for in the market, as supplies 
are not as large as they usually are at this season. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some improvement in retail 
yard trade has been noticed during the last few days. 
This is welcomed because it moves some stock that has 
been very slow this summer. Upper grades and low 
grade box stuff have been well sold up and stocks are 
not well assorted even at this stage of things. It is 
the opinion of mill managers that the line yards are in 
a concerted agreement to hold off on their buying till 
prices weaken. They hope to see this agreement break, 
as often before, by some stepping in to buy before the 
rush starts and puts prices up. All the local mills are 
sawing, but the log supply in prospect is small and a 
shut down is likely to come in October. Shipments 
are very light. During August, for the first time, re- 
ceipts of lumber and shingles were larger than the 
shipments. 





Saginaw Valley. All woodworking industries are 
busy and the volume of business in pine lumber is 
keeping up its gait. There is a slightly better senti- 
ment as to orders, and recovery from the summer dull- 
ness is being manifested, though no rush is expected. 
Prices for pine products hold up firmly and few con- 
cessions are made or have been asked, as stocks have 
largely been sold up. No material decline is expected 
and dealers will be satisfied to have the market remain 
as it is. It is pretty well understood that there is go- 
ing to be a great scarcity of cars again, but it is hoped 
that the congestion will not be so acute as it was last 
winter. In the box trade the plants are all running 
and orders are coming along, so there is no expectation 
that the factories will be forced to let up. Doors and 
sash are also doing fairly well. Building operations 
are exceptionally active in the valley cities, in Bay 
City alone more than 600 buildings being erected and 
in course of construction this year, and there is also a 
good demand for lumber and building material in the 


ear trade. 
BAO 


New York. Prices are well maintained, but there 
must be more snap to the situation before white pine 
wholesalers will think they are getting their share of 
fall orders. The new stock coming in keeps stocks 
well assorted and there is little anxiety on the part of 
retailers regarding their future supply. On the other 
hand, most orders continue for prompt shipment, indi- 
cating that local stocks can not stand much in the 
way of an increased demand. Mixed car orders are 
good and the prospect for a general increase in busi- 
ness during September is good. 

PBB 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is called quiet. Demand has 
been fair all summer, and the many reports of prices 
going off do not appear to be based on fact. Nothing 
but the high saw mill prices is in the way of ordinary 
business, though they do look very steep to the dealer 
who does not forget that his profits for a long time 
have been mostly from the advance of lumber in yard. 
All grades are about equally active. 

Baltimore, Md. The white pine situation shows no 
marked change. Stocks are still high and manufac- 
turers are so firmly in control of the market that they 
are under no necessity of making concessions. Yard- 
men are buying sparingly, but the needs of consumers 
are relatively large. The demand from sash manufac- 
turers is good because construction work is being 
pushed and new tracts are being brought within the 
area of improvement. 





Toledo, Ohio. The market has been steady, with no 
noticeable change in supply or demand. A number of 
shipments have been received during the last week in 
carload lots. Fall trade is not drawing on the local 
stocks as it had been hoped it would. Building opera- 
tions are still light, being far below what they were 
at this time last year. Dealers are not disposed to in- 
crease their supplies, but rather to dispose of some 
more of the material on hand before doing any more 
buying. 





Cleveland, Ohio. This market is in fairly good con- 
dition so far as northern pine is concerned, but busi- 
ness is not overabundant. Some of the local dealers 
have received reports that the conditions in the north 
are unchanged, and while a few odd lots are re- 
ported a little easier really desirable stocks are still 
held at stiff prices. The consequence is that the gen- 
eral market is as firm as it has been heretofore. 
There is a good demand for what norway is to be 
had and prices in that line are also quite firm. 


Spruce. 


Chicago. Conditions in the northern spruce market 
are practically unchanged. The market is a little firmer 
than it has been for some time past. There is a good 
demand for all grades, and from present indications 
the market will improve to a considerable extent 
within a short time. 
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New York. Some good inquiries are coming in for 
quotations, but buyers appear to be holding off as long 
as possible, with a view of forcing prices lower. On 
the other hand, while substantial shipments constantly 


reach the market, wholesalers are getting a fairly 
good run of prices and so far have been content to let 
alone. those inquiries where prices are forced. Some 
sizes, such as 2x4, are plentiful and a mixed cargo 
with a large percentage of that size brings a slightly 
lower price than with a bigger proportion of scarcer 
sizes. Adirondack stock is in strong hands and prac- 
tically no change is reported in prices, which also 
applies to West Virginia trade. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has not been active during 
the last week. Many deals are said to be held up, 
largely in consequence of the tight money market. 
Because of this fact dealers are inclined to restrict 
their purchases to as small lots as possible. Many be- 
lieve that prices will be firmer as fall demand develops. 
The best mills are asking $22 for 9-inch frames and 
under, but easy schedules have been accepted at $21.50. 
Matched spruce boards have been selling slowly of 
late. The ruling quotation is $22.50. Random has been 
moving slowly. Small sizes as low as $18, although it 
is reported that 2x4 has sold at $19. 

Toledo, Ohio. Shipments are still light and prices 
remain unchanged. The demand has been somewhat 
off for some time, and with no immediate prospect of 
a rush of business. The car shortage has not caused a 
great deal of concern. Some shipments of spruce lath 
are arriving, but as lath are being made of all kinds of 
odds and ends they are attracting but little attention. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Trade in cedar poles continues much 
lighter than usual at this time of year, and dealers do 
not expect much improvement this fall. On the other 
hand, business in posts has improved greatly during 
the week and everyone is gratified with conditions. 
Ties are quiet. Prices are unchanged on both poles 
and posts. The yards have short supplies of posts and 
the opinion is expressed that prices may advance within 
a short time if the demand ‘continues as it now is. 
The drop in the price of copper has not had the effect 
on the pole market which was anticipated and it now 











STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


BRISTOL, TENN., Sept. 7.—During the pres- 
ent year the Virginia & Southwestern has 
received about 1,000 new cars but notwithstand- 
ing this the car shortage is worse on that road 
this year than it was last. The strengthening 
of the car supply had little apparent effect on 
the situation. 











looks as if neither the railroads nor the telegraph com- 
panies will do much new work until the money market 
is easier. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Operators here are making their 
plans for the coming winter, which generally call for 
as many posts as last year, or more, while some expect 
to curtail their pole output. However, the actual stock 
of poles is not considered heavy should there be a 
good fall construction season. Posts of all sizes are 


- selling well, at prices up to list or better, and the 


smaller sizes seem to be coming more into demand. 





Toledo, Ohio. White cedar remains strong and prices 
are firm, with an upward tendency. Posts are in good 
demand at high prices. A letup in railway construc- 
tion has shut off much of the call for poles. White 
cedar shingles remain unchanged, with very moderate 
supplies on hand. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood market has shown little 
change during the week, although there is a stronger 
tendency to a number of items. The strongest features 
of the market have been quarter sawed white oak and 
the lower grades of basswood and poplar, which are in 
good demand for box work. Some improvement has 
been noted in the white oak situation, and although 
dealers are still being offered all they can take care of 
at low prices the indications are that the market will 
strengthen within a short time. Practically none of 
the local yards have the supply of southern ash that 
they desire, and as the demand is good the supply is 
being held down to a low point. 

Plain red oak is in good demand and supplies in the 
yards here are not large. Prices are firm. 

Although there has been little shading of prices and 
a slightly stronger tendency is shown in the market, 
as already stated, the white oak situation is not what 
the dealers would like to see it. All the yards are get- 
ting in large supplies in anticipation of the car short- 
age this fall and are buying at lower prices than usual. 

The supply of rock elm is very light in all the yards, 
and as the demand is fairly strong the market is firm. 
Some dealers report that they have not the supply on 
hand to fill their orders. 

The lower grades of basswood constitute one of the 
strongest features of the market. Although most of 
the dealers have good supplies the box men are buying 
freely and prices are firm. The demand for the better 
grades is not so strong as it was a few weeks ago. 
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Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 














We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLE 


———GREEN OR DRY. 


CLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 


CLATSKANIE, ORE, 


SHINGLE SATISFACTION 


Is what our Extra *A* Red Cedars mean to consumers. 
We make 275,000 per day-and nothing else, want prices? 2 


THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., Pontcano one. 








Daily Capacity 
50,000 Feet. 



































Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS OF 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER AND LATH 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We can Ship at Once: 


2x4—6 to 26 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1iS1E 

2x6—6 to 32 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir SIS1E 

2x8 

to 10 to 32 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 
2x12 

All sizes of timbers 

No. 1 Common Fir Surfaced or Rough 
34x4 No. 3 Fir Ceiling BeCB 

1x4 No. 2 & Btr.Fir Flooring Flat Grain 
%x6 No. 1 Cedar Siding 
%4x6 No. 2 Cedar Siding 
4x4 No. 3 Cedar Siding 


Let us quote you delivered prices on above. 








MAIN OFFICE & MILLS, 


Everett, Wash. 


‘FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


q EVERETT, WASH. Zl 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1014 Lumber Exchange, 
C. VAN PELT, Mgr. 

















J 4 It makes long messages 
merican short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

ul I l erman dispensable to every lum- 

ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
eircnlar and sample 


Telecode 


ges free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j{jcierinus Yeiccoac 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, il. 
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e Believe “BIG STICK” ana 
In The 3” 


“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14, 1% and 2”, 


Don’t be a ‘‘MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


414-16 Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 











Mills: 
HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 























fe TEN CARS TANK STOCK 


Select Western Pine 


Widths, 2x6 to 2x12 
Lengths, 12, 14 & 16 ft. 
i ————————— Ea 


Prompt Shipments. We can get a move 
on itif you want it, Rough or Worked, 


Washington Mill Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

















{ LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 











SPOKANE, WASH. J 








PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, s7osan=. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 


If in th t the LOWEST 
Martetfor . » BOXES Prices trom th 











me CALIFORNIA “BG 




















CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 








se ecrct a Powell sts. San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cottonwood also is selling freely, much of it being 
bought for use in boxes. 

Gum of all grades is quiet, although some demand is 
reported for the lower grades. No changes in prices 
have been reported during the week. 

A good demand is reported for cherry in small lots 
and prices are firm. 





St. Louis, Mo. With a slight improvement this week 
the general trade is far from satisfactory. Fall trade 
has not started and some dealers are fearful that there 
will be none to speak of. They expect that the deal- 
ers will try to make their present stocks do because 
fall buying has been greatly delayed this year, and 
some lumbermen feel that the dealers do not care to 
earry large stocks into a presidential year. There is 
some buying now at prices which are generally satis- 
factory. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. There is no change noticed in the 
hardwood trade in this city. The demand is steady 
and shipments are not very prompt, cars being scarcer 
than for some time. This is making stock hard to get, 
and for this reason prices are fairly firm. Stocks are 
not as complete as a few weeks back. 

POPP Ot 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand is comparatively quiet. 
There has not been as much increase this month in the 
number of orders as the trade had expected, but no 
discouragement expressed on this account. Some busi- 
ness is being booked and the general view of the trade 
is that there will be a satisfactory demand during the 
fall and winter. Prices are well maintained, as a rule, 
and there is no evidence that holders are shading 
prices. In fact, the tendency is rather toward increased 
firmness than otherwise. The large increase in produe- 
tion has brought about augmented stocks of lumber 
on sticks, but there is no surplus of dry lumber, and 
this is the mainstay of the market. Quartersawn oak 
continues to move with considerable freedom and there 
is a very good demand for ash in all grades and thick- 
nesses. Plain oak is somewhat slow of sale, but prices 
are not being reduced. High grade cottonwood, with 
the exception of the narrow widths, is moving satis- 
factorily and this is true of gum. Low grade cotton- 
wood and gum both are in active demand and the 
movement is as full as the limited offerings will allow. 
Export demand is light and several of the prominent 
exporters express the view that this will probably con- 
tinue to be the case for some time. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some improvement in demand 
comes from the factories, which are, almost without 
exception, busy and have a large string of orders on 
hand. They are working up hardwood in large quan- 
tities, and besides drawing heavily on northern stocks 
at this stage are buying considerable southern hard- 
wood, oak in particular. Prices are strong, and the 
demand for basswood will certainly put the present 
figures up a notch soon. Birch is moving freely. Maple 
flooring is also largely in requisition. 


——_—e 


New York. Generally speaking conditions are good, 
but business shows practically no improvement over 
August quotations. This is regarded as satisfactory 
to most hardwood wholesalers in this market, who ex- 
pected more of a falling off the last week or two than 
has occurred. With few exceptions prices are good 
and there seems to be no expectation of a falling off 
during September. The exceptions referred to are 
eases where some manufacturer is pushing an aceumu- 
lation in which the market previously had not been 
too strong. Birch, for instance, ash, chestnut, plain 
and quartered oak, basswood and poplar are holding 
their own and no surpluses are available, which is 
plainly seen when prompt shipments are essential. 
Factory trade is picking up and mill work manufac- 
turers are more hopeful today of the situation in their 
line than they have been for some time. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are not complaining, for a 
profitable summer seems sure to be followed by a fall 
equally as good. Some of the yards are already feeling 
an increase of demand, and the indications are good 
for plenty of trade. Some woods may go too high at 
the mills to handle here with profit, as a few dealers 
are now finding elm and basswood that way, but there 
is enough material, and these woods are not always 
out of reach. Oak is strong. 


~~ eernern 


Boston, Mass. Prices remain firm. Demand of late 
has been moderate, but dealers look for a marked im 
provement with the fall trade. Prices throughout the 
list are firmly held. Quartered oak, standard stock, is 
in small offering. Best grades are held at $85 to $87 
for inch stock. Plain oak is also firm, with demand 
rather quiet. Ash has developed a little better in- 
quiry. Black walnut is firm. Veneers have been sell- 
ing in moderate sized lots. 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is holding its own remarkably 
well. Heavy shipments on consignment to foreign 
ports have caused some congestion there and the range 
of values for the lower grades is comparatively easy, 
but in the domestic market much firmness prevails 
and the better grades of lumber remain high. Oak 
takes the lead, stocks being called for in liberal quan- 
tities. It must be said, however, that dealers are dis- 
posed to proceed with caution, and they do not place 
orders far ahead of the actual requirements. Ash, 
chestnut and other hardwoods are also in strong re- 
quest, and the car shortage, which has begun to make 
itself felt earlier than usual, helps to keep up the quo- 


tations and prompts dealers to place more liberal. or- 
ders than would otherwise be the case because of the 
uncertainty of delivery. 

Toledo, Ohio. The call from manufacturers remains 
steady, with prices holding their own. The main fea- 
ture of interest is the attempt to substitute other ma- 
terials for basswood, which is almost. out of the ques- 
tion. Gum and palm are the present favorites at the 
box factories. 


eee 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The trade situation has not shown 
much improvement during the last week, but the lum- 
bermen take a philosophic view of conditions and ex- 
press the conviction that everything will come around 
all right after awhile. In the meantime stocks con- 
tinue to grow, and when business opens up the market 
will be in good condition to meet all demands. There 
is no weakening of prices for oak, and those in a posi- 
tion to know are firm in their opinion that prices must 
go higher. The fact is pointed out that not much good 
figured quartered oak has been received, more espe- 
cially of white oak; also that the visible supply of oak 
at this time would not be sufficient to equal a demand 
like that of the last two years. The sale recently of 
two carloads of plain oak by a commission man at a 
price which would not begin to pay cost and freight 
started a story that the price of oak was coming down, 
but an investigation soon cleared up the facts in the 
ease. 

LOO 

Cleveland, Ohio. Firmness prevails throughout the 
hardwood market, with general conditions of business 
of fairly good proportion. Birch and oak are the 
active woods; if any line may be said to be active. 
There is quite a good demand for poplar siding with 
a noticeable searcity. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The market has shown practically no 
change during the week, although prices on almost all 
grades are off about 50 cents from what they were a 
month ago. The competition of yellow pine is still 
having considerable effect on the market. Demand is 
light for almost all grades. Supplies in the yards are 
not heavy and comparatively little hemlock is ecom- 
ing in. 





rosea 
New York. Prices are good, demand is fair and 
strong enough to keep stocks moving as fast as offered 
by manufacturers. Suburban trade is better than the 
demand from city yards. 





Buffalo, N. Y. It is reported that the supply of hem- 
lock is enough greater than it was to enable the mills 
and jobbers to catch up with their orders, more or less, 
so that the trade is easier, though there is no decline 
in prices and none is looked for. The fact is that 
hemlock would have gone higher some time ago but 
for the sure competition of yellow pine and spruce that 
would follow. As it is not enough of these have been 
sold in the hemlock trade to 'make much difference. All 
assortments are very complete. 

Boston, Mass. Call for eastern boards has not been 
active. Clipped continues at $21. Buyers prefer to 
move slowly and are not anticipating their wants. 
Pennsylvania No. 2 is firmly held but demand is quiet. 





Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock is meeting the fate of nearly 
all strictly building materials in this loeality. Condi- 
tions are such that the demand is necessarily limited. 
There are plenty of joists, scantlings and sheathing for 
present use, remaining over from the supplies laid in 
in anticipation of a rush of business which did not 
materialize. Prices are still firm-and unchanged since 
last week. 

OOOO IS 

Cleveland, Ohio. The condition of the hemlock 
market is encouraging and shows little or no change 
over what has been noted heretofore. The market is 
earrying a good supply and with the exception of an 
occasional bargain prices are held firm on the general 
line of stock. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Poplar of all grades is strong and condi- 
tions are encouraging to the trade. There is not the 
demand for the better grades which some of the deal- 
ers would like, but all the firms are kept busy filling 
orders for the commoner grades. Saps sell well and 
No. 1 and 2 common are in strong demand. Supplies 
in the yards are only fair and dealers are bringing in 
as much material as possible in anticipation of the car 
shortage. Reports from the mills indicate that stocks 
are not as heavy as usual at this season, and that there- 
fore there may be difficulty in filling up stocks later on. 

Buffalo, N. Y. With poplar well up to oak prices 
and so little of it to be had, the trade is not in the 
most hopeful condition, for at present there is nobody 
to promise much of a supply right away, if at all. Old 
dealers say it is hard to get stock as wide as the con- 
sumer likes, so the prospect of having to turn to some 
other wood before long to take its place is good. This 
section has never taken very much to poplar for siding 
or inside finish, especially since it went up to the level 
of white. pine prices. 
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Boston, Mass. Some buyers are confident that pop- 
lar will be sold at lower prices, while others firmly 
believe that no lower quotations will be named this 
fall. Sales of inch, ones and twos are made at $60 
to $61. 





Baltimore, Md. Better grades are in good demand 
and bring most acceptable prices, stocks being by no 
means too plentiful to meet the requirements of the 
trade. Even commons hold their own, though the gen- 
eral tone of such grades is still easy, and the situation 
abroad, where considerable accumumlations have re- 
sulted from the heavy shipments, tends to keep it so. 
As a rule, however, the mills have enough orders in 
hand to keep them busy, and no drift toward less en- 
couraging conditions is expected. 

Toledo, Ohio. There is a decided shortage of poplar 
for present use. This is especially true of 5-inch sid- 
ing, which is hard to find at any price. Plentiful sup- 
plies are in sight in West Virginia, but transportation 
difficulties from that section are exasperating. Several 
cars of poplar ordered July 16 for this market are yet 
unfilled because of car shortage and no immediate 
prospect of relief. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Chestnut is meeting with good 
sale, especially for the higher grades, which are being 
much used for interiors of large buildings in lieu of 
the more expensive oak. Desk and office furniture 
manufacturers are free buyers of chestnut of all 
grades, preferring the wormy grades for their builtup 
stock. Prices for chestnut are firm, with a tendency 
to go higher. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The market is firm on all grades of west- 
ern lumber, with good demand reported. Prices are 
unchanged, although future contracts are being made 
on the basis of the proposed new freight rates. Con- 
siderable lumber is reported in transit, but it is com- 
ing in very slowly. Most of the dealers have good 
stocks on hand and prices are firm. 











Kansas City, Mo. A tightening of the car situation 
has been noticed the last week. Otherwise there is no 
change in conditions. The demand is more than the 
supply and the supply is wholly controlled by car sup- 
ply. Western pine men report a good supply of cars 
of late. It is in the fir and spruce and cedar ship- 
ments that dealers have their trouble. 





Inland Empire Woods. 


San Francisco. The stronger feeling in coastwise 
freights, accompanied by a few reports of charters at 
#4.25 from ports in the state of Washington to San 
Francisco, is the principal feature of the situation. 
In special cases where the vessel was urgently needed 
$4.50 has been asked. This, with. the increasing de- 
mand for vessels for offshore cargoes, is giving a better 
tone to the lumber situation and the wholesalers are 
receiving more good inquiries for lumber of all kinds. 
Arrivals of lumber by sea during the last seven days 
were not quite so large as for the preceding week. 
Rail receipts are still quite small. Redwood lumber is 
keeping well up to its high average for the year, and 
prices are well maintained, Offshore business is pros- 
perous, and the volume of eastern shipments will soon 
be increased. Interior market conditions on redwood 
are also in good shape, notwithstanding the increasing 
use of fir in the south. The white pine and sugar 
pine mills were not much inconvenienced by the elec- 
tric storm that recently raged in the Sierras along 
the Tuckee river. There will be quite a period of 
good working weather before the fall rains set in, and 
if sufficient cars can be secured the pine mills will 
fill a large proportion of their eastern orders in time. 


nee 


Portland, Ore. Demand is fairly brisk. The Cali- 
fornia market appeared a trifle better, although not 
enough to prove particularly encouraging. Several 
cargoes are being finished at mills along the Columbia 
river. The foreign market is considered fair. No 
charters were ‘closed here this week. 








Tacoma, Wash. The fir lumber market is somewhat 
stronger than it has been the preceding few weeks. 
The uncertainty caused by the prospective advance in 
freight rates, coupled with the acute car shortage, 
brings about unsettled conditions seriously felt at all 
the mills. The volume of eastern inquiries coming in 
has been increasing and, while prices have been off, 
they are being maintained at the present basis, and 
the tendency of the market is firm. The demand for 
railroad construction material continues. Local trade 
is very strong, foreign business is about the same as it 
has been the last few weeks and the California trade 
is very light. Millmen report fir logs easier, with 
independent loggers quoting prices down a notch. 





Seattle, Wash. Rail lumber orders are searce. In- 
quiries are plentiful at all offices, but for some unac- 
countable reason business is not being placed. The $1 
advance on cedar siding is still being maintained. 
Cargo business is brisk and charters are advancing. 
There is a lull this week in coastwise business, The 
ear shortage, due to the tidewater grain movement, 
will be acute within two weeks, and unless orders are 
placed immediately shipments will be indefinite. 


California Pines and Redwood. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is stronger. Ship- 
ments are prompt, never more so in fact. Stock is 
reported large at the mills. Shingles are reasonably 
plentiful. Sales on redwood have averaged well the 
last two weeks. Redwood men are pushing a cam- 
paign of education among dealers and preparing to 
carry this movement much more vigorously. Redwood 
trade is in a most satisfactory condition. 





oor 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for the most common of the 
Pacific coast woods is good, though there is some effort 
to undersell it, and if the proposed advance in freight 
rates goes the competition will be larger. It will soon 
be time to look for increased car shortage and dealers 
who carry any stock are getting it in as fast as they 
can for a double reason. Redwood is a good seller for 
all sorts of house work. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Considerable improvement has been shown 
in the southern pine market during the week and deal- 
ers are much encouraged by the indications. The tend- 
ency of all the small mills and a number of the large 
ones in the south to unload their stocks at this time, 
and at prices which are off from the list, is the only 
weak feature of the market. It is expected, however, 
that the car shortage in the south will result in the 
stocks in the local yards getting low and prices will 
be held firmly in the local market. Yellow pine men 
are complaining of the car situation in the south and 
say that conditions are growing worse daily. Many 
of the mills are unable to get more than a third as 
many ears as they need, while some of the smaller 
mills which are located on the branch railroads report 
that it is almost an impossibility to get cars at all. 
The fact that supplies are not heavy here and that it 
is difficult to bring lumber here at present is counted 
on by dealers to bring about considerable improvement 
within a week or two. No further decline has been 








STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


HATTIESBURG, MISS., Sept. 7.—In view of 
the fact that there is unquestionably going to 
be a most severe dearth of cars this fall—a 
shortage as bad as has ever been experienced— 
manufacturers and wholesalers are at a loss to 
understand why this is not also foreseen by the 
consumers and purchasers. If they wish their 
material to be on hand at the desired time they 
should place their orders now. 











shown in prices during the week, although it is said 
that to dispose of large lots some firms will shade 
prices to some extent. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Yellow pine still seems to refuse to 
respond as it should at this season in the face of the 
conditions existing. Crop conditions are satisfactory 
and the approaching car shortage is drawing nearer, 
yet there is still a lack of snap and energy to the mar- 
ket which keeps prices about where they were a week 
ago, with probably a slight increase in the demand. 
Reports from all sections indicate fair stocks in the 
hands of retailers, and it is possible that the retailer 
will refuse to place orders in any considerable quan- 
tities until the market shall have shown a disposition 
to advance, when there will no doubt be a mad rush on 
the part of the buyers to get in their orders in time 
to cover fall requirements. Reports from the produc- 
ing districts indicate a future tightening of all the 
lines of road as regards empty equipment, especially 
equipment for the west, cars for the east being slightly 
easier. However, they have already felt enough of the 
lack of equipment to indicate what is in store a little 
later on. It is the opinion of those best advised that 
within the next thirty days the condition of equipment 
will be such as to render it impossible to promise any- 
thing like satisfactory shipments. This, of itself, 
should have a tendency toward higher prices in the 
market. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market as a whole is not 
weaker, but some special stock inducements are held out 
that are attractive if the dealer is in the market. But 
he must be wanting that special stock or he will find 
the price higher. There is no rule in prices that con- 
trol certain stock on any certain day. Mixed ears are 
hard to get, and the list is not lowered so much on 
such stock. By offering discounts the manufacturers 
are keeping their stock low and badly cut up. This 
condition makes the observer feel that the bottom has 
dropped out of the market, but a little experience and 
observation will demonstrate that such is not the case 
on the output as a whole. For, in fact, if these lists 
are studied one finds that more articles are advanced 
than formerly. The average price will be greater than 
a few weeks ago. Discounts are far from uniform, A 
discount now simply means that the mill making it is 
‘‘long’’ on. the stock having the greatest discount. 
Another mill will have out a list that allows nothing 
off on the same stock, but has done so on something 
else. The manufacturer anticipates a car shortage and 


is getting ready for it in the best possible way. A 
very certain activity that is now beginning in the 
country trade is a sure indication that the worst is 
over and prices will be much firmer soon. 
PPO 

New Orleans, La.. Excepting a slight improvement 
in the demand for sawn timber for export, there has 
been comparatively little change here in the last week. 
Advices from shipping centers near New Orleans are 
that there is some chaos in those markets, but local 
shippers declare that they have seen nothing of this. 
Summer conditions continue to prevail, there. being as 
yet no evidence of fall activity. The export situa- 
tion is not in very satisfactory shape, several condi- 
tions contributing to this. Foreign markets are not 
doing much buying and what little movement:there is 
through here is interfered with by the strike of the 
longshoremen. Prices are still off: somewhat, and 
though the mills are said to have a fair number of 
orders they are unable to make prompt deliveries be- 
cause of the car situation. No change for the -better 
in this latter condition is looked for for a good while. 





New York. Car orders are better, and while there is 
more reluctance on the part of buyers than there 
should be wholesalers believe that retailers and manu- 
facturers realize the situation more fully now, in the 
face of another car shortage. This, together with an 
improved feeling all through the market that trade 
will be better from now on, has stimulated the de- 
mand very perceptibly, and while orders are not com- 
ing in with a rush buying is certainly better and prices 
are well maintained. Some good stock is on the way, 
which will take care of orders in the market now, 
but wholesalers are figuring on a much better demand 
during the latter part of this month. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Longleaf pine is fairly active and is 
making inroads on white pine, but it can not be said 
that prices are very steady. Every dealer has a differ- 
ent idea of it. Some report that the small mills, which 
are such a disturbing element in the trade, have pretty 
well sold out and will be tranquil for a while, but there 
seems always to be enough of them to keep the buyer 
looking for lower prices. Timbers are good property, 
though not quite as active as formerly. 

Boston, Mass. The call for mill timbers is moderate. 
A few large schedules are in the market and more are 
expected within a few weeks. Prices are firm. In- 
quiry for flooring is not active. Heartface edgegrain 
is quoted $48.50 to $49 and flat grain A $30.50 to $31. 





Baltimore, Md. Quiet prevails in the trade, but 
greater activity may be expected soon. Stocks in the 
hands of dealers, while adequate for all needs, are not 
cumbersome, and the range of values is fair, though 
the lower prices recorded some time ago still prevail. 
The chief trouble now is the money situation, Credits 
are being curtailed and collections are not'@asy. This 
tends to strain the resources of firms and.;is, respon- 
sible for a disposition to proceed with caution. Orders 
are held down to immediate requirements and some 
feeling of uncertainty prevails. 





Toledo, Ohio. There is really no market price here 
on yellow pine at present. Everything seems to be 
topsy-turvey. Each quotation received seems to be 
different, with prices varying according to the anxiety 
of the holder to sell. Manufacturers are urging the 
placing of orders at once in anticipation of a ear short- 
age on the southern railways, which will prevent the 
delivery of orders on short notice. On the other hand, 
dealers look upon this as a scheme to secure the plac- 
ing of orders that might not otherwise be secured. In 
the meantime there is little doing. There are still large 
offerings of cars in transit, and special concessions are 
being made to heavy purchasers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Stocks are in good condition and 
prices remain unaltered. The action of the conference 
at Philadelphia last week in deciding not to make 
any changes in the classification and inspection of yel- 
low pine is received -with satisfaction by the lumber- 
men of this city who make yellow pine a specialty. 
The agreement that dealers could refuse to accept long- 
leaf when shortleaf yellow pine had been ordered is 
looked upon as a measure that. will remove many dif- 
ferences between shippers and receivers which have 


heretofore existed. 
BAPALD DIO 


Cleveland, Ohio. Only a moderate demand is noted 
in the yellow pine market and although some dealers 
are putting in a fairly good stock the sales at this 
time are only moderate. Dealers generally are look- 
ing for a betterment in conditions from now on. 





North Carolina Pine; 


New York. Demand up to the present has certain] 
been slow, but it is steadily improving and better busi- 
ness is looked for during September. Yards have been 
well supplied with stocks and the demand has been 
too slow to deplete what has accumulated, and, on the 
other hand, manufacturers have wanted orders badly 
and much more stock came into the city than should 
have come. While right in New York the call is still 
slow, a very good trade comes from yards in Jersey 
City, Brooklyn, Newark and along Westchester county, 
and more orders are coming from those sections than 
for several weeks, Retailers feel that the worst.of the 
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situation is over and are showing this by putting out 
some good inquiries for stock needed early in October. 


Baltimore, Md. Lumber is moving fairly free and 
builders are still in the market for stocks to meet re- 
quirements and the demand for lumber keeps up ac- 
eordingly. Values are in the main satisfactory and 
the tendency is upward rather than downward. 

Toledo, Ohio. Receipts are just about equaling the 
output from the yards and stocks are being maintained 
at normal. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. In prices and supply cypress is 
in very good shape. The concern, however, is not 
with the business end of the proposition, but with car 
supply. The car service situation is steadily reaching 
the acute stage, with the result that water transporta- 
tion is again being talked up. All of the cypress mills 
through this territory have a good supply of orders 
«nd are cutting these in good time. None of them, 
however, can make prompt deliveries. 





Chicago. No material change is shown in the 
eypress market this week. The demand is not up to 
normal, but prospects are better than a week ago and 
the outlook is for a satisfactory trade a little later on. 
Prices are holding up better than might be expected 
considering the dullness which has characterized this 
wood for some time. Should a reaction appear in 
other southern woods there would be very little stock 
in Chicago yards to satisfy the demand which might 
be expected. 

St. Louis, Mo. Cypress is still dragging along slowly, 
with no immediate prospects for a sudden rush. Local 
dealers are well supplied with stock which they are 
holding for list prices. No concessions are being made 
by local dealers. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand continues steady and 
prices are maintained well. Cypress men are paying 
more attention to tupelo gum and cottonwood than 
formerly, some of them having made a big increase in 
the sales of those woods. This is to let cypress have 
a rest until the market or demand grows stronger. 
This condition will follow the general uplift in busi- 
ness circles that is already being felt. 
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Buffalo. All grades are fairly active here, with 
the door grades more called for than firsts and seconds. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is slow taking the market as 
a whole. Some dealers, however, report fair inquiry. 
Prices hold steady. Ruling quotations for inch, ones 
and twos are $47 to $49. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand has been fairly good of late 
and appears to be on the increase, desirable stocks be- 
ing taken up without much delay. Supplies in the 
hands of dealers are not inordinately large and receipts 
are kept within the compass of readily manageable 
proportions. Some of the mills have been turning their 
attention to other woods of late, with the result that 
anything like overproduction was avoided. 
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Toledo, Ohio. Little of this material is being or- 
dered at present. Last year, when building operations 
were booming and promises for future improvements 
were bright, many of the dealers, in anticipation of a 
rush of business and fearing that they would be unable 
to secure cypress on short notice, placed heavy orders 
for materials on long time contracts. Much of this 
material is just now being shipped which was ordered 
a year ago. The falling off in building business here 
this summer has been so marked that these supplies 
have almost supplied all the local demand without the 
placing of further orders. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Conditions show improvement for 
all classes, heavy tank stock being in especial request. 
Stocks are not large, as most of the lumber sold at 
this point is shipped direct from the mills to consum- 
ers. The growing scarcity of cars is causing large 
shippers some inconvenience and the indications are 
that car shortage will again become a nightmare to 
lumber interests. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. A famine in shingles is predicted, and 
practically no firm in the city has a supply on hand 
larger than is necessary to run it for more than two 
weeks. Demand for the better grades of shingles is 
unusually heavy for this season, and, with the car 
shortage coming on, prospects for any of the dealers 
increasing their supplies are bad. The scarcity is 
greatest in extras and standards, of which there are 
very small stocks in the local market. The lath mar- 
ket is unchanged, with good supplies in the yards and 
a very fair demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is still quiet and there 
is very little change in prices. A wide range is stili 


evident, a spread of 15 to 20 cents existing between 
bulls and bears on the shingle market. Wholesalers 
are accumulating a good sized storage line at Minne- 
sota Transfer. Rather than sell shingles at a loss they 
are unloading and holding them till the car shortage 
produces scarcity and demand forces prices up, so that 
there will be a profit in the stock that can be loaded 
and furnished promptly. There is not much transit 
stock in evidence. 
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San Francisco. The increasing scarcity of cedar 
shingles has helped the local market for green redwood 
shingles, and prices remain about as usual on the Cali- 
fornia product. The eastern demand for air-dried red- 
wood shingles is as great as ever, and shipments are 
being made as rapidly as the stock can be secured and 
prepared for loading. Fir lath are in fair demand at 
about $3.50 a thousand on wharf here. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices are being 
easily maintained and hold firm, but shipping facili- 
ties have not improved and complaints among millmen 
are numerous because of inability to get cars for east- 
ern business. Manufacturers say a good trade is offer- 
ing, even at present high prices. 
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Seattle, Wash. While shingle stocks have slightly 
increased this week, owing to the first signs of the 
grain movement car shortage, prices are advancing. 
Stars are being listed east, f. o. b. mill basis, at $3 to 
$3.05 and clears $3.30 to $3.35. There is plenty of busi- 
ness offered and within two weeks there will be a sharp 
advance in the list. Shipments this week have not 
been so good as last, owing to a dearth of cars. Cedar 
logs are still going as high as $20 a thousand. 





Kansas City, Mo. A telegram was received this 
week from the coast that read: ‘‘Cars very short and 
prices firm.’’ The market is undoubtedly stronger and 
orders and inquiries are more numerous. Prices quoted 
this week are firm, mostly being $4.06, and desirable 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Sept. 3.—Complaints 
from all lines of business have been filed with 
the State Railway Commission within the last 
week or two that cars can not be moved after 
being loaded and in most cases when moved 
shipments are so long in route that it has 
become next to impossible to do business at a 
profit. 











ears are bringing that price without any trouble. There 
is no change for the better in the ear situation. Tran- 
sit cars are scarce. Clears are bringing $4.48 and $4.53. 
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New Orleans, La. Both shingles and lath continue 
in good demand and at all buying points command 
ready sale. In shingles the mills are almost entirely 
out of the lower grades, with the result that these 
are sold now only on mixed car orders. A fair supply of 
the better grades may still be had at the mills, and the 
market is in good condition for these. In lath the 
shippers are handling a few straight cars, but as a rule 
these too are being sold on mixed car orders, with 
the understanding that not more than 30,000 shall be 
sold in each mixed car. Prices are firm and steady, 
with no indication of a decline. 


POO 


Buffalo, N. Y. The situation is not so bullish as it 
was, for the effort on the part of the Pacific coast mills 
to push prices out of sight has set all the other shingle 
producers to turning out stock. They are now coming 
in from the New Brunswick white cedar mills and red- 
woods are underselling red cedars. Some dealers are 
preparing to introduce cypress shingles into this mar- 
ket. A few hemlocks are sold. also. The supply is 
small yet but promises to increase. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles are firmly held, with de- 
mand moderate only. Pacific coast shingles are held 
at prices considerably above buyers’ views, and for 
this reason are not in direct competition with eastern 
stock. Some fair sales at full prices are reported. 
Lath are firmer than they have been for some time. 
The ruling quotations for 154 are $3.75 to $3.85. 
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Toledo, Ohio. There is no weakening in the shingle 
market, both red and white cedars being at the top 
notch in price. Demand is good and stocks are not 
permitted to accumulate. Lath are a different story. 
The disposition to make lath out of all kinds of odds and 
ends and throw them upon the market for what they will 
bring is having its effect. Prices are gradually weak- 
ening, being somewhat lower than they were last week. 
Supplies are abundant to meet all the needs of the 
local market for some time. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Red cedar shingles are showing 
activity and the market has an unusually good stock 
on hand to take care of any shortage caused by the 
western car situation. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 


at the following rates: 

For one week, - ° - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . ° . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of ti containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
= he eee aires in mguies department. All odver- 

eceiv ater wi laced heading 

Late to Classify. ’ . — _ 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And accountant desires position. Twelve years’ experience 
north, south and city. 

Address “A, 32," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER LANDS SPECIALLY SELECTED 














For location and price. Good terms for manufacturer or 
investor. Full particulars given by addressing 
FRANK FOSTER, 6018 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
FOR SALE 

To quick buyer 23,000 acres, especially available for mill 
or logging. Guaranteed estimate per acre 16,000 feet 
Tupelo and red gum 10,000 feet, cypress 4,000 feet, other 
woods 2,000 feet. Price very low 


EUREKA REAL ESTATE & TRUST CO., Mobile, Ala 





NEW WALL MAP OF THE U.S. & WORLD. 


Size $%x5'4 feet. One side map of United States, other 


side map of the world. Regular price $5. Special to read 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, $1.25, delivered. If you 
haven't a revised wall map, don’t let this opportunity go 
by—order today. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


Retail lumber yard, planing mill and building supply fa« 





tory. I will sell or trade for timber lands. 
A. H. RUSCH, Reedsville, Wis 
1700 ACRES VIRGINIA PINE TIMBER 
Land in fee; 12,000,000 feet of yellow pine; 17-cent rat 
to Pittsburg; rallroad running through tract. Price $45,000 


FREEMAN EPES, Blackstone, Va. 
FOR SALE—ONE HALF OR ENTIRE INTEREST 


In two saw mills, with planing mill and lumber yard in 
fastest growing town in northern Minnesota. Reason for 
selling, more capital needed. Address 

“NORTH MINN.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








NEW WALL MAP OF THE U. S. & WORLD. 


Size 34%4x5% feet. One side map of United States, other 
side map of the world. Regular price $5. Special to read 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, $1.25, delivered. If you 
haven't a revised wall map, don’t let this opportunity go 
by—order today. Money back if you are not satisfied 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
On right hand mill. Sober, steady and fast. 
BAND SAWYER, Daniels, W. Va 


FOR SALE—CHEAP 
Saw mill, planing mill and feed mill combined. Near 
railroad. Fine location to do a large business. Large 
amount of work on hand. Small payment down, long time 
on remainder. 
O. W. THOMPSON, 321 Main St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


WANTED-—POSITION—PITTSBURG DISTRICT 
Seven years’ experience buying, selling and general office 
work. A No. 1 references. 
ddress “A. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO KEEP BOOKS 
In retail lumber office. Must have some knowledge of lum 
ber and be able to take charge in absence of owner. Loca- 
tion, central Michigan. 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Three to five cars 1”x1” and 1”x114” basswood mouldings 
worked to picture frame patterns. 
Five to ten cars 1x6 No. 2 common poplar siding. 
INTERIOR LUMBER Re Pittsburg, Pa. 


ACCOUNTANT WANTS PERMANENT POSITION 
Accountant and general office man of sixteen years’ prac- 
tical experience, thoroughly conversant with modern lumber 
accounting; also knowledge of sales department operations. 
Formerly engaged in expert lumber accounting. ood cor- 
respondent. eeate of the best. Age 38. Married. 


dress 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


on WANTED 
rst class retail lumberman to take position as manager 
in old established yard in large city in Ohio. Must have 
from $5,000 to $10,000 to invest in the business. Give ref- 
erence and salary expected. 
Address “A. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 


About 21 Fe of age, with some practical experience, as 
——- office assistant and stenographer. Address, with 
references, 























JEANERETTE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO., LTD., 
Jeanerette, La. 
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